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PHENOMENOLOGY OF FRIENDSHIP 
ROBERT SOKOLOWSKI 


C’est la haine qui est mal, jamais l'amour. 

Ester Rota Gasperoni, Orage sur le lac 

ly THIS ESSAY, WE WILL USE ARISTOTLE to bring out some important 

features of friendship and of moral action in general; we will show 

that friendship is the highest kind of moral excellence! We will then 

make use of phenomenology to determine the kinds of intelligence 

that provide the substance of both moral.conduct and friendship. 

Moral action and friendship are defined by special kinds of rational 
form, and it will be our goal to describe these forms. 


I 


Aristotle’s description of the moral virtues in the Nicomachean 
Ethics is developed in a logical progression. His analysis, as it moves 
along, reaches three successive summits or crests, each higher than 
the previous one. (1) The first crest is the treatment of the virtue of 
pride or magnanimity, megalopsychia, in book 4 chapter 3. Magna- 
nimity is the completion of what we could call our “internal” or “indi- 
vidual” virtues, such as courage, temperance, and generosity. It is 
moral virtue brought to self-awareness, the confidence that comes to 
us when we have achieved virtuous dispositions and know that we are 
able to act in a noble manner., Magnanimity consolidates the posses- 
sion we take of our own emotions, our desires, aversions, and fears. 

(2) The second high point in Aristotle’s treatment of moral virtue 
is found in the discussion of justice in book 6. Justice goes beyond the 
virtues treated in the earlier books because it deals with our relation- 
ships with other people and not just the control we have over 
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ourselves and our impulses. What Aristotle calls particular justice, 
the subject of most of book 5, deals with the things we can exchange 
with other people, things that can be transferred from one person to 
another and that can be possessed in a greater or lesser amount. Such 
justice does not deal, say, with intelligence or with physical beauty, 
because these things cannot be transported from one person to ah- 
other, but it does deal with wealth, money, honors, and offices, as 
well as with public burdens and obligations. “Distributive” justice 
deals with the allotment of benefits and burdens to various members 
of a community, while “corrective” justice deals with remedies that 
must be imposed when one person has been injured and hence de- 
prived of some goods; corrective justice deals with the restitution that 
must be made in order to bring back the original and just condition. 
Distributive justice is proportional, corrective justice is arithmetical. 

(3) We might think that the treatment of justice is the culmination 
of Aristotle’s discussion of moral excellence. Justice seems to be the 
highest moral virtue, and the classical listing of virtues, the “cardinal” 
virtues, comprised temperance, courage, prudence, and justice. But 
there is still another crest to be reached beyond justice in the study of 
moral virtue. It is reached in books 8 and 9 of the Nicomachean Eth- 
ics, which discuss friendship. Friendship should not be taken as a 
mere appendix to ethics; it completes justice and the other moral vir- 
tues. l 

Aristotle distinguishes between pleasant, useful, and perfect 
friendships, with the latter being the paradigm of human agency. In 
perfect friendships the friends must be virtuous and capable of work- 
ing together to accomplish things in common. They wish the good of 
each other as their own good. The activity of each of the friends is in- 
tensified and made more perfect precisely because they are engaged 
in a corporate effort; each of the friends is “another self” to the others. 
The practice of friendship in its highest sense is a form of moral activ- 
ity and the capacity to be a true friend is a virtue. Itis an excellence 
of the soul that enables us to act in keeping with our nature. It per- 
fects us as human beings, as rational animals, and it is the finest way 
in which we exercise practical reason.2 

Practical reason finds its highest employment, therefore, not in 
justice but in friendship. Friendship exceeds justice as a human per- 
fection; Aristotle says, “Friendship seems to hold cities together, and 
lawgivers seem to care for it more than for justice; for concord is like 
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friendship, and this they aim at most of all; . .. and when men are 
friends, they have no need of justice, while when they are just they 
need friendship as well.”3 The Nicomachean Ethics reaches its high- 
est point in the discussion of friendship because the exercise of 
friendship is the best form of human moral action. It is true that in 
book 10 Aristotle goes on to say that the theoretical life is higher than 
the practical life, but in the practical order noble friendship is the 
highest form of activity that men are capable of. 


0 


The moral virtues all involve an exercise of reason. The moral 
virtues are not just natural inclinations, but inclinations that have 
been perfected or rectified by reason. The virtues are embodiments of 
practical intelligence. The virtues do not, however, come about by the 
simple imposition of reason on inclination. They have to be installed 
gradually, by the repetition of actions. They are habituations. They 
are dispositions or capacities to act, but they are established not by 
nature nor by a single decision but by earlier choices that we have 
made; they are the outcome of what we have done and they make it 
possible for us to continue to act in the manner in which we have 
formed ourselves. We shape ourselves through our own actions; as 
Joseph Pieper says, “Human activity has two basic forms: doing 
(agere) and making (facere). Artifacts, technical and artistic, are the 
‘works’ of making. We ourselves are the ‘works’ of doing.” Virtues, 
therefore, are embodiments of practical reason, and the installation of 
reason into our inclinations takes place through the actions we per- 
form and the choices that we make. Our virtues and our character are 





2On reason as constitutive of friendship, see Guy Mansini, “Aristotle on 
Needing Friends,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 72 (1998): 
405-17. On p. 416 Mansini writes, “The achievement of friendship . . . means 
an appreciation of mind, of minding, that liberates it from mine or thine. Our 
empirical egos, we might say, suffer from their having always to be at a par- 
ticular time, in a particular place, taking a particular point of view. But the 
known mutuality of this one and the same act [in friendship], this one and the 
same mindfulness, is a sort of experience of the transcendence of mind it- 
self.” 

3Nicomachean Ethics 8.1.1155a22-7. 

4 Joseph Pieper, The Four Cardinal Virtues, trans. Richard and Clara 
Winston et al. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1966), 29. 
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more profoundly “ours” than are our inclinations because they incor- 
porate our reason, which more than anything else “is” what we are, as 
Aristotle says: “this [reason] more than anything else is man.”5 The 
practical intelligence embodied in us will then be exhibited in our sub- 
sequent virtuous actions. 

How does reason enter into moral conduct? To clarify how intel- 
ligence is present in our actions, I wish to appeal to a concept in phe- 
nomenology, the concept of “categoriality” or “categorial form.” Hus- 
serl introduces the notion of categoriality in Logical Investigations.6 
It became one of the most important concepts in phenomenology. Be- 
sides being extensively analyzed by Husserl, it played a strategic role 
in Heidegger’s development of the question of being.” Categoriality 
refers to the formal structures that shape both our language and the 
intentionalities that are expressed in our speech and our activities. 
Categoriality is found in judgments, collections, disjunctions, distinc- 
tions, and all the other complex entities that we constitute as thinkers 
and knowers. For example, a judgment like “The house is white” is 
composed of the categorial form S is p and the material content, 
house-white. The conjunction “horse and rider” is composed of the 
conjunctive categorial form x and y and the material content horse- 
‘rider. Categoriality introduces an explicit, formal part-whole struc- 
ture into what we intend. There are many different kinds of categori- 
ality, such as the predicational, collective, disjunctive, additive, and 
relational; there are as many categorial forms as there are articula- 
tions that the grammar of various human languages and mathematics 
can generate. Categoriality deals with the combinatorics of human in- 
tentionality. As Husserl shows, furthermore, categoriality does not 
arise abruptly in the propositional and mathematical domain of hu- 





5 Nicomachean Ethics 10.7.1178a7. 

®See Logical Investigations, trans. J. N. Findlay (New York: Humanities 
Press, 1970), investigation 6, chap. 6. : 

7On the role of categoriality in the early Heidegger, see Jacques Tamin- 
iaux, “Heidegger and Husserl’s Logical Investigations,” Research in Phe- 
nomenology 7 (1977): 58-83. The French original of this essay was, “Le re- 
gard et l'excédent: Remarques sur Heidegger et les Recherches Logiques de 
Husserl,” Revue philosophique de Louvain TI (1976): 74-100. Kurt Gödel 
thought very highly of Husserl’s doctrine of categoriality and categorial intu- 
ition. See Hao Wang, A Logical Journey. From Gödel to Philosophy (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1996), 164-5, 216. For an excellent recent study of catego- 
riality, see Dieter Lohmar, Erfahrung und kategoriales Denken (Boston: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1998). 
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man thinking; one of his greatest philosophical achievements is to 
have shown how categorial forms have their roots in precategorial ex- 
perience, how the various nuances and modalities of perception give 
rise to the more fixed and formal structures of logic and mathemat- 
ics.8 

Although Husserl recognizes the great range of categorial forma- 
tion, he generally limits his study to the kinds of categorial form that 
occur in logic and mathematics.’ I wish to claim that there are catego- 
rial forms in human practical conduct. Exploring what such forms are 
and explaining how they function will illuminate the nature of human 
action. 

There is one categorial form that has long been recognized in 
practical conduct, the formal structure of means-to-ends. Aristotle de- 
scribes this structure, showing that when we act we begin with ends 
and purposes that are set down for us or by us. We then reason back- 
ward toward things that we must achieve if we are to fulfill our pur- 
poses: if we wish to achieve the purpose or goal X, we must first attain 
c, then we must do b, and then we must accomplish a. Our reasoning 
continues in this backward fashion until it finally arrives at something 
that we can do here and now, something immediately within our 
reach: in order to attain a, b, and c, and ultimately to attain my goal X, 
I here and now can and must do this. At this point, deliberation gives 
way to choice, which is the execution of that which had been deliber- 
ated about, the accomplishment of that which had arisen as the imme- 
diate means toward the purpose we have in mind. Such practical 
thinking, such an articulation of steps toward a goal, introduces the 
categorial form of “means toward an end” into our experience. 

This structure is found in all practical thinking, even the kind that 
is not specifically moral. It occurs, for example, in the simple exercise 
of a skill (we need shelter, we need wood to build a shelter, we begin 





8 Some of Husserl’s best descriptions of precategorial experience as a 
foundation for categoriality can be found in Experience and Judgment, 
trans. James S. Churchill and Karl Ameriks (Evanston: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1973). 

® Husserl does have some treatment of the categoriality that constitutes 
axiology and praxis. See Logik und allgemeine Wissenschaftstheorie, ed. 
Ursula Panzer, Husserliana, vol. 30 (Boston: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 
1996), 274-311 and. Vorlesungen über Ethik und Wertlehre (1908-1914), ed. 
Ulrich Melle, Husserliana, vol. 28 (Boston: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 
1988). 
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cutting down a tree to get the wood). There are, however, other cate- 
gorial forms that enter into specifically moral action, forms that deter- 
mine the action as moral. In the case of virtues like courage, temper- 
ance, and generosity, the categorial form that is at work is the 
determination of a middle in contrast with the two extremes of excess 
and defect. The moral thinking, the practical intelligence that is re- 
quired for such virtuous action, is the kind that can intuit the appro- 
priate middle: the courageous person faced with a dangerous situa- 
tion experiences the appropriate amount of fear and is able to deal 
properly with the situation, in contrast with the rash person, who has 
too little fear and acts recklessly, and the coward, who has too much 
and who runs away from the danger or surrenders to it instead of 
dealing with it. Such a virtuous action is not a mere impulse; it is not 
a mere inclination that carries us along; it is not a mere impression 
that a situation makes on us. Rather, it is a thoughtful, intelligent re- 
sponse to the situation, which is brought to its moral truth by a virtu- 
ous agent. The moral intelligibility of the situation is disclosed most 
truly to and by the courageous agent. Our action is pervaded by prac- 
tical reason, and the way it is pervaded by reason is in the insight that 
one should act in this way with this kind of fear, and precisely not 
that way, with that deficiency or excess. In this concrete situation, 
the agent makes a distinction between the way he should act and the 
ways he might act but should not. 

This distinction is an understanding, an intuitive intelligence. It 
is not a mere sensory reaction or an undifferentiated feeling. Aristotle 
compares it to a perception (“the decision rests with perception”), but 
he also uses the term nous to name it.10 It is a perception in the sense 
of an articulation of a whole with its appropriate parts, a thoughtful 
perception that brings the intelligibility of a situation to light. It in- 
volves insight and categorial form, but a categorial form of its own, 
which is not the form, say, of a predicative judgment or an arithmeti- 
cal collection; it involves the categoriality of recognizing a middle be- 





10 Nicomachean Ethics 2.9.1100b23. For the use of nous see 
6.11.1143a35-b11. Intuition or nous is not the “taking in” of a simple, undif- 
ferentiated given; it is, rather, the presentation of an articulated whole. The 
following remarks by Gédel, taken from Wang, A Logical Journey, express 
the nature of intuition very well: “9.2.28. Intuition is different from construc- 
tion; it is to see at one glance” (802); “9.2.46. Intuition is not proof; it is the 
opposite of proof. We do not analyze intuition to see a proof but by intuition 
we see something without a proof” (304). 
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tween two extremes. The action of a virtuous agent involves a moral 
kind of categorial intuition. Moreover, this categorial form is value- 
laden; the middle course shows up as the good way to act in contrast 
with the vicious or shameful extremes. 

The vicious person, incidentally, is incapable of exercising this 
moral categoriality; he does not see the middle but lurches toward one 
of the extremes and does not even know that he is acting in a defec- 
tive manner. The vicious person fails in his moral understanding of 
the situation before him; it is not just that his inclinations have be- 
come unmasterable, but his reason itself has been corrupted by his 
earlier actions and the habituation they have left him with. Things ap- 
pear to him in a false manner and the true intelligibility of the situation 
is not manifested to him; the situation appears to him in a false light. 
The character he has shaped for himself by his actions now distorts 
his moral understanding: “If each man is somehow responsible for his 
state of character, he will also be himself somehow responsible for the 
appearance.”!! The triadic structure of a middle disclosed between 
two moral extremes is, therefore, the categorial form proper to our in- 
ternal or individual virtues. It brings out the objective truth of the sit- 
uation, the course of action that is admirable and praiseworthy. 

The virtue of justice involves a different kind of categorial form. 
Justice involves another kind of objectivity than do the virtues of 
courage, temperance, and the like. It requires that I take a distance to 
my situation and judge with a kind of neutrality about it, not giving too 
much of the benefits and too little of the burdens to myself. Temper- 
ance and courage do not aim at a mathematical middle between ex- 
tremes, but justice does involve a quasi-mathematical kind of categori- 
ality, whether proportional in distributive justice or arithmetical in 
corrective justice.!2 The moral error or vice in the case of justice is 
not the same as that in the other virtues; it is not primarily a matter of 
deviating into qualitative excess or deficiency. Rather, the specific vi- 
ciousness in matters of justice is more quantitative: it is to allot too 
much of the good things or too little of the burdensome things to my- 
self or to those who are “mine” in some sense. Injustice is a distortion 
introduced by self-interest. 





1 Nicomachean Ethics 3.5.1114b1-2. 
12 On the “middle” as not being mathematical, see Nicomachean Ethics 
2,6.1106a24—b7. 
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It is not easy for us to take a detached, objective view of things in 
which we have an interest, whether for ourselves directly or for our 
relatives, friends, community, or affiliations. We spontaneously want 
more of the good things and less of the bad ones for ourselves. To be 
able to judge justly, to be able to allot the proper measure for our- 
selves and for the others (whether in distributive or corrective jus- 
tice), is a virtue, the virtue of justice. It involves both strength of char- 
acter and clarity of vision. Like all virtues, it is the outcome of earlier 
actions that have become consolidated into our character and give us 
an “eye” for judging what is just. There is a categoriality in a just deci- 
sion, but it is not that of a middle between extremes; rather, it is that 
of proportional or arithmetical calculation. This calibration, however, 
is not simply mathematical; it is a measurement of goods and bads, of 
things we want to have or want to avoid. To be able to measure objec- 
tively in such matters is a moral perfection, not merely an intellectual 
one. The person who judges justly will not let his own interests spoil 
his calculation of what should be done in a situation calling for a dis- 
tribution or correction of goods; he will be able to judge objectively, 
not letting “his own” distort the measure. He will be able to exercise 
the virtue of justice. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the difference between the triadic 
categoriality of virtues like courage and temperance and the more 
mathematical categoriality of justice. The individual virtues call upon 
me as the agent here and now to determine myself in a certain way, 
given the pleasant and fearful things facing me, and given my own 
condition as an agent. In the exercise of such virtues, I deliberate 
about how I will define myself as I face this pleasant or painful situa- 
tion. In contrast, the virtue of justice calls upon me here and now to 
determine an arrangement of benefits and burdens among several of 
us. I am not going to determine only myself; I have to take a distance 
and measure from a certain elevation. I will, obviously, also remain 
who I am, but I must also take up a standpoint that is somehow “out- 
side” myself because I have to judge as an impartial observer. If I suc- 
ceed in being just, I will bring about a just resolution that will be a bet- 
ter arrangement for all concerned; I will have brought about a public 
good and not only my good, and if the issue is an important one, I may 
have become a great public benefactor, one whose achievement is 
commemorated by others. Precisely in doing so, however, precisely 
in bringing about a good for the community, I will have also perfected 
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myself. I will have become just as an agent. Precisely by overcoming 
my own partisan self-interest I will have achieved a greater good for 
myself, that of being just and even of being recognized as being just. I 
make myself honorable, worthy of honor, precisely by not seeking my 
own less worthy good. 


m 


Let us now consider friendship. Is there a categorial form spe- 
cific to friendship? How does it differ from the triadic form of individ- 
ual virtues and the mathematical forms of justice? Friendship does in- 
vołve a categorial form. It is not the case that friendship reverts to 
mere feeling or inclination; rather, it involves practical intelligence 
and such intelligence engages a categorial structure. 

Perfect friendship, friendship of the highest kind, requires that 
each of the friends wishes and performs the good of the other friend. 
He wills the good of his friend; that is, he takes the good of the friend 
as his own good. When I act with and for a friend, I act in such a way 
that what is good for the friend, as such, is wished for and done as my 
own good. His good, as good for him, has become my good, and he 
acts in the same manner toward me. The good each of us seeks is not 
just our own individual good but the good in common and the good for 
the other. If my friend and I are accomplishing something as friends, I 
am not just trying to do something that benefits me; I am trying to do 
something that benefits him as well, and I do it precisely as benefiting 
him. Its being good for him has become good for me. I have enlarged 
my sense of what is good for me. I wish not only things that benefit 
me individually, but also things that benefit others (my friends), and I 
wish those things precisely as benefiting them. This expansion of my 
desire for the good, this “intersubjectivizing” of the good by me, 
means that I have become more virtuous, more human, more perfect 
as an agent. 

I do not seek this larger good simply because it is useful for me. If 
I were to do so, my “perfect” friendship would have slipped into being 
a friendship based on utility. Nor do I seek this larger good simply be- 
cause it gives me a good feeling to do so, because it is pleasant to me. 
If I were to do so, my “perfect” friendship would have deviated into be- 
ing a friendship based on pleasure. Rather, I seek this good for 
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another because I have become someone who is capable of friend- 
ship, someone who can desire and accomplish the good of others as 
my own good. I want good things not only for myself but for others as 
well, and the others in question have the same disposition toward me. 
The friendship is reciprocal and mutually acknowledged. This recip- 
rocal and enlarged well-wishing involves a categorial form. It is a 
highly sophisticated intellectual structure. It is a form of recognition 
or identification. The good of my friend is identified as my own good, 
and my good is identified as the good of my friend, and both of us re- 
joice in the identifications that we mutually accomplish. Friendship is 
an exultation not only in sentiment but in intelligence as well. 13 

The ability to engage in friendship, the virtue of friendship, re- 
quires that we possess the other virtues, both the individual virtues 
and the virtue of justice. We have to be morally good in all the other 
ways in order to be able to enjoy true friendship. If we are intemper- 
ate or cowardly, for example, we will find that our intemperance or 
cowardice will prevent us from even thinking about someone else’s 
good, or they may make us think wrongly about what is good for our 
“friend”: we may draw him into self-indulgence or into the avoidance 
of responsibilities, and may think we are benefiting him as we do so. 
One of the most devastating effects of vice, whether of intemperance, 
cowardice, injustice, or the other vices, is that the vicious agent 
makes himself incapable of perfect friendship. He may be able to en- 
joy other people for their usefulness or the pleasure they give, but he 
cannot enlarge his soul to wish the good of others as such, nor can he 
know what it is for others to wish his good as such. He cannot love 
and be loved, and this is why tyrants, being incapable of friendship 





13 Mansini, in “Aristotle on Needing Friends,” 412-13, comments on a 
passage in Death in the Family, in which James Agee describes a friendship 
between a boy named Rufus and his father: “The chief object of satisfaction 
and enjoyment is not the contentment Rufus feels in the mood of the spring 
night, or knowing that his father is enjoying a similar contentment, but the 
knowledge that his father knows his, Rufus’ contentment, and he knows his 
father’s, and that they know that they know. This makes for an altogether 
‘peculiar’ contentment. It consists in a mutual knowing of a knowing.... It 
is not that the other helps me have the perception and understanding in ques- 
tion, or even helps me to sustain my perception and understanding; though 
friends do these things for one another, too, and Aristotle recognizes it, it is 
not the point here. The savoring of the other’s exercise of perception, the 
awareness of his exercise of wit, intelligence, nous, an exercise I share with 
him, is the point.” 
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(“in tyranny there is little or no friendship”), try to trick or compel oth- 
ers to love them. 

It may seem obvious that a person will have to be courageous and 
temperate if he is to be a friend, but it might appear strange that he 
will also need to be just. In the virtue of justice, we look at things 
from a more purely objective point of view; we overcome our own in- 
terest and evaluate ourselves as equal with others. We do not prefer 
our own but look to what would be the same and the equal for all. In 
friendship, in contrast, we seem to do the opposite; we wish well spe- 
cifically to those who are our friends, those who are other selves to us. 
Friendship seems to concentrate precisely on “our own” and hence it 
seems to be the opposite of justice. But we would not be capable of 
the moral excellence that we call perfect friendship, we could not en- 
large our souls so that we can directly wish and perform the good for 
another, unless we had been purified by the virtue of justice. If we 
had not reached the moral objectivity of a person who judges justly, 
we would not be able to wish the good of another in a morally appro- 
priate way. If we put our own self-interest above the just distribution 
or correction of goods, then we would not be able to love our own ina 
proper manner either. Only a just person can be a true friend; without 
justice, “friendship” becomes blind partiality. The love for our own 
that is proper to perfect friendship can be attained only by someone 
who can also judge objectively about goods that must be apportioned 
justly among many who are not specifically his friends. An unjust per- 
gon cannot be a friend to someone else; just as his self-interest will 
spoil his judgment when he deals with other people in matters of jus- 
tice, so his self-interest will constrict his ability truly to wish the good 
of someone who should be his friend. In both cases, he will seek his 
own good rather than the good of another, even when the other is an- 
other self to him. Friendship is not an alternative to justice but a com- 
pletion of it. 

The fact that justice is a prerequisite for friendship is brought out 
in book 1 of Plato’s Republic. There, Polemarchus offers the first def- 
inition of justice that is examined in the dialogue. He equates justice 





14 Nicomachean Ethics 8.11.1161a32. See also Leo Strauss, On Tyr- 
anny, ed. Victor Gourevitch and Michael S. Roth (New York: The Free Press, 
1991), 60-2, 88, 198-9. 

15 Republic 331e-336a. I am grateful to Kurt Pritzl for showing me the 
relevance of this definition of justice to my essay. 
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with friendship, saying repeatedly that justice is to benefit one’s 
friends and harm one’s enemies. Now, this is indeed a kind of justice, 
but not an adequate one. Someone who thought and acted this way 
would have enlarged his soul to some degree, but not in a sufficient 
and truthful way. He could not judge whether his friends truly de- 
served this sort of help and whether his enemies truly deserved to be 
“harmed.” This formula for justice—helping your friends and harming 
your enemies—could endorse vicious ethnic rivalries. The failure to 
distinguish between justice and friendship ruins both virtues, because 
the allegiances in question are not based on truth. Justice introduces 
the concern with truth that is needed as a condition for friendship. 
We have claimed that friendship involves a special categorial 
form, an identificational form in which we each take the good of the 
other, as such, as our good. We mutually wish for and perform the 
other’s good; as such, it becomes good for us. This is the kind of rea- 
son or intelligence that constitutes friendship. Since friendship is the 
highest moral excellence, superior even to the individual virtues and 
justice, this particular categorial form, this form of moral intelligence, 
is the highest kind of moral thinking. Friendship is not just an im- 
pulse or a feeling; like justice, it involves calibration, but of a different 
kind. It demands that in the contingencies and vicissitudes of life we 
possess the insight and the character to achieve truly the good of an- 
other. This requires a particularly sensitive knowledge of what is the 
true good for the other: we must be temperate and courageous so that 
we will not think that self-indulgence or rashness, for instance, can be 
good for our friend, and it also requires a profound knowledge of the 
friend, so that we will know precisely what he needs, especially as a 
moral agent, and how he needs it. It is for this reason that we cannot 
be friends with too many people; we simply cannot understand many 
people with the detailed and personalized knowledge that friendship 
demands. Friendship, therefore, requires an act of intelligence; it has 
to understand the needs, inclinations, and emotions of the friends so 
that it can calibrate the equation that is the friendship between them. 


IV 


Friendship is the paradigm of moral thinking and acting. If 
friendship is the highest form of moral reason, then we can expect 
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that all the other virtues, both the individual virtues and justice, will in 
some way participate in it. Such is indeed the case. If we, through 
temperance and courage, order our emotions properly, we can be said 
to be friends with ourselves, because our inclinations and our moral 
intelligence will, in a sense, “wish well” to each other. Someone 
whose emotions and reason are in concert is a friend to himself, a 
philautos. As Aristotle says, “he is of one mind with himself and he 
desires the same things with his entire soul; and therefore he wishes 
goods for himself... and does them, . . . and does so for his own sake 
(for he does it for the rational glement i in a which is thought to be 
the man himself).”18 

Likewise, if we are just in our dealings with other people, we can 
be said to be friendly toward them and our justice can participate in 
friendship, even though we are not friends in the strict sense. Justice 
does not involve reciprocity and intimacy as friendship does. If I 
judge justly in regard to certain other people, they do not necessarily 
judge justly toward me, and they are not necessarily close to me: jus- 
tice always involves a certain moral distance between the one who 
acts and the ones who are affected. For this reason a person should 
not be called upon to exercise formal justice in regard to his relatives 
and friends. It is often tragic when he is forced to do so and it may 
well lead to a loss of friendship, because what has been an intimate re- 
lationship becomes transformed into an objective exchange. How 
could a faculty member, for example, be called upon to evaluate his or 
her spouse for tenure, or how could someone be required to evaluate 
the job performance of one of his best friends? How could a police- 
man be required to arrest his uncle or aunt? The memory of such an 
action cannot be erased from their future relationship and the earlier 
intimacy and reciprocity cannot easily be restored. As Henry James 
writes about Kate Croy at the close of The Wings of the Dove, “She 
turned to the door, and her headshake was now the end. ‘We shall 
never be again as we were!’”!7 

The structure of friendship, therefore, touches all the other vir- 
tues, which participate thereby in the highest form of moral excel- 
lence. Obviously, it is not the case that we literally become friends to 





16 Nicomachean Ethics 9.4.1166a13-17. See also 9.8. 

17See Thomas Prufer, “The Death of Charm and the Advent of Grace,” in 
Recapitulations (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1993), 94: “Irreversible reversal is at the core of history and story.” 
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everyone toward whom we act virtuously, but it is true that every 
good moral transaction has something of friendship in it. This “touch 
of friendship” can be described as a special kind of categorial form, 
which we can call “moral categoriality.”"48 Moral categoriality has a 
structure like the one we have discovered in friendship: an action that 
is morally good is one in which we wish and perform the good of an- 
other; we wish and perform it as our good. A morally good action is 
beneficent at its core. An action that is morally bad, in contrast, is 
one in which we wish and perform the bad of another as our good. 
We are malevolent: what is bad for the other is taken and done pre- 
cisely as our good. We want that which harms another, specifically as 
such. Benevolence and malevolence are at the center of moral ac- 
tions; they are what make the actions moral. For example, if I acci-’ 
dentally bump into someone and hurt him, I have not performed a 
moral transaction. The other person has been bodily harmed but not 
morally injured, and I have not acted in a wicked manner. No moral 
relationship has been established between us. If, however, I wish to 
bring about the injury, if I strike the person voluntarily, if I take and 
do this harm to him as my good, I am engaged in a moral transaction. 
I have acted toward that person and he can bear resentment toward 
me for what I have done. This moral categoriality, of willing and do- 
ing the good or bad of another as my good, is what makes my action 
moral. 

Even acts of temperance and courage, acts of the individual or in- 
ternal virtues and vices, embody the categorial form of benevolence 
or malevolence. If I act temperately, I enter into a kind of complexity 
in which I will and do what is good for me precisely as such. I will and 
do it as good, I do not merely do what is good. IfI act intemperately, I 
will and do what is bad for me, precisely as such. My own bad be- 
comes my good. Through this categoriality, an element of friendship 
or enmity is found at the heart even of courage, temperance, and their 
associated vices. When we are temperate or courageous we become 





18] have developed the concept of moral categoriality in my book, Moral 
Action. A Phenomenological Study (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1985), and in two essays, “What is Moral Action?” and “Moral Thinking,” 
which have been republished in my collection of essays, Pictures, Quota- 
tions, and Distinctions. Fourteen Essays in Phenomenology (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1992). See also “Friendship and Moral Ac- 
tion in Aristotle,” Journal of Value Inquiry 35 (2001): 355-69. 
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“friends” to and with ourselves, and when we are intemperate or Cow- 
ardly we become “enemies” to and with ourselves. Also, if we are just 
toward other people we become “friends” with them. In these cases, 
we are friends in only an analogous way; we are not literally friends, 
because there may strictly speaking be no reciprocity in the benevo- 
lence, and the kind of well-wishing is not quite the same as that which 
occurs in friendship, but all these cases are something like friendship 
and they have an element of friendship in them. 

If friendship is the paradigm for good moral action, enmity or ma- 
levolence, the contrary of friendship, is at the heart of all bad moral 
behavior. The purest form of malevolence is the case in which we di- 
rectly will and do something that is bad for another, and we will and 
do it precisely as our good. We want it specifically as bad for the other 
person. This is the paradigm of vice. Such explicit malevolence in- 
volves a categorial form. It is a rational way of inflicting damage, and 
it corrupts the doer far more than it injures the one who suffers the 
harm. It is not an action done out of weakness or self-interest, but one 
done purely and simply to injure another. Many of our wicked actions 
are not done out of such pure malevolence; most are done out of 
weakness or because we are seeking some interest of our own: I need 
more income, I want your job, so J slander you in order to get your job. 
I do not slander you simply out of malice but only because I want the 
position you have; there is “nothing personal” in what I do. Even in 
such cases, however, an element of malevolence obviously survives. I 
may injure you only to get your job, but it still remains true that I have 
willed and done what is bad for you as my good, even though it is only 
my instrumental good, not my direct good. The categorial, identifying 
form of willing and doing what is bad for you as my good is still at 
work. It is interesting, incidentally, that while Aristotle discusses, in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, the vices that are associated with every vir- 
tue, he does not treat the opposite of friendship. He does not treat en- 
mity or malevolence.!® 

It should be clear from this analysis why a vicious person cannot 
achieve perfect friendship. A vicious person is one whose reason has 
been morally corrupted; he wills the wicked action directly as such. 





19 Plato, however, does treat enmity as the contrary of friendship, when 
he has Socrates say that he would rather suffer harm than inflict it. See 
Sokolowski, “Friendship and Moral Action in Aristotle,” 365-8. 
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He may will and perform one of the extremes associated: with the per- 
sonal virtues, such as intemperance and cowardice, or he may will 
and do the unjust action, preferring his own to the common good. In 
all of these vicious actions he deliberately chooses what is bad; he 
makes the bad his own good. Friendship is precisely the opposite of 
this: it is to choose the good as such, the good of the friend. To act in 
friendship is to engage the highest categorial form of a good moral ac- 
tion, which is the direct opposite of the malevolence involved in a ra- 
tional choice of what is bad. The rational part of the vicious man, his 
practical intelligence, his ability to constitute moral categorialities, 
has been corrupted and hence it renders him unfit for friendship and 
for virtue generally. Vice is self-destructive because even the vicious 
agent is striving for what is good, but he has made himself incapable 
of displaying the good to himself, and so as a “rational” agent he acts 
blindly and ruins himself. 

It follows that an agent who is not vicious but only morally weak, 
the agent who suffers from what Aristotle calls akrasia, is still capa- 
ble of friendship. He is not a good agent because his inclinations 
overcome his better judgment, but he does have a better judgment 
and he is full of regrets for what he, in his weakness, is forever do- 
ing.” The akratic agent may cause great sorrow to those who are his 
friends, but he does have friends. It makes sense for them to want to 
help him. His moral intelligence, that part of him that is most himself, 
may be weak but it is still truthful. The vicious agent, because his rea- 
son is corrupt, is beyond help and beyond sympathy; the deepest part 
in him chooses the bad and not the good as such. He has become un- 
true in the things that matter most: “therefore, we see, the bad man 
does not have a friendly disposition even toward himself, because 
there is nothing lovable (philéton) in him.”21 


V 


Four points remain to be made at the close of our study. The first 
concerns the sophistical question, “Why be moral?” It is hard to take 





2 The morally weak human agent is discussed by Aristotle in Nicoma- 
chean Ethics 7.1-10. In 7.8.1151a25-6 Aristotle says that in the akratic man 
the best part (his reason) does remain intact, even though it is often over- 
come. The weak man’s.moral opinions are sound. 
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this question seriously, but we may feel perplexed about what to do 
with it. The emptiness and unreality of the question are made vividly 
clear, however, if, as we:have argued, the core and climax of morality 
is friendship. The question “Why be moral?” would then amount to, 
“Why should I make myself capable of having friends?”, and the absur- 
dity of such a question becomes obvious. It might be hard to respond 
to the question if it is taken to mean, “Why be just?”, but it is easy to 
respond to it if it is taken to imply that we could meaningfully re- 
nounce the possibility of friendship with others and with ourselves. 
Even the vicious man knows that one cannot be happy without 
friends, and hence that one cannot live without being moral. It would 
be an obvious incoherence for a human speaker to declare himself un- 
certain whether he wanted to be capable of friendship or not. 

Our second point concerns the extent to which friendship can.be 
deliberately chosen. If friendships are constituted by a special catego- 
one another), can we bring about a friendship wherever we wish, sim- 
ply by installing this rational form into‘a relationship? Obviously, we - 
cannot do so; friendships are not under our.direct control in that way. 
As Laurence Thomas writes; “We do not ‘self-consciously choose our 
friends in the way we choose, say, the:clothes we wear. One does not 
shop for a friend in the way that one sheps for an article of clothing.”” 
It should be noted, however, that we may indeed shop for useful or 
pleasant friends in this manner; we might look in the advertisements 
for a good auto mechanic or a doctor, but we do not look there for 
friends in the highest sense of the term. We receive such perfect 
friendships; we are blessed or lucky when we make them. 

What happens in the development of friendship is that we first act 
with others in regard to more mundane, ordinary tasks: we work with 





21 Nicomachean Ethics 9.4.1166b25-6. Following Aristotle and Husserl, 
we have distinguished a wide range of categorial forms that operate in moral 
conduct: means to ends, middle versus extremes, the forms of justice, the 
combinatorics of friendship, the forms of benevolence or malevolence that 
constitute an action as moral. In contrast, Kant sees simply one form, that of 
the categorical imperative, as constitutive of morality. For a thorough dis- 
cussion of Kant’s treatment of friendship see the classical study by H. J. Pa- 
ton, “Kant on Friendship,” in Friendship. A Philosophical Reader, ed. Neera 
Kapur Badhwar (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), 133-54. The essay 
was originally published in 1956. 

2 Laurence Thomas, “Friendship and Other Loves,” in Badhwar, Friend- 
ship. A Philosophical Reader, 49. 
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someone in an office or factory, we play golf with someone, we attend 
classes together. Such friendships may be useful and pleasant and as 
such they are more under our control. Then, gradually, we realize 
that we and the other person can deal not only with such “superficial” 
things, but that we begin to “face life together.” We begin to cope with 
the deeper contingencies arid situations that arise in life: We begin to 
deal with the kinds of things that our moral virtues (our courage, tem- 
perance, generosity, justice) are concerned with. We find that we can 
deliberate and choose with the other person in regard to the obliga- 
tions, difficulties, and projects that define us as human beings and not 
just as employees or consumers. A “hand in glove” cooperation be- 
comes possible that can arise for us with only a few people in a life- 
time. The kind of reciprocal trust, disclosure, and benevolence that 
constitutes a noble friendship gradually takes shape. The intelligence 
that comes into play in this relationship, the particularized categorial 
form that becomes constituted in it, is built up upon a foundation of 
precategorial experience. Just as we cannot make a judgment unless 
we have a perceptual, precategorial foundation for it, so we cannot 
achieve the categoriality of friendship without a suitable base. 

The third issue to be discussed deals with malevolence, the oppo- 
site of friendship. It is the situation in which people are united by ha- 
tred, in whiich someone wishes and does what is bad for another, for- 
mally and precisely as such. Just as all good moral actions participate 
in friendship, so all wicked ones participate in its opposite; they all 
have a “touch” of malevolence and hence destroy the agent more than 
the target of his action. Sheer malevolence is the most radical perver- 
sion of the desire for good that is natural to human beings, because 
the malevolent agent takes as his explicit good the bad for someone 
else: not “evil” as an abstraction, but some concrete thing that is bad 
for a particular person. It is interesting, however, that Thomas Hob- 
bes, as hardheaded a thinker as he is, does not acknowledge such di- 
rect malice. In speaking about cruelty, he writes, “Contempt, or little 
sense of the calamity of others, is that which men call cruelty, pro- 
ceeding from security of their own fortune.” Cruelty for Hobbes is 
not malevolence but indifference, which he calls contempt. He goes 





Z Leviathan, ed. Richard Tuck, Cambridge Texts in the History of Polit- 
ical Thought (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996), chap. 6, pp. 43- 
4. 
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on to say, “That any man should take pleasure in other mens’ great 
harmes, without other end of his own, I do riot conceive it possible.” 
Hobbes cannot conceive how a nian might rejoice or “take pleasure” 
in the suffering of another unless that man saw some benefit to him- 
self; a fortiori would he not conceive that anyone should inflict harm 
on another without some advantage to himself. For Hobbes, if a per- 
son does something malevolent, it is not sheer malice but a merely 
utilitarian injury, something done for the agent’s own advantage. 

It is strange that Hobbes should say this; does he not recognize 
that malice and simple cruelty sometimes occur in human exchanges? 
Perhaps his unwillingness to see them is related to the modern ratio- 
nalist and scientific project. If one is to hope that all esseritial human 
needs can be satisfied by the Scientific approach to nature and the ra- 
tional approach to politics, one woiild have to say that rio human prob- 
lems would be left over once nature had been made abundant and so- 
ciety had become well regulated. To enlist in the modern project, 
one would have to believe that all human problems can be solved by 
its measures. In this view, human beings would have to be understood 
as essentially self-interested agents, and if their self-interest could be 
gratified, no further human problems would remain. However, if 
sheer malevolence were to survive the completion of the modern 
project, it would follow that the modern project could not take care of 
everything. There would be questions that it could not answer and 
truths that it could not achieve. The problems addressed by Socrates, 
Plato; and the Bible—all of which Hobbes dismisses—woiuld still be 
outstanding. 

Furthermore, besides denying that anyone can directly wish the 
harm of another, Hobbes also denies that a human agent can formally 
wish the good of another. Just before he defines cruelty, Hobbes ex- 
amines pity, which he says is grief for the calamity of another. This 
grief, however, is not based on the agent’s wish for the other person’s 
good; rather, it “ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity 
may befall himself.” We pity others not because we wish them well 
and grieve over their loss, but because we fear that the same thing 
might happen to us. Self-interest and self-preservation thus trump any 
concern for the good of another precisely as such. The entire field of 





24 Some remarks by Christine Neulieb were helpful to me in this context. 
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moral conduct, defined as the taking of the good or bad of another as 
our good or bad, drops out of Hobbes’s philosophy of human nature. 

The fourth and final point we wish to make is theological. It con- 
cerns the relationship between friendship, moral action, and the 
Christian virtue of charity. We have said that virtuous moral con- 
duct.is constituted by the categorial form in which we achieve the 
good of another as our own good. This “touch of friendship” in all 
good moral action is a natural substrate that can be elevated by grace 
into the Christian theological virtue of charity. It is the point of con- 
tact between nature and grace. Charity, therefore, is not without a 
natural anticipation. It perfects human moral conduct, and the spe- 
cific element it brings to perfection is the form of friendship that lies 
at the heart of natural virtue. Charity relates human benevolence to 
divine generosity; it associates human virtue with the generosity at 
work in the life of the Holy Trinity and the overflow of such generos- 
ity in Creation and Redemption. The friendship that completes hu- 
man agency is thus transformed by grace into an intimation of the life 
lived and given by God. 


. The Catholic University of America 





5 On the change of context between the natural order and grace, see 
Robert Sokolowski, The God of Faith and Reason. Foundations of Chris- 
tian Theology (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1995), 53-87. 


THE ETHICAL AND THE RELIGIOUS 
DIMENSIONS OF L/ (RITES) 


A. S. CUA 


Tis ESSAY PRESENTS A CONFUCIAN PERSPECTIVE ON LI (rites, ritual 
propriety). My main concern is the question, “How can a Confucian 
moral philosopher move from the ethical to the religious dimension of 
li?” Section 1 provides an analysis of the scope, evolution, functions, 
and a brief discussion of the question of justification of li.! Section 2 
deals with the inner aspect of the foundation of conduct, the motiva- 
tional aspect of li-performance. Section 3 discusses the outer aspect 
of the foundation of li, focusing on Hsiin Tzu’s vision of the triad of 
tien (heaven, nature), earth, and humanity (ts’an t’ien-ti), an inter- 
pretation of his use of t’ien, shen (spirits, gods) and shen-ming (spiri- 
tual or godlike enlightenment) as expressing a respect for established 
linguistic, religious practice without an endorsement of associated 
popular religious beliefs. This interpretation leaves open the question 
of the validity of reasoned religious beliefs, while presuming the reli- 
gious dimension of li as extension of Confucian ethics. Section 4 cen- 
ters on the ethical significance of the li of mourning and sacrifice and 
the more general question on the efficacy of li, and concludes with 





Correspondence to: School of Philosophy, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, DC 20064. 

1 Jn this essay, parenthetical expressions of transcriptions function pri- 
marily as focal indicators of meanings of terms and for facility in distinguish- 
ing homophones. In relevant contexts, key Chinese characters will be dis- 
cussed. For an explication of the notion of Confucian tradition, see A. S. Cua, 
“The Idea of Confucian Tradition,” Review of Metaphysics 45, no. 4 (1992): 
803-40. For an extensive discussion of Confucian ethics, its tradition orienta- 
tion, basic conceptual framework focusing on jen (benevolence, goodness), 
yi (righteousness, rightness), and li (rites, ritual propriety) as interdependent 
notions, and principles for intercultural adjudication, see Cua, Moral Vision 
and Tradition: Essays on Confucian Ethics (Washington, D. C.: The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1998), essays 12-14. For an introduction to 
Confucian ethics, see Cua, “Chinese Confucian Philosophy,” in Routledge En- 
cyclopedia of Philosophy, vol. 1 (London: Routledge, 1998). 
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some remarks on the transformative significance of the religious di- 
mension of li. 


I 


An Analysis of Li. For more than two millennia, traditional Chi- 
nese moral life and thought have been much preoccupied with li as a 
means for the realization of the Confucian ideal of tao (Way) or hu- 
man excellence (shan). Implicit i in this notion of li is an idea of rule- 
governed conduct. A rough indication of its scope may be gathered 
from a list of possible translations. Depending on the context of Con- 
fucian discourse, li can be translated as “religious rites, ceremony, de- 
portment, decorum, propriety, formality, politeness, courtesy, eti- 
quette, good form, good behavior, [or] good manners.” For 
convenience of reference it is sometimes desirable to use such terms 
as “propriety,” “rules of propriety,” or “rules of proper conduct.”3 For 
marking the pervasive feature of the members of this list, one might 
propose such terms as “rites,” “rituals,” “ritual propriety,” or “ritual 
rules,” especially if we think of “rites” in the broad sense as inclusive 
of any established practice or set of action-guides that stresses formal 
procedures for proper behavior. However, without explicit explana- 
tion, this usage is likely to be misleading, particularly in view of the 
different connotations of the term. For this reason, I shall retain the 
transliteration li in this essay and adopt Hsiin Tzu’s distinction be- 
tween generic (kung- -ming) and specific terms (pieh-ming). A ge- 
neric term is a formal, general, abstract term amenable to specifica- 
tion by other terms in different contexts of discourse. These terms, 
used in practical or theoretical contexts, may be said to be specific 
terms in the sense that they specify the significance of the use of a ge- 
neric term adapted to a current purpose of discourse. Li will be used 
as a generic notion subject to specification in context by such locu- 
tion as “the li of x,” where x may mean “mourning,” “sacrifices,” “mar- 





2 Homer H. Dubs, Hsilntze: The Moulder of Ancient Confucianism 
(London: Arthur Probsthain, 1927), 113 n. Here, I replace Dubs’s “religion” 
by “religious rites.” In this essay, “rites” and “rituals” are used interchange- 
ably. 

3 See Chinese Classics, trans. James Tore vol. 1 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1893) and The Works of Hsiintze, trans. Homer H. Dubs (Taipei: 
Ch’eng-wen, 1966). 
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riage,” “manners,” and so forth.4 In this sense, law, morality, religion, 
and other social institutions, insofar as they require compliance with 
formal procedures, may be said to be concerned with ritual propriety. 
However, as a term for a compendious description of the scope of li, 
“ritual propriety” or the like presupposes some understanding of the 
connection of li with other cardinal notions of Confucian ethics. Al- 
though we occasionally refer to the dependence of the ethical signifi- 
cance of li on jen (benevolence, humanity) and yi (rightness, righ- 
teousness), for present purposes we assume their conceptual 
connection without elaboration.® 

Our explication of li is based mainly on the works of Hsiin Tzu 
and Li Chi (Record of Li).6 The Li Chi is one of the three ancient 
texts on li: Chou Li, Yi Li, and Li Chi. Chou Li deals with Chou orga- 
nization and institutions, Yi Li with codes of social conduct. The Li 
Chi mainly “deals with the meaning and significance of organization 





4¥or further discussion, see Cua, Ethical Argumentation: A Study in 
Hsiin Tzu’s Moral Epistemology (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1985), 6. 

5 For the connection of li, jen, and yi, see Cua, Moral Vision and Tradi- 
tion, essay 13. 

6 Li Chi is one of the five basic Confucian classics, compiled probably in 
the first century B.C. Many chapters reflect the influence and further devel- 
opment of Hsiin Tzu’s ethics. Reference to Li Chi is James Legge, The Li Ki 
or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of Propriety or Ceremonial Usages 
[1885], in The Sacred Books of the East, ed. Max Müller (Dehli: Motilal Ba- 
narsidass, 1966). The original Chinese edition I used is Meng-ou Wang, Li 
Chi chin-chu chin-i (Taipei: Commercial Press, 1977). mendations of 
Legge’s translations are indicated by asterisks. Similar device is used for ci- 
tation from the Hstin Tzu. Transcriptions are inserted in the translations to 
indicate my interpretive reading of Chinese characters and for subsequent 
comment. The Chinese Hsün Tzu text I use is Ti-sheng Li, Hsün Tzu chi- 
shih (Taipei: Hstieh-sheng, 1979). For easy access, whenever possible, I refer 
to Hsiin Tzu: Basic Writings, trans. Burton Watson (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1963). Advanced students must consult John Knoblock, 
Xunzi [Hsiin Tzu]: A Translation and Study of the Complete Works (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1988-94), a complete and updated scholarly 
translation of Hsiin Tzu’s works. Knoblock’s translation is sustained with im- 
pressive scholarship. The novice will also profit from his long introduction in 
the first volume and informative introduction to every chapter (pian) in the 
Hsiin Tzu. For a critical appreciation of Knoblock’s first volume, see Cua, 
“Feature Review: John Knoblock, Hsiin Tzu: A Translation and Study of the 
Complete Works, Volume 1, Books 1-6,” Philosophy East and West 41, no. 2 
(1991): 215-27. Reference to Hsiin Tzu is the name of the p’ien, followed by 
page number of the Li edition, for example, L23, and W15, K1:131 for Wat- 
gon’s and Knoblock’s translations. Occasionally I also refer to Dubs’s transla- 
tion, for example, D289. 
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and institutions as well as with rules of social life and certain related 
academic matters.”” The extensive scope of li is indicated by the sub- 
title of Legge’s translation: “Collection of Treatises on the Rules of 
Propriety or Ceremonial Usages.” 

Scope and the Evolution of Li. In the Li Chi, we find a wide 
scope of li, ranging from the li governing special occasions, such as 
mourning, sacrifices, marriage, and communal festivities, to the more 
ordinary occasions relating to conduct toward ruler, parents, elders, 
teachers, and guests. Different classifications are possible. Chu Hsi 
(1120-1200) points to five different sorts of concerns exemplified in 
the li: family, communities, study, states, and dynasties. More mod- 
ern but misleading classification can be offered in terms of law, reli- 
gion, military matters, politics, and ethics.8 

For elucidating the concept li, let us briefly consider its concep- 
tual evolution. Following Hu Shih (1891-1962), we regard the wide- 
ranging scope as exemplifying three different strata in the conceptual 
evolution of li.? The basic meaning of li lies in the idea of rule. (In 
this sense, Dubs’s rendering of li as “rules of proper conduct” is per- 
haps the best.) The evolution of li refers to its increasing extension. 
The earliest use, as far as scholars are able to ascertain, pertains to re- 
ligious rites. The etymology of li suggests its connection with sacri- 
fices to spirits. Shwo-wen, an ancient dictionary, notes that li is “com- 
pliance [with rules] for serving spirits (shen) and obtaining 
blessings.”10 





7Ming Kao, “Chu Hsi and the Discipline of Propriety,” in Chu Hsi and 
Neo-Confucianism, ed. Wing-tsit Chan (Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1986), 313. 

8 Joken Kato, “The Meaning of Li,” Philosophical Studies of Japan 4 
(1963): 79-95. 

? The following discussion of the conceptual evolution of li owes largely 
to Hu Shih, Chung-kuo che-hsiieh shih ta-kang, Part 1 (Taipei: Shang-wu, 
1947), 134-43. My use of Hu Shih does not endorse his apparent claim to be- 
ing a historical account, for as Kato points out, it is not plausible to regard 
the original meaning of li as pertaining exclusively to religious rites. “The re- 
ligious rites go back to the oldest antiquity when they were not something 
different from [those of] everyday life.” But Kato does not deny that the Con- 
fucians in the classics made a distinction between religious and ethical rules 
as Suggested by Hu Shih. Kato is more interested in the anthropological than 
the philosophical significance of li. See Kato, 82. 

10'Yti-tsai Tuan, Shuo-wen chieh-tzw (Shanghai: Shanghai ku-chi Pub- 
lisher, 1980). 
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In the second stage, li becomes a comprehensive notion embrac- 
ing all social habits and customs acknowledged and accepted as a set 
of action-guiding rules. In this sense, the scope of li is coextensive 
with that of tradition comprising established conventions, that is, cus- 
toms and usages deemed as a coherent set of precedents. Li is what 
distinguishes human beings from animals. 

The third stage in the evolution of li is connected with the notions 
of right (yi) and reason (li). In this sense, any rule that is right and 
reasonable can be accepted as an exemplary rule of conduct. Rules 
can be constructed or revised, and thus are not exclusively deter- 
mined by old customs and usages.!2 As one writer remarked: “The li 
are [the prescriptions of] reason. ... The superior man (chün-tzu) 
makes no movement without (a ground of) reason.”!3 Another em- 
phatic passage maintains that “[the rules of] li are the embodied ex- 
pression of what is right (yi). If an observance stands the test of being 
judged by the standard of what is right (yi), although it may not have 
been among the usages of the ancient kings, it may be adopted on the 
ground of its being right.”4 It is quite evident that the Li Chi, like 
Hsiin Tzu, was concerned with the problem of ethical justification. 
As Waley reminds us, “The task of the ritual theorists in the third cen- 
tury B.C. was to detrivialize ritual, to arrest its lapse into a domain of 
mere etiquette or good manners by reintegrating it into the current 
system of thought.”!5 The task consists, in part, in defending specific 
rules of propriety, and, in part, in offering reasoned justification for 
the existence of an established normative system. This concern of 
ancient Confucians is shown in their occasional tendency to associate 
li with its homophone li* (reason or rationale) and yi (rightness or 
fittingness).!6 The notion of yi, in part, is an attempt to provide a 





 Chii-li 1:5; Legge, The Li Ki 1:64-5 

2Hu, 137-8. 

13 Chung-ni yen-ch’il 2:663, Legge, The Li Ki 2275. 

4 Li-yün 1:308; Legge, The Li Ki 1:390*. 

- $ Arthur Waley, The Analects of Confucius (New York: Random House, 
1938), 59. 

16 See Tzu-shui Mao, Lun Yü chin-chu chin-i (Taipei: Commercial Press, 
1977), 185-7. For a general explication of li* (reason, principle), see Cua, 
“Reason and Principle in Chinese Philosophy,” in A Companion to Worid 
Philosophies, ed. Eliot Deutsch and Ron Bontekoe (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1997). For the uses of li* in Hsün Tzu and Wang Yang-ming, see Cua, Ethical 
Argumentation, and The Unity of Knowledge and Action: A Study in Wang 
Yang-ming’s Moral Psychology (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1982). 
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rationale for the acceptance of li. Yi focuses principally on what is 
right or fitting. Since what is right and reasonable depends primarily 
on judgment, yi may be understood as reasoned judgment concerning 
the right thing to do, more especially in particular exigencies. In two 
respects, acceptability of li depends on yt: (1) yi determines whether 
specific rules of li are the right sort of rules to regulate different types 
of conduct, and (2) the application of li requires yi, in the sense of 
reasoned judgment for their application to particular cases. Thus any 
established system of li is subject to a yt-evaluation, given the con- 
ceptual connection of li and yi.” Of course, the exercise of yi is 
rooted in benevolence or jen.18 As we shall see later in section 4, the 
question of the application of li depends on yi and jen. 

The Significance of Li. For explicating the rationale of li (li chih 
li*), we attend to overlapping questions concerning its (1) signifi- 
cance (li chth yi), (2) justification (i chik li-cheng), and (8) founda- 
tion of li (li chih pen).19 

In his essay on li, Hsiin Tzu points out that the rationale of li* (li 
chih li*) is truly profound.?° In general, understanding action-guides 
or fa (standard, model, law, rule of conduct), requires not just famil- 
iarity with their multiplicity, but more importantly, a discernment of 
their underlying significance.2! Thus, one must not confuse questions 
concerning the multiplicity of li (i chik shu) and their underlying sig- 
nificance (li chih yi). The li or rules of proper conduct provide ac- 





Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, 277-87. 

18 Li-yün 1:309; Legge, The Li Ki 1:390. 

This scheme of analysis is partially indebted to Ch’en Ta-ch’t (see his 
Hsün Tzu hstieh-shuo [Taipei: Chung-hua wenhua Publication Committee, 
1957). In his essay “Li chih fen-hsi” (“An Analysis of Li”), Ch’en distinguishes 
three layers of li, ranging from the superficial to the profound: (1) the outer 
layer or the numerousness of li (li chth shu), (2) the middle layer or signifi- 
cance of li (li chih yi), and (8) the inner layer or foundation of li (li chih 
pen), which stresses the appropriate attitude in human intercourse. An addi- 
tional and more practical question may be raised on the application of li (i 
chih ying-yung ) considered in section 4. The present explication of li is an 
abbreviated and modified scheme given in Cua, “The Concept of Li in Confu- 
cian Moral Theory,” in Understanding the Chinese Mind: The Philosophical 
Roots, ed. Robert E. Allinson (Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1989), 
elaborated in Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition. 

20 Ti-lun, L428, W98. 

21 Knoblock construes yi in this passage as “moral principles.” For 
problems of ascribing the notion of principles to Hstin Tzu, see Cua, Ethical 
Argumentation, 20-9. 
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tion-guides (fa) without explanation.“ For a chiin-tzu or paradig- 
matic individual, moral learning must culminate in the state of 
integrity or “completeness and purity” (ch’iian-tsut). And the achieve- 
ment of integrity depends on efforts to attain kuan-t’ung, that is, to 
gain a comprehensive understanding of the meaning and practical im- 
port of the texts. We find similar emphasis on the significance of li 
in the Li Chi. In the chapter on border sacrifices, the writer stated 
that “what is esteemed in the li-performance is its [underlying] signifi- 
cance (yi). When this is missed, the number of things and obser- 
vances may [still] be exhibited, as that is the task of the officers of 
prayers and the recorders.” 

For appreciating the significance of li (li chih yi), it is instructive 
to consider its principal functions by pondering Hsün Tzu’s remark on 
the origin of li. 


What is the origin of li? I answer that men are born with desires. If their 
desires are not satisfied, they cannot but seek means for satisfaction. If 
there are no limits or measures to govern their pursuit, contention will 
inevitably result. From contention comes disorder and from disorder 
comes poverty. The ancient Kings hated such disorder, and hence they 
established li (rules of proper conduct) and inculcated yi (sense of 
rightness) in order to draw distinctions (fen) and boundaries of respon- 
sibility for regulating men’s pursuit, to educate and nourish (yang) 
men’s desires, to provide opportunity for their satisfaction (ge-jen chih 
chiu). They saw to it that desires did not overextend the means of satis- 
faction, and material goods did not fall short of what was desired. Thus, 
both desires and goods mutually support each other. This is the origin 
of li. 


Delimiting Function. The foregoing passage gives a clear state- 
ment of the li's main objective or primary function to prevent social 
disorder. For Hsiin Tzu, social disorder is an inevitable result of hu- 
mans’ conflicting pursuit of things to satisfy their desires. Elsewhere 
he reminds his readers that the scarcity of resources to satisfy every- 
one’s desires would inevitably leads to contention (cheng). As a set of 
rules for proper conduct, li has a delimiting function, that is, defining 





2 Chtian-hsiieh, L14, W20*. 

23 Ch’iian-hsiieh, L19, W22. For a discussion of kuan-t’ung as a charac- 
teristic of ethical knowledge, see Cua, “The Possibility of Ethical Knowledge: 
Reflections on a Theme in the Hsiin Tzu,” in Epistemological Issues in An- 
cient Chinese Philosopy, ed. Hans Lenk and Gregor Paul (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1993). 

% Chiao-te hsing 1:349; Legge, The Li Ki 1:439*. 

2 Li-lun, L417, W88*. 
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the limits of individual pursuit of self-interest as well as boundaries of 
ethical responsibility. In this respect the rules of li are functionally 
analogous to those of negative moral injunctions against killing, lying, 
stealing, and so forth. We must also note that for Hsün Tzu, there is 
also a complementary, positive objective in li-regulation, that is, the 
rules of li are necessary to human life in society and community. For 
this reason, cooperation through division of labor and observance of 
social or class distinctions (fen) are required for an orderly, harmoni- 
ous social life. In his words, 
[T]he perfection of Hundred Skills is required just to nurture the needs 
of a single individual. Yet even the able find it impossible to be univer- 
sally skilled, and it is impossible for an individual to hold every office. 
If people live in alienation from each other and do not serve each 
other’s needs, there will be poverty; if there are no class divisions (fen) 
in society, there will be contention. 27 Poverty is a misfortune and con- 
tention a calamity. No means are as good to remedy misfortunes and 
eradicate calamities as causing social divisions to be clearly defined 
when giving form to society. 


For Hsün Tzu, the most important social distinctions are the distinc- 
tions of the eminent and the mean, the elder and the younger, rich and 
poor, important and unimportant members of society. These distinc- 
tions represent different sorts of responsibilities. From the sociologi- 
cal point of view, the li are concerned with the maintenance of social 
structure as a harmonious pattern of roles and statuses.22 Much in the 





2 “The Hundred Skills are all the skills and techniques that are needed 
to transform natural objects into useful things and that make civilization pos- 
sible”; K1:302 n. 9. 

27 Fen, here translated by Knoblock as “social class distinctions” per- 
tains to roles, statuses, and positions in society or government. The envis- 
aged social hierarchy, more accurately, multiple hierarchies, is flexible. Cir- 
cumstances of individuals do change throughout their lives and thus affect 
their status and position in society. For Hsün Tzu, social distinctions (fen) 
are not fixed nor hereditary, for individuals, whether they are sons of kings 
or dukes or commoners, may be promoted or demoted in accordance with 
their merits or demerits. (See especially Wang-chih, L161,W33-4.) In this 
connection, we may note Ch’en’s complementary proposal for dealing with 
the functions of li in Hsim Tzu by focusing on fen (social distinction), chieh 
(restraint), and yang (nourishment). The first two correspond to the delimit- 
ing, and the third to the supportive function. One can then bring in the enno- 
bling function through the connection of li, jen, and yi (Ch’en, chap. 9). 
However, I deal with the question of the foundation of li (li chih pen) by dis- 
tinguishing the inner and outer aspects. Ch’en stresses only on the inner as- 
pect. 

B Fu-kuo, L196; K1:121. 
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spirit of Hsiin Tzu, one writer in the Li Chi remarks: “It is by the li that 
what is doubtful is displayed, and what is minute is distinguished, that 
they may serve as dykes (fang) for the people. Thus it is that there are 
grades of the noble and the mean, the distinctions of dress, the differ- 
ent places at court; and so the people [are taught to] give place to one 
another.® For the ruler, the li are an important instrument of social 
and political control, but notably, the social distinctions are valued 
not only because of their traditional backing but also because of their 
display of personal moral merits. The significance of li as a tradition 
thus lies in its implicit critical moral acceptance. 

Supportive Function. The idea of li as “dykes for conserving vir- 
tues” provides us a way to appreciate the supportive function of li. 
Recall Hsiin Tzu’s remark on the origin of li, the rules of li also pro- 
vide satisfaction of desires within the boundary of proper conduct. 
Within this boundary, expression of feelings and desires must be rec- 
ognized. In Hsün Tzu’s words, the li must provide for opportunity for 
their satisfaction (ke-jen chih chiu). Thus, in addition to the delimit- 
ing function, the li have a supportive function, that is, they provide 
conditions or opportunities for satisfaction of desires within the pre- 
scribed limits of action. The chiin-teu, the ethically paradigmatic indi- 
viduals, are the same as the small-minded, persons with respect to 
their nature (hsing) and capacities (tsai) for acquiring knowledge and 
action. “When hungry, they desire food, when cold, they desire to be 
warm; when exhausted from toil, they desire rest; and they all desire 
benefit and hate harm. Such are the natures that men are born pos- 
sessing.. They do not have to await development before they become 
so.”31 

In an important sense, the supportive function of li acknowledges 
the integrity of our natural desires. So long as they are satisfied within 
the bounds of propriety, we accept them for what they are, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, wise or foolish, good or bad. The main 
supportive function of li is the redirection of the course of individual 
self-seeking activities, not the suppression of motivating desires. This 





29In sociological terms, li may be regarded as a structure in Robert Mer- 
ton’s sense, that is, “the pattern arrangements of role-sets, status-sets, and 
status-sequences.” See Victor Turner, Dramas, Fields, and Metaphors (ith- 
aca: Cornell University Press, 1974), 237, 284. 

30 Fang-chi 2:674, Legge, The Li Ki 2:285; also 1:63. 

31 Jung-ju, L64, K1:191. 
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is the sublimating function of li. Just as the delimiting function of li is 
functionally analogous to that of negative moral injunctions or crimi- 
nal law, their supportive function may be compared with that of pro- 
cedural law, which contains rules that enable us to carry out our 
wishes and desires, for example, the law of wills and contracts. Like 
these procedural rules, the li contribute to the fulfillment of desires 
without pronouncing value judgments. More important, the li also 
have an educational and nourishing function (yang) in encouraging 
learning and cultivation of personal character, the subjects of the first 
two essays in the Hsiin Tzu. To be a human being, in the ethical 
rather than the biological sense, is to aspire to become an ethically re- 
sponsible scholar or official (shih), a paradigmatic ethical person 
(chiin-tzu), or a sage (sheng). 

More generally, in ordinary human intercourse, we can appreci- 
ate the supportive function of li by reflecting on the significance of 
the li of civility. Much of the li of civility facilitate human intercourse, 
especially among strangers. The li of civility are especially important 
in discursive or argumentative context, for their supportive function 
reminds the parties in conflict that there must be agreeable proce- 
dures for resolving conflict before they deal with substantive matters 
at issue.” A Confucian philosopher, while aware of the possibility of 
mere observance of li without appropriate regard for jen and yi, will 
not altogether reject their ethical value because conformity to the li 
of manners and civility is an example of regard for the necessity of li 
as have an enabling function in promoting agreeable, effortless, 
smooth conditions for human interaction. Moreover, as Yu Tzu points 
out, living in harmony (ho) is the most valuable thing among the desir- 
able consequences of the functions of li.3 The focus on harmonious 
intercourse, in this sense, does not entail t’ung, that is, agreement of 
feelings, interests, or opinions. Perhaps this important reminder is 
the force of Confucius’ remark: “A chiin-tzu seeks harmony (ho), but 
not agreement (tung). A small-minded seeks agreement but not har- 
mony.” More fully and perspicuously, we may render Confucius’ re- 
mark in this way: “Although the chiin-tew behaves in a conciliatory 
manner, he does not make his views coincide with others; the small- 





® Cua, Ethical Argumentation, chap. 1. 
8 Analects 1:12. 
4 Analects 13:23. 
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minded man, although he makes his views coincide with those of oth- 
ers, he does not behave in a conciliatory manner.” More fundamen- 
tally, the domain of the supportive function of li leaves open a wide 
scope for the exercise of autonomy or freedom of choice. We have the 
saying: “The salient features of mind (hsin-jung) are these: Its choices 
are not subject to any external control. Inevitably it manifests its own 
choices. 

The Ennobling Function and the Aesthetic Dimension of Li. The 
focus on the ennobling function of li is a distinctive feature of Confu- 
cian ethics and traditional Chinese culture. The keynote of the enno- 
bling function is cultural refinement, the education and nourishment 
(yang) of emotions and desires and their transformation in accord 
with the spirit of jen and yi. The characteristic concern with the form 
of proper behavior is still present. However, the form stressed is not 
just a matter of fitting into an established social structure or set of dis- 
tinctions, nor is it a matter of methodical procedure that facilitates the 
satisfaction of the agent’s desires and wishes; rather, it involves the el- 
egant form (wen) for the expression of ethical character. A li-perfor- 
mance is not just an exhibition of an empty form, for the chiin-tzu 
complies with li in order “to give proper and elegant expression to his 
feelings.”8? 

The ennobling function of li focuses primarily on the develop- 
ment of commendable or beautiful virtues (mei-te). The “beauty” 
(mei) of the expression of an ethical character lies in the balance be- 
tween emotions and form. Notably for Hsün Tzu, the desired transfor- 
mation of man’s original, problematic nature (ksing) is not just an out- 
come of a process of inculcating ethical virtues, principally directed to 
conflict-resolution, but also a beautification of man’s original nature. 
As Hsiin Tzu put it: “human nature (hsing) provides raw material, and 
constructive human effort (wei) is responsible for the glorification 
and flourishing of elegant form and orderly expression. Without con- 
structive human effort, human nature cannot beautify itself (teu- 
mei).”® In this light the li-performance culminates in the experience 





% Confucius: The Analects, trans. Raymond Dawson (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993), 52*. 

% Chieh-pi, L488. For more discussion of Hstin Tzu’s conception of au- 
tonomy, see Cua, Ethical Argumentation, chap. 4. 

37 Tseng Tzu wen 1:260; Legge, The Li Ki 1:381. 

38 Li-lun, L439. 
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of joy. In Hsiin Tzu’s words: “All rites (li) begin in simplicity, are 
brought to fulfillment in elegant form (wen), and end in joy.” 

To speak of the aesthetic dimension of li is to focus on the inti- 
mate connection between ethical and aesthetic values. Since the li 
are constitutive procedures for realizing the ideal of jen, the li refine 
and ennoble our feelings and means of pursuing our desires. An ethi- 
cal action, in this light, is a beautiful performance. It is an achieve- 
ment. “The learning of a chiin-tzw (paradigmatic person) is for the 
sake of beautifying his own person.” For Hsiin Tzu, man’s basic mo- 
tivational structure is “bad (e)” in a double sense. It is “bad” because 
of its tendency toward chaos and destruction. It is “bad” also in the 
sense of its being inferior or “ugly.” Without li transformation, hu- 
mans can hardly be distinguished from the birds and beasts. When a 
person becomes good, he or she may also be said to be a beautiful 
person. What is deemed admirable in the virtuous conduct of the 
chiin-tzu thus lies in the harmonious fusion of form and feelings.4 
Such a piece of conduct complying with li-requirements can become a 
fitting object of contemplation. The spectator may take a delight in 
contemplating the li-performance. In two different and related ways, 
a li-performance may be said to be an object of delight. In the first 
place, the elegant form is something that delights our senses. It can 
be contemplated with delight quite apart from the expressed emo- 
tional quality. In the second place, when we attend to the emotion or 
emotional quality expressed by the action, which we perceive as a 
sign of an ethical virtue or character, our mind is delighted and ex- 
alted, presuming of course that we are also agents interested in the 
promotion of ethical virtues in general. In much the same spirit, the 
chün-tzu delights in pursuing the tao (Way). In Hsiin Tzu’s words, 
“The chiln-tzu rejoices in attaining the tao, while the small-minded 
man rejoices in gratifying his desires.”4 

In sum, for Hsiin Tzu, a li-performance displays a combination of 
three different components: (1) a characteristic form which exempli- 
fies compliance with a relevant procedure; (2) an attitude or emotion 
which expresses the ethical agent’s feeling deemed as something be- 
fitting the occasion; and (8) a joy or satisfaction experienced by the 





® Li-lun, L427, W94. 

0 Chk'üan-hsüeh, L14. 

4 Li-lun, L430, W96. 
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agent in the consummation of the act. To speak of the aesthetic di- 
mension of li is to stress the intimate connection between moral and 
aesthetic values. Ideally, being a balanced integration of form, emo- 
tions, and relevant moral attitude, a li-performance, much like a work 
of art, can be viewed as possessing a gestalt or organic unity. It is re- 
garded by the Confucians as beautiful, in part because of the elegant 
form (wen), which also expresses what may be called a cultural style 
of life that embodies a tradition. In this sense, in a li-performance the 
Confucian actor may be said to integrate his action with his cultural 
history.® 

If it is proper to say, as some aestheticians have argued, that we 
perceive the emotional quality in some works of art, we can say that a 
similar quality in a li-performance is perceived. Just as I can claim 
that I perceive the grace of a curve in a painting or joy in a piece of 
music; in much the same way I can claim that I perceive the grace or 
joy in ali-performance. The perception in question, of course, is not 
ordinary sense perception, but rather, in Berkeley’s terms, the percep- 
tion of sign and thing signified.“ This way of looking at perception of 
personal qualities throws some light on the nature of li-performance. 
When a personal or emotional quality with its expression in a proper 
form is perceived, it is perceived as a sign of a virtue concretely em- 
bodied in action. As spectators we may be mistaken about this for the 
relation between sign and thing signified is a contingent relation. 
What we take to be a sign of a virtue, as the Confucian is well aware, 
may turn out to be a successful pretension rather than a genuine and 
sincere impression. So also the agent, however sincere in expressing 
his emotions, may be a victim of self-deception. For this reason, 





4 See Cua, Dimensions of Moral Creativity, 62-3; also, Noah Edward 
Fehl, Li: Rites and Propriety in Literature and Life: A Perspective for a 
Cultural History of Ancient China (Hong Kong: The Chinese University of 
Hong Kong Press, 1971), 3. 

44 See O. K. Bowsuma, “The Expression Theory of Art,” in Aesthetics and 
Language, ed. W. Elton (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954); R. W. Hepburn, 
“Emotions and Emotional Qualities: Some Attempts at Analysis,” in Aesthet- 
ics in the Modern World, ed. Harold Osborne (New York: Weybright and Tal- 
ley, 1960). For the distinction between signs and things signified, see particu- 
larly George Berkeley, Essay Toward a New Theory of Vision, par. 65; and 
Alciphron, Seventh Dialogue, par. 14. For an account inspired by Berkeley's 
conception of the uses of signs, see Colin Murray Turbayne, The Myth of Met- 
aphor (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), chap. 4. 

45 Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, essay 11. 
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Confucian moralists quite regularly stress the importance of self-ex- 
amination. A reasonable and impartial review of one’s conduct is a 
task essential to the development of moral character and the practice 
of virtue. 

Thus, for the Confucians our moral virtues attain their fruition in 
being fused with elegant forms. This fusion may be properly con- 
ceived as a fusion of both moral and aesthetic values. Neither the ele- 
gant form nor the attitude or emotion that embodied the moral virtue 
can be detached for independent description or evaluation, for the li- 
performance is a single action. This view recalls a prominent theme 
of the eighteenth-century British moralists in their discourse on the 
beauty of virtue and the deformity of vice.46 Hstin Tzu would concur 
with Hume’s remark that the “constant habit of surveying ourselves, 
as it were in reflection, keeps alive all the sentiments of right and 
wrong, and begets in noble natures a certain reverence for themselves 
as well as others, which is the surest guardian of every virtue, ... 
[that] every inward beauty and moral grace is studiously acquired and 
the mind is accomplished in every perfection which can adorn or em- 
bellish a rational creature.”47 Yet while Hume would ground social 
virtues in utility, Hsiin Tzu would emphasize the nonutilitarian char- 
acter of moral beauty, for it is in part their elegant form that gives an 
aesthetic significance to virtuous quality, not just their utilitarian 
value. 

With the ennobling function of li in mind, we can appreciate 
some scholars’ preference for “noble person’ as a translation of chiin- 
tzu.8 Divested of its aristocratic connotation, a noble person is an 
ethically superior person or paradigmatic individual whose life and 
conduct exemplify mei-te or ethical virtues in a very high degree, em- 
bodying particularly the concern for jen and yi. As we shall see in 
section 3, respect for traditional li or rites of mourning and sacrifices 
is in part an expression for the concern with jen and yi, because such 
practices exemplify the Confucian tao or ideal of humanity. 





46 For some representative selections from Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Price, and others, see D. D. Raphael, British Moralists, 1650-1800, vol. 2 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969). 

47 David Hume, An Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (India- 
napolis: Bobbs Merrill Co., 1957), 93. 
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Justification of Li. The foregoing discussion on the significance 
of li, which centers on its principal functions, implicitly provides par- 
tial answers to reasonable questions that may be raised on the accept- 
ability of li; for example, the question concerning change or modifica- 
tion of the scope of li (li chih shu). If the basic function of li is the 
prevention and resolution of human conflict, obviously, conflict may 
take a multiplicity of forms that cannot always be envisaged and antic- 
ipated even by the most gifted of humans concerned with the problem. 
As the “prescriptions of reason,” persons responsible for revision of 
the li must pay heed to the requirements of the time (skih) and cir- 
cumstance. As one writer in the Li Chi remarks, “Kings of the Three 





48 Such as Lionel Giles, Herbert Fingarette, and Benjamin Schwartz. 
James Legge, the pioneer of English translation of classical Confucian texts, 
often used “superior man” as a translation of chiln-tzu. When this term first 
occurs in the Analects, he proffered “a man of complete virtue.” His note, 
however, is a good reminder of the difficulty of literary translation. “[ Chiin- 
tzu] I translate here—‘a man of complete virtue.’ Literary, it is—‘princely 
man.’... It is a technical term in Chinese moral writers for which there is no 
exact correspondency in English, and which cannot always be rendered the 
same way”; Legge, Chinese Classics, 1:138-9. Later, Lionel Giles, implicitly 
critical of Legge’s “superior man,” proposed “princely man” with this com- 
ment: “This is the much-discussed chiin teu [chiin-tzu], an expression of 
which the stereotyped English equivalent is the ‘superior man.’ But in this 
there is, unhappily, a tinge of blended superciliousness and irony absolutely 
foreign to the native phrase, which in my opinion makes it unsuitable. 
‘Princely man’ is as nearly as possible the literal translation, and sometimes, 
as we shall see, it actually means “prince.” But in the majority of cases the 
connotation of rank or authority is certainly not explicit, and as a general ren- 
dering I have preferred ‘the higher type of man,’ ‘the nobler sort of man,’ or 
sometimes more simply as ‘the good man.’ Perhaps the nearest approxima- 
tion is to be found in the Greek ho kalos kagathos, because that implies high 
mental and moral qualities combined in all the outward bearing of a gentle- 
man”; Giles, The Sayings of Confucius (London: John Murray, 1907), 53. In- 
evitably any translation is an interpretation and thus liable to be misleading 
without explanation. The recent, common translation of chün-tzu as “gentle- 
man” is an example. The translation “noble person” is acceptable in the light 
of the Confucian emphasis on the ennobling function of li. For comments on 
some common translations of chiin-tzu, see Cua, “Feature Review.” Compar- 
ison of chiin-tzu to Aristotle’s spoudaious is illuminating, for like the latter, a 
chiin-tzu is a paradigmatic individual who is actuated by a moral vision and a 
sense of rightness (yi) which enables him to render reasonable judgment in 
exigent situations (Cua, Dimensions, 45-6, 66-76; Max Hamburger, “Aristotle 
and Confucius: A Study in Comparative Philosophy,” Philosophy 31 (1956): 
355; Giles, 53). For the role of chiin-tzu in moral education, see Cua, Moral 
Vision and Tradition, essay 8. 
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Dynasties did not copy the li of the preceding dynasty, because of dif- 
ferences in society.” In other words, the subject matter of li cannot 
be determined without regard to the current needs and conditions of 
the society. The issue of change with respect to ritual rules is thus a 
practical rather than a mere theoretical issue. The governing consid- 
eration is the reasoned exercise of yi or the sense of appropriateness 
according to the time and place of a particular society. More gener- 
ally, Hsün Tzu would recommend that we must use yi to cope with 
changing circumstances (i-yi pien-ying).50 

The traditional ritual code represents no more than a codification 
of ethical experiences based on jen and yi.5! Its relevance to the 
present, particularly in exigent situations, is a matter of a reasoned 
judgment. In this light, the li are, in principle, subject to revision or 
even elimination. Notably, one must reject those rules that are unrea- 
sonably burdensome and superfluous, and retain those rules that are 
practicable and essential to the maintenance of the social order. A 
respect for a living tradition is quite different from the attitude of the 
traditionalist. A blind faith in the relevance of a tradition is quite dis- 
tinct from its critical acceptance. A contemporary Confucian theorist 
would concur with Pelikan that the critical examination of a living tra- 
dition is “made obligatory, not only by the inner dynamic of the tradi- 
tion itself, but by outsiders who have raised questions about the unex- 
amined assumptions of the tradition.” Indeed, the very idea of 
Confucian tradition is a self-critical interpretive concept. 

Similar consideration applies to the query whether the li are ab- 
solute or relative to particular circumstances. In normal situations 
within a community, the li may be said to be absolute, in that they 
pose no serious moral perplexity; they have no exceptions. In dealing 
with customary practices of other communities, however, one’s sense 
of appropriateness (yi) must determine proper conduct. As it is said 
in the Li Chi: “In [observing] the li, what is appropriate (yi*) for the 





8 Yueh-chi 2:498; Legge, The Li Ki 2:102*. 

See Pu-kou, L43; Chih-shih, L306. 

51 Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, essay 13. 

52 Kao, 324. 

58 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1984), 72. 

54Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, essay 12. 
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time and circumstances should be followed, just as a person sent on a 
mission to another state should follow her customs.”© Of course, an 
ethically cultivated person (chiin-tzu), informed by the spirit of jen 
and yi, while exercising his art of accommodation (chien-shu), will 
not sacrifice his integrity. He can neither be subverted by his natural 
desire for personal gain, nor by the power of an established authority 
or the masses.5’ Most important, in any situation which he deems exi- 
gent, whether within or outside his own community, the li have to be 
declared irrelevant, while they may be “absolute” as a first consider- 
ation in moral reflection. An exigent situation calls for immediate at- 
tention. The issue here has nothing to do with building an exception 
to the rule but one of making an exception to the rule. The rule retains 
its absolute character, but judged as irrelevant to the exigent situa- 
tion. When the judgment is challenged, the Confucian agent will en- 
gage in argumentation. In this connection, questions may be raised as 
to the use of argumentation in defending the Confucian tradition. 

As widely noted by many contemporary writers on Confucian eth- 
ics, in argumentative discourse the Confucians are fond of appeal to 
historical events, paradigmatic individuals, and sages. This ethical use 
of historical knowledge and beliefs is a pervasive feature of classical 
Confucianism. However, one must be wary of accepting the common 
view that Chinese thinkers are inclined to be uncritical toward their 
tradition and history, or that they believe that history provides the ex- 
clusive guidance for present problems and perplexities. A respect for 
tradition and its history and for exemplary historical persons and 
events is best appreciated by considering its principal, argumentative 
uses of the past or historical appeal, that is, the elucidative and evalu- 
ative uses. 

The elucidative function of the use of history attempts to clarify 
the relevance of the past to the present. This is basically an expres- 
sion of the respect for tradition, shedding light on a committed per- 
son’s interpretation of the living significance of the tradition, his or 
her critical understanding of the tradition. Of course, the question of 





& Chil-li, 2; Legge, The Li Ki 1: 62-3*. 

5 Fei-hsiang, L86. 

57 Ch’ilan-hsiieh, L19; W22-3. 

© Cua, Ethical Argumentation, and Moral Vision and Tradition, essay 
12. 
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evaluation arises in serious Confucian discourse. Inherent in the use 
of historical characters for elucidating and demonstrating the applica- 
bility of an ethical thesis is the implicit claim that human history is the 
proper subject of ethical appraisal. However, this claim is explicit in 
the evaluative use of the historical appeal. 

Notably, the elucidative use of the historical appeal is retrospec- 
tive, that is, the use of the appeal to the past for judging the present 
(yi-ku ch’ih chjin), while the evaluative use is prospective, that is, for 
the sake of determining the relevance of the past to the present (yi- 
chin ch’th ku). In the retrospective use, Hsiin Tzu is clearly recom- 
mending the adoption of a standpoint based on historical knowledge 
or beliefs for the purpose of maintaining or assessing the adequacy of 
current beliefs. The prospective use, on the contrary, stresses our 
knowledge and understanding of the present problematic situation as 
a basis for assessing the unexamined claims based on the past as a 
guidance to the present. Both the retrospective and prospective uses 
of the historical appeal are essentially critical, and can be used either 
in the positive defense of one’s thesis or in the negative evaluation of 
another's thesis or both. In effect, the retrospective use of the histori- 
cal appeal invokes an established framework with its operative crite- 
ria or standards for justification of ethical judgments.® Of course, 
one can always raise external questions about an established practice. 

The prospective use of the historical appeal reverses the stand- 
point of the retrospective one. Human history is seen as a subject 
matter rather than as a basis for ethical judgment. In adopting this 
standpoint, one can no longer avail oneself of the presumption of the 
truth of historical beliefs without critical examination, nor can one 
presume the existence of shared historical knowledge. The key issue 
here lies in the present evidential grounding of ethical claims.© 





® For the distinction between standard-invoking and standard-setting 
aspect of normative discourse, see J. O. Urmson, The Emotive Theory of Eth- 
ics (London: Hutchinson University Library, 1968), 68. 

& 1 leave aside here more complex philosophical issues on justification 
of rules by way of the human predicament, ideal of excellence, and the dis- 
tinction between ritual and morality. For this discussion, see Cua, Moral Vi- 
sion and Tradition, essay 13. For an extensive study of Hsiin Tzu’s uses of 
the historical appeal, see Cua, “Ethical Uses of History in Early Confucian- 
ism: The Case of Hsiin Tzu,” Philosophy East and West 35, no. 2 (1985): 133- 
56. 
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The Foundation of Li: The Inner Aspect. For a contemporary 
Confucian moral philosopher, there are questions concerning the 
foundation of a person’s commitment to the practice of li. Of course, 
lying in the background is an implicit commitment to the li’s enno- 
bling function, that is, to jen and yi. Our question of foundation (pen) 
inquires, so to speak, into the supporting edifice that provides the ac- 
tuating force to the commitment to the practice of li. We may ap- 
proach this question by distinguishing the inner (nei) and outer (waz) 
aspects of the foundation of li deemed as the anchorage of the agent’s 
serious commitment to the Confucian tao or ideal of human excel- 
lence (shan). In the language of the Great Learning, such a person 
has attained sincerity of thought (ch’eng) and is free from self-decep- 
tion, that is, he has attained, in Chu Hsi’s words, the state of “truthful- 
ness, genuineness, and freedom from falsity” (chen-shih wu-wang).5! 
Whereas the inner aspect of the li-performance pertains to ch’eng (sin- 
cerity) embracing a variety of moral attitudes, dispositions, and emo- 
tions; the outer aspect to the underlying Confucian vision of the unity 
and harmony of humanity and t’ien (Heaven, Nature) and its implica- 
tion for concern for the well-being of all things in the universe.© Dif- 
ferently put, the inner aspect pertains to the psychology of li-perfor- 
mance, the outer aspect to the committed person’s ultimate concern, 
to understanding the tao as a moral vision with cosmic significance. 
As we shall later see the outer aspect of the foundation of lì provides a 
transition to Confucian spirituality or the religious dimension of li. 

Let us first consider the inner aspect of a l¢-performance con- 
formable, say, to a li of civility, manners, or deportment. The li of 
manners and deportment are those formal prescriptions governing or- 
dinary incidents of life, for example, greetings, bowing, handshakes, 
smiling in appropriate occasions, decency in speech and appearance, 





61 Chu Hsi, Ssu-shu chi-chu (Hong Kong: T’ai-p’ing, 1980), 19. For a dif- 
ferent translation of ch’eng-yi as “making the will sincere” instead of “making 
one’s thought sincere,” see Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philos- 
ophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 89. For more discussion 
of ch’eng-yi and the problem of self-deception, see Cua, Moral Vision and 
Tradition, essay 11. Note that the inner aspect of the foundation of li may 
also be elaborated along the line suggested by the notion of ch’eng (sincerity) 
in the Doctrine of the Mean. 

€ Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, essays 2 and 7. 
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and so forth. In this context, respectfulness (kung) and reverence 
(ching) are essential to the li-performance. More generally, the per- 
son must express ch’eng (sincerity). In one striking passage in the 
Hsiin Tzu, much reminiscent of the Doctrine of the Mean (Chung 
Yung), we find the following: “For nourishing (yang) the mind of 
chiin-tzu (paradigmatic individual), there is nothing better than sin- 
cerity (ch’eng). For attaining sincerity there is no other concern than 
to abide by jen and to practice yi.® 

Thus the ch’eng of a li-performance presupposes a concern with 
jen and yi. In the light of jen, the agent, apart from attention to wen 
or cultural refinement, must also have an affectionate concern for the 
well-being of one’s fellows. This concern involves chung and shu, do- 
ing one’s best to realize one’s ethical commitment to the practice of 
jen and consideration of others’ desires and thought,® presupposing 
yi (rightness) as the ethical standard for the evaluation of conduct in 
an appropriate context of action.® Confucius’ idea of shu, that is, “Do 
not impose on others what you yourself do not desire,” may be con- 
strued as a counsel of humility and modesty.” While humility is com- 
patible with just pride, it is a desirable moral attitude, because one’s 
claim to knowledge about what is good for oneself and another must 
be proportional to accessible information and experience. While such 
knowledge may provide grounds for a claim for its significance for fu- 
ture conduct, reasonable persons would avow their sense. of fallibility 
or humility. Sagacious or judicious judgments will also be informed 
by a sense of timeliness (shih) and the exercise of yi or sense of right- 
ness responsive to varying, changing circumstances. 

Also, for the jen-person, humility is a desirable ethical attribute 
because no human possesses the knowledge of all possible, appropri- 
ate specifications of the concrete significance of the ideal of the good 
for individual human life. As a result, one’s understanding and con- 
crete specification of the good human life will be always made from a 





& Pu-kou, LAT, compare K1:177. 

64 Analects 4:15. 

® Analects 15:24. 

% Cua, “Confucian Vision and the Human Community,” Journal of Chi- 
nese Philosophy 11, no. 3 (1984): 226-38. 
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Penguin Books, 1979). 
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limited and partial perspective. When shu is positively construed, 
while it is compatible with just pride in ethical attainment, it is best 
construed as a counsel of modesty, which stresses the importance of 
making reasonable or moderate claims on others. One ordinary sense 
of “being reasonable” indicates that a reasonable person will refrain 
from making excessive or extravagant demands on others.® More 
fundamentally, in the light of Confucian tao or jen as an ideal theme of 
the good, one must be modest in imposing wishes and desires upon 
others. A person committed to jen and yi, actuated by modesty or 
moderation, will be concerned with the mean (chung) between excess 
and deficiency. Such a concern, however, presupposes that the agent 
exercises moral discretion (ch’tian). As Mencius reminds us, “Holding 
on to the middle [chung] is closer to being right, but to do this without 
moral discretion [ch’iian] is no different from holding to one extreme. 
The reason for disliking those who hold to one extreme is that they 
cripple the Way. One thing is singled out to the neglect of a hundred 
others.”© 

Expression of concern for jen and yi requires, to borrow Hume’s 
words, a delicacy of taste, sensitivity not only to wen, the elegant form 
of conduct, but also to others’ “prosperity and adversity, obligations 
and injuries.”” Again, recall Mencius’ notion of commiseration (ts’e- 
yin chih hsin) as a beginning or seed of jen and a jen-person as one 
who has a hsin (heart/mind) that is sensitive to the suffering of others 
(pu jen-jen chih hsin); also sense of shame as a seed of the virtue of 
yi.“ On the latter, Hsiin Tzu would add that just as it is important to 





® Cua, The Unity of Knowledge and Action: A Study in Wang Yang- 
ming’s Moral Psychology (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1982). 

® Mencius, trans. D. C. Lau (London: Penguin Books, 1970), 7A:26*. For 
further discussion of shu and the Golden Rule, see Cua, “Confucian Vision 
and the Human Community,” and “Reasonable Persons and the Good: Reflec- 
tions on an Aspect of Weiss’ Ethical Thought,” in Philosophy of Paul Weiss, 
ed. Lewis E. Hahn (LaSalle: Open Court, 1995); Robert E. Allinson, “The Con- 
fucian Golden Rule: A Negative Formulation,” Journal of Chinese Philoso- 
phy 12, no. 3 (1985): 305-15; David Nivison, “ Chung and Shu,” in Encyclope- 
dia of Chinese Philosophy, ed. A. S. Cua (New York: Garland Publishing, 
2002). For an insightful yet brief discussion of the role of yi in evaluating 
three different versions of the Golden Rule (Confucius, Mencius, and West- 
ern versions), see Ta-ch’i Ch’en, Ch’en Pai-nian hsien-sheng wen-chi, vol. 3 
(Taipei: Shang-wu, 1994), 164-72. 
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Political and Literary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963), 4. 
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distinguish between intrinsic honor or honor justly deserved (yi- 
jung) and extrinsic honor or honor derived from a person’s circum- 
stance (shih-jung), one must also distinguish between shame justly 
deserved (yi-ju) and shame derived from a person’s circumstance 
(shih-ju). 

The honor and shame justly deserved are conditions of character 
for which one is ethically responsible. The shame justly deserved is 
thus the agent’s responsibility because the person has deliberately en- 
gaged in ethically wrong conduct, for example, conduct that is way- 
ward and abandoned, reckless, arrogant and cruel, oppressive and ra- 
pacious.” There is no assurance that intrinsic and extrinsic honor 
will coincide in practice. Abiding by benevolence (jen) and acting in 
accord with one’s sense of what is right (yi), and doing virtuous acts 
(te) are ordinarily reliable ways of managing one’s life; however, it is 
possible that they may bring about dangerous (or unwanted) conse- 
quences.” Yet it cannot be doubted that the honor and shame one 
morally deserves are products of one’s own intentional acts and thus 
properly reflect one’s virtues and vices.” Implicit in both Mencius’ 
and Hsün Tzu’s conceptions of shame is something like the distinction 
between social and ethical standards.® Like Aristotle, classical Con- 
fucians were concerned with the noble and the base in the light of eth- 
ical virtues and vices. Hsiin Tzu, in particular, would exalt a man of li 
not just because his outward appearance and actions conform to li 
but also because such a display makes manifest and glorious (lung) 
his moral attainment.” 





7 Cheng-lun, LA10—11, K3:46. 

T Jung-ju, L60, K1:189. 

7 ch’tian-hsileh, L5, W17. 

® Here I use the generic term “shame” that has a number of specific 
terms in classical Chinese, hsiu, ju, and ch’ih. Mencius often used the first 
and Hsün Tzu the second term. While these terms differ somewhat in mean- 
ing, Shun justly points out that their ethical significance lies in the distinction 
between ethical and social standards. I suppose Shun would agree that the 
distinction is not an exclusive disjunction since social standards may also be 
accepted as part of ethical standards so long as they share the same ratio- 
nale. See Kwong-loi Shun, Mencius and Early Chinese Thought (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1997), 58-63. For a comparative study of shame, 
see A. S. Cua, “Ethical Significance of Shame: The Insights of Aristotle and 
Xunzi [Hsün Tzu],” Philosophy East and West 58 (forthcoming, April 2003). 
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Before turning to the outer aspect of the foundation of li, let us 
briefly note the complex range of attitudes, dispositions, and emo- 
tions involved in the inner aspect of the foundation of li and their con- 
nection with the names of virtues. The Analects provides an ample vo- 
cabulary of ordinary ethical virtues amenable to interpretation and 
reinterpretation of their significance. One thinks of such terms desig- 
nating particular virtues, for example, filiality, courage, loyalty, fidel- 
ity, yielding to elders or superior, uprightness, circumspection, and ac- 
commodation.”” Different time and circumstance of the Confucian 
agents would yield different interpretations. Moreover, these terms 
refer to dependent virtues, for their ethical significance depends on 
concern for the cardinal virtues such as jen and yi. Positive attitudes 
toward these cardinal and dependent virtues are considered praise- 
worthy, just as negative attitudes toward the same virtues are disap- 
proved by the Confucians. Expression of emotions such as joy and 
sorrow, anger and resentment, as well as desires and aversions must 
observe the relevant li with due regard to jen and yi. Ethical atti- 
tudes, dispositions, and emotions are for the most part the outcome of 
education. The chiin-teu or paradigmatic individuals, persons whose 
lives exemplify a high degree of ethical attainment, play an important 
role in ethical education.® 

Perhaps a bit stringent for people today, a Confucian would agree 
with Hstin Tzu that such learning ceases until death.” Nevertheless, 
while moral learning is a heavy burden,® it is not a process devoid of 
joy. Confucius once said of himself that his life is “so full of joy that he 
forgets his worries.”8! On another occasion, perhaps in a light-hearted 
mood, Confucius said that a jen-person would find joy in mountains 
and have a long life. The jen-person, inspired by the ideal of jen, de- 
lights in mountains because his or her life is distinguished by an inspi- 
ration derived from the commitment to jen as the highest ideal of the 





% For the extensive occurrence of lung in connection with li or li and 
yi, see A Concordance to Hsiin Tzu. Harvard-Yenching Sinological Series, 
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good human life as a whole (shan). In this sense, symbolically we 
may compare jen’s value height to the height of the mountains. A per- 
son’s jen-achievement, because of unwavering commitment and in- 
tegrity, may be said to be still and firm as the mountains. But the idea 
that the jen-person is long-lived cannot be literarlly construed: for 
Confucius, if the situation demands, a paradigmatic individual (chiin- 
tzu) “would sacrifice his life for the sake of jen.” The “long life” 
should be construed as “lifelong” commitment to the ethical vision 
and/or the enduring character of jen-achievement. Perhaps for this 
reason, Ch’ien Mu, an eminent Confucian scholar, points out that this 
dialogue implicitly appeals to the Confucian ideal of #’ten-jen ho-yi , 
the unity and harmony of humans and Heaven (tien). When we turn 
to the outer aspect of the foundation of li, the relevance of this Confu- 
cian vision will become manifest. 


If 


Foundation of Li: The Outer Aspect. One way to approach the re- 
ligious dimension of li is to discuss the outer aspect of the foundation 
of li, which is intrinsically connected with the inner aspect. Because 
of the intricate complexity in scholarship on the religious or spiritual 
aspect of classical Confucianism, it is difficult for a Confucian moral 
philosopher to present an indubitable interpretation of the outer as- 
pect of the foundation of li. Perhaps the reason lies in the essentially 
contestable and vague concepts such as “religion” and “spirituality” in 
contemporary Confucian and comparative Chinese and Western phi- 
losophy. If we think of such terms as somewhat descriptive of a per- 
son’s “ultimate commitment,” then for a Confucian, particularly for a 
Neo-Confucian like Ch’eng Hao and Wang Yang-ming, the commit- 
ment to jen may be so characterized because jen, by virtue of the in- 
definite and inexhaustible extension of affectionate concern for all 
things, envisages the attainment of an exalted and jubilant state in 
which one would “form one body with all things without differentia- 
tion.” This Confucian vision is commonly called by Chinese scholars 





& Analects 15.9. 
8 Mu Chiien, Ssu-shu tu-pen (Taipei: Liming, 1992), 2165. 
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as Uien-jen ho-yi, the ideal of the unity and harmony of humanity and 
Heaven (tien). More commonly in the classical texts we find the no- 
tion of ts’an t’ien-te, humans “forming a triad with Heaven and earth.” 
Because of this vision, Hstin Tzu exalts (lung) the li as “joining 
Heaven and Earth in harmony.”® He is emphatic, however, that the 
profound rationale of li (li chih li*) cannot be captured by the practi- 
tioners of the School of Names (Ming-chia), arguing over such topics 
as “hardness and whiteness” or “similarity and difference,” nor by “un- 
couth and inane theories of the system-makers,” nor by “the violent 
and arrogant ways of those who despise customs and consider them- 
selves to be above other men.”® Hsiin Tzu continues: 
He who dwells in li and can ponder it well may be said to know how to 
think; he who dwells in li and does not change his ways may be said to 
be steadfast, and in addition has a true love for li—he is a sage. Heaven 
is the acme of loftiness, earth the acme of depth, the boundless the 
acme of breadth, and the sage the acme of the Way. Therefore, the 


scholar studies to become a sage; he does not study merely to become 
one of the people without direction. 8 


As a preliminary to understanding Hsiin Tzu’s ideal of ts’an t’ien-ti, let 
us mention the different conceptions of the relation of tien and jen 
(humanity). In ancient China we find three different conceptions em- 
bodying different ideals of the good human life. First, we find the idea 
of tien-jen kan-ying, the vision of mutual interplay of tien and 
humans exemplified in Mo Tzu; second, the Taoist vision of yin-jen 
tzu-jan embodied in Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu, the vision of humans’ 
harmony with the natural order of events oblivious of human desires 
and ethical concerns; and third, the more influential Confucian (Men- 
cian) vision of t’ven-jen he-te in the Works of Mencius, the vision of 
achieving unity and harmony of t’ten and humans through the perfec- 
tion of ethical character and virtues. The fourth vision is exemplified 
in Hstin Tzu’s vision of t’ien-sheng jen-ch’eng, the vision that tien pro- 
vides materials for humans to complete their proper tasks through the 





84 Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, essay 7. 

% Li-lun, L427, W94; also, Li Chi, Li-yun 1:306, Legge, The Li Ki 1:377. 
8 Li-lun, L429, W945. 

87 Li-lun, WO4-5*. 
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exercise of their native capacities.8 For explicating Hsiin Tzu’s vi- 
sion, let us briefly consider his conception of tien. 

Tien as Nature. At the outset of Hsiin Tzu’s essay on tien, we 
find a sharp distinction between tien and humans (t’ien-jen chih 
Jen). Tien is the domain of ch’ang, constancy or regularities of natu- 
ral occurrences. For the most part, human fortune and misfortune de- 
pend on human efforts. As long as one follows the Way (tao) with sin- 
gle-mindedness, tien cannot bring misfortune. Says Hsiin Tzu, 

To bring completion without acting, to obtain without seeking—this is 

the work of tien. Thus, although the sage has deep understanding, he 

does not attempt to exercise it upon the work of t’ien; though he has 
great talent, he does not attempt to apply it to the work of t’ien; though 
he has keen perception, he does not attempt to use it on the work of 
tien. Hence, he does not compete against t’ien’s work. Tien has its 
seasons, earth has its riches, man has his government. Hence man may 
form a triad (¢s’an) with the other two. But if he sets aside that which 


allows him to form a triad with the other two and longs for what they 
have, then he is deluded. ® 


The above citation is Watson’s translation except for substituting t’ien 
for “Heaven,” a common rendering of t’ien—a convenient translation. 
If this translation is accepted as an interpretation, one may question 
its adequacy in understanding Hsiin Tzu’s notion of tien. For unlike 
Confucius and Mencius, in most of Hsiin Tzu’s uses and especially in 
our citation, tien is best rendered as “Nature” or “nature” in the sense 
of “the objective, abstract operation of certain processes and princi- 
ples of Nature.”® On the other hand, rendering t’ien as “Nature” or 
“nature” often leads to implausible interpretive theses ascribed to 
Hsiin Tzu.9! While we cannot settle the interpretive issues here, “na- 
ture” seems a useful term for capturing Hsiin Tzu’s conception of 
tien, if we attend to its divergence of opposites.® For like tao, in Chi- 





8 For an informative account of the topic of the relation of tien and hu- 
mans, see Hui-chieh Yang, T’ien-jen kuan-his lun (Taipei: Ta-lin, 1981). For 
my interpretive studies of the Confucian and the Taoist vision of tao, see 
Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, essays 2-5 and 9. 

8 Tien-lun, L362, W79-80*. 

90 K3:7. 

91 See Edward J. Machle, Nature and Heaven in the Xunzi [Hsün Tzu]: 
A Study of the Tien Lun (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993). 

® See J. L. Austin, “A Plea for Excuses,” in Philosophical Papers (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 1839-40. 
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nese philosophy tien is a generic term (kung-ming) adaptable to dif- 
ferent uses by different schools of thought.8 If we construe tien as 
functionally analogous to “nature,” it may be accepted as a term sub- 
ject to further explication. Thus, for rendering tien as “nature” or 
“natural,” some explanatory addenda are in order. 

First, tien as nature is ch’ang, the domain of regularities, that is, 
our normal, usual, or customary experience of events or states of af- 
fairs. In practical planning and deliberation, we rely on such experi- 
ence in expecting occurrence or recurrence of events and states of af- 
fairs. For Hsiin Tzu, this domain of natural phenomena must not be 
confused with that of wei or the “artificial,” that is, events and phe- 
nomena that occur as a result of constructive human efforts. This dis- 
tinction is explicit in Hsiin Tzu’s essay on human nature (hsing), 
where he maintains that it is a mistake to attribute goodness or ethical 
excellence (shan) to inborn human nature (khsing), for human good- 
ness is a product of wei. Attainment of ethical excellence is an out- 
come of wei or constructive human activity in molding ksing, the ba- 
sic and problematic structure of human motivation, into an ethically 
acceptable and beautiful nature (wen). Of course, when a cultivated 
person achieves goodness, his virtues of integrity (ch’uan) and purity 
(tsut) will become second nature. Human nature is a raw material 
much like a potter’s clay or a carpenter’s wood for making pots and 
utensils. Says Hsiin Tzu, “A potter may mold clay and produce an 





8 Tien rendered as “Heaven” is a good focal indicator of its meaning for 
elaboration. Tien is a “plurisign,” that is, a term suggesting varieties of uses 
and interpretations (Philip Wheelwright, The Burning Fountain: A Study of 
Language and Symbolism, new and revised edition [Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1968]) or a systematically ambiguous expression (Gilbert 
Ryle, “Systematically Misleading Expressions,” in Logic and Language, First 
Series, ed. A. G. N. Flew (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951]). Disambiguation de- 
pends on the context of use. For this reason, unless clear expldnations are 
provided it is best to retain the transliteration tien. The explanatory remarks 
are partially indebted to Hume. In Appendix 3 entitled “Further Consider- 
ations Regarding Justice” to the Second Inquiry, Hume complains about the 
“looseness” of the term “natural” in speaking of “natural justice.” In a note, 
he points out that there are three uses of “natural”: “Natural may be opposed, 
either to what is unusual, miraculous, or artificial”; David Hume, An In- 
quiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (Indianapolis: Library of Liberal 
Arts, 1957), 124. For Hsün Tzu, as we shall see shortly, tien may also com- 
prise unusual and strange events. 
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earthen pot, but surely molding pots out of clay is not a part of the 
potter's human nature. A carpenter may carve wood and produce a 
utensil, but surely carving utensils out of wood is not a part of the car- 
penter’s human nature. The sage stands in relation to li as the potter 
to the things he molds and produces."4% —_- 

Second, tien, as the domain of ch’ang or natural regularities, 
does not preclude apparent anomalies such as falling stars and 
eclipses, which are viewed by ordinary folks as terrifying events or 
phenomena (kung), as objects of fear and anxiety, because of their su- 
perstitious belief that these occurrences portend misfortune. For 
Hstin Tzu, these strange, abnormal, and uncanny occurrences are 
proper objects of wonder or awe (wei*) rather than fear. 


The sun and moon are subject to eclipses, wind and rain do not always 
come at the proper season, and strange stars occasionally appear. 
There has never been an age that was without such occurrences. If the 
ruler is enlightened and his government just, then there is no harm done 
even if they occur at the same time. But if the ruler is benighted and his 
‘government ill-run, then it will be no benefit to him even if they never 
occur at all.® 


The proper objects of fear are such human portends as poor harvest, 
evil government that loses the support of the people, neglect of the 
fields, and starvation of the people. These are calamities due to hu- 
man actions rather than natural causes.% . 

While Hsiin Tzu clearly rejects superstitious beliefs concerning 
apparent anomalies of t’ien as objects of fear, it is difficult to interpret 
with confidence his view that they are the proper objects of wonder 
or awe. Perhaps his view is that these are marvelous events that re- 





% Hsing-o, L550, W164*. 

% Tien-lun, L373, W834. 

% T’ien-lun, L373, W84-5. While insisting that scarcity of goods to sat- 
isfy all humans desires render problematic cooperative social life (an argu- 
ment for his thesis that “Man’s nature is bad”), he also thinks that the prob- 
lem of economic scarcity is often a result of mismanagement of existing 
natural resources. Thus Mo Tzu’s advocacy of economy of expenditure and 
attack on the Confucian stress on the importance of li and music are mis- 
fired and misguided. See Fuguo pian, L195, K2:126-9; and Cua, “The Quasi- 
Empirical Aspect of Hsin Tzu’s Philosophy of Human Nature,” Philosophy of 
East and West 28, no. 1 (1978): 3-19. For a more general discussion on the 
ethical significance of scarcity, see Vivian Charles Walsh, Scarcity and Evil 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1961). 
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quire no explanation because they have no relevance to human well- 
being. Itis also possible that Hsün Tzu has a special regard for the be- 
lief that the anomalies exemplify “the uncanny and the supernatural” 
as awesome events, for he does not deny significance to all omens. 
“He makes a clear distinction between those who presage human mis- 
fortune, and hence are to be held in awe, and those which do not, and 
may only be deemed weird (guai).”87 

Notably, some seemingly unusual or rare occurrences are often 
viewed by common people as miraculous and as having potential ben- 
eficial or harmful effects on human welfare. For people who believe 
in the efficacy of magical practices, certain humans possess magical 
power. While Hsiin Tzu considered the belief superstitious, on par 
with belief in physiognomy,® he did not condemn these practices. 


When you perform sacrifice for rain and it rains. Why? For no particu- 
lar reason, I say. It is just as though you had not prayed for rain and it 
rained anyway. When the sun or moon are eclipsed, you try to save 
them; a drought occurs and you pray for rain; you consult the art of divi- 
nation before making a decision on some important matter. But it is not 
as though you could hope to accomplish anything by such ceremonies. 
They are done merely for the sake of wen. The chiln-teu regards them 
as matters of wen, but the common people regard them as matters of 
shen. He who considers them as matters of wen is fortunate; he who 
considers them as matters of shen is unfortunate. ® 


Recall wen, the beauty or elegant form of behavior, pertains to mat- 
ters of cultural refinement. In this passage the belief that shen is re- 
sponsible for rain is considered to be unworthy of acceptance, yet 
Hstin Tzu does not condemn the rain sacrifice. Why? Perhaps, when 
we turn to Hsiin Tzu’s remark on the three bases (pen) for the practice 
of li, another expression of ts’an tien-ti, a plausible explanation is 
available. 

Li has three bases: Tien and earth are the basis of life, the ancestors are 

the basis of the family, and rulers and teachers are the basis of order. If 


there were no tien or earth, how could men be born? If there were no 
ancestors, how would the family come into being? If there were no 





9 Edward J. Machle, “Hsiin Tzu as a Religious Philosopher,” Philosophy 
East and West 16 (1998): 117. 

8 Fei-hsiang, L73-91, K1:196-211. 

9 Tien-lun, L376, W85*. 
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rulers or teachers, how would order be brought about? If even one of 
these were lacking, there would be no peace and security for people 
(an). Hence; li serves t’ien above and earth below, honors the ances- 


tors, and exalts (lung) rulers and teachers. These are the three bases of 
Lj, 100 


This passage suggests that an (peace and security) is a primary 
consideration in the enforcement of the li, regardless of their rea- 
soned explanation and justification. This concern with people’s 
peace and security reflects the commitment to jen, an affectionate 
concern for the well-being of one’s fellows in the community. Says 
Hsitn Tzu, “a jen person loves others. He loves others and thus hates 
what injures others.”!01 For securing peace and security, the ruler and 
the well-informed Confucian elites must not interfere with people’s 
religious beliefs, regardless of their reasonableness. For Hstin Tzu, 
human mind (hsin) has a volitional function that may counteract its 
intellectual function. Given its autonomy, human mind can act on its 
own will without regard to reason. Moreover, without the guidance of 
reason, it is bound to lead to delusion1@ Yet regarding the efficacy of 
the li, the ruler or responsible authority cannot ignore or legislate 
against ordinary people’s religious beliefs, even if they are deemed un- 
reasonable. It is not the business of those in government or ethical 
persons of the community to ensure that ordinary people hold reason- 
able religious beliefs. To borrow William James’s term, respect for 
people’s “will to believe” is essential to the preservation of a harmoni- 
ous social and political order. Perhaps this concern with the efficacy 
of the enforcement of the li is implied in this passage: “The [efficacy 
of] li relies on conformity to human hsin (mind) as foundation. 
Hence, even if there were no li in the Classic of Li, so long as they ac- 
cord with ksin, they may be considered as part of li.”10 

Moreover, recall our earlier discussion of shu (consideration of 
others feeling and desires) as embracing modesty and humility. Hav- 





10 Li-lun, L421-2, W91*. 

101 T-ping, L328, W69*. For a jen-person’s love of others, see also Ana- 
lects 14:42. 

12 Cua, Ethical Argumentation, chap. 4. 

1088 Ta-lue, L606; compare K3:211. 
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ing no infallible knowledge of the good (shan) and without compro- 
mising their intellectual integrity, the chün-tzu or ethically superior 
persons would refrain from condemning religious beliefs they con- 
sider ill-founded or irrational superstitions. They would adhere to 
their conviction that the rain sacrifice is a matter of wen, a cultural 
adornment. The associated popular belief in magic has no positive 
ethical significance, since it does not contribute to the realization of 
the Confucian vision of the unity of t’%en, earth, and humanity (ts’an 
tien-ti). Unless the practice based on superstitious beliefs is deemed 
deleterious to preserving the ethical order of the community, the prac- 
tice may be condoned without endorsement. Perhaps Hsiin Tzu’s atti- 
tude may be characterized by Berkeley’s epigram: “We ought think 
with the learned, and speak with the vulgar.”1% Admittedly some of 
Hsiin Tzu’s uses of shen indicate approval of religious beliefs, though 
we cannot be certain of his definitive views. Let us consider a couple 
of passages using shen and binomial shen-ming. 

Shen and shen-ming. Hsiin Tzu gives two explanations of the 
meaning of shen.1® We find the first and primary definition in his es- 
say on tien. For convenience of reference, let us call this definition 
D1. This passage involving shen pertains to natural regularities of 
tien, the transformative process of yin and yang: “Although we do 
not see the process, we can observe the results. All people under- 
stand that the process has reached completion, but none understands 
the formless or unobservable factors underlying the process. For this 
reason, it is properly called the accomplishment of tien. Only the 
sage does not seek to understand t’ien.”1% In this passage, shen per- 
tains to the unobservable and inexplicable thing that underlies the 
process. This use of shen recalls the succinct remark in the I Ching: 





1% A remark, according to Jessop, quoted from the sixteenth-century 
Italian Augustinus Niphus. See George Berkeley, A Treatise Concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, par. 51, in The Works of George Berkeley: 
Bishop of Cloyne, vol. 2, ed. A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop (London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1949). 

1% These explanations make use of quasi-definition terms such as fu 
shih chih wei, chih-wei, and wei-chih. For a study of these locutions, see 
Cua, Ethical Argumentation, chap. 3. 

1% Tien-lun, L65, W80*; Machle, Nature and Heaven in the Hsin Tzu, 
93. 
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“The unfathomable yin-yang process is what is meant by shen.”107 
This use of shen seems to imply the existence of a supernatural or 
transcendental entity at the base of natural processes. Thus shen is 
often translated as “spirit” or “god” as this is a common use of shen in 
ancient literature. This use is exemplified in our earlier citation of the 
passage on the rain sacrifice. Here our question does not concern the 
propriety of translation, but rather the interpretation of shen as refer- 
ring to a special superhuman being. For Hsün Tzu, the question con- 
cerning the existence and nature of such a being has no special rele- 
vance to resolving human problems, thus the sage-aspiring person 
will not seek knowledge of tien. Because of his pragmatic attitude 
toward metaphysical or ontological discourse, Hsiin Tzu discourages 
inquisitiveness into the inexplicable factors that underlie natural pro- 
cesses, though, as we have seen earlier, he appreciates wonder or awe 
as a fitting response to strange and uncanny phenomena. 

A secondary definition of shen (D2) pertains to ascription of ethi- 
cal excellence or goodness to ideal persons. “To be wholly good and 
fully self-disciplined is called shen.”108 In both D1 and D2 Hsiin Tzu 
makes use of the quasi-definitional locution chih-wei in two different 
ways: D1, where chih-wei is a component of fu shih chih-wei, pro- 
vides both the necessary and sufficient conditions for the proper use 
of shen. D2, on the other hand, provides only the necessary condition. 
Divested of ontological interpretation, anything that satisfies the defi- 
nition D1 must be considered as something mysterious and incompre- 
hensible. I suspect that Hsiin Tzu is offering a demythologized con- 
ception of shen that echoes the one given in the I Ching. D2, 
however, seems to be an explanation of the use of shen as a meta- 
phor, while conveying the sense of the mysterious and the inexplica- 
ble. The context in which shen occurs in D2 is concerned with char- 
acterizing the sage as one whose Way of life and thought proceeds 
from Oneness, that is, the person who resolutely holds fast to shen. 
This use of shen is plausibly a metaphor implying an analogy with 





107 Huai-chin Nan and Hsii Ch’in-ting, Chou Li chin-chu chin-i (Taipei: 
Shang-wu, 1978) , 372. 
18 Ju-hsiao, L141. See also, Dubs, Hsiintze, 104; and K2:76. 
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shen in the sense of D1 as in the expression ju-shen that occurs in 
three passages that deal with good and well-ordered government. . 

In the first occurrence of ju-shen, the discussion pertains to how 
an enlightened ruler (ming-chiin) unifies and guides the people by the 
Way (tao), how he makes clear the ethical teachings and the use of 
punishment to forbid evils. Thus, says Hsiin Tzu, “His people are 
transformed by the Way as though his actions were those of shen (ju- 
shen).” Here as in the next occurrence, shen can be properly rendered ' 
as “spirit” or “god.” In effect, Hsiin Tzu is saying that what an en- 
lightened ruler accomplishes through tao is much like (ju) a shen. 
Much like the yin-yang process, there is something mysterious and in- 
explicable as indicated with Hsiin Tzu’s remark that precedes his dis- 
cussion: “It is easy to unify the people by means of the Way, though 
the ruler could not make them understand all the reasons for 
tins. This remark recalls Confucius’: “The common people can 
be made to follow a path but not to understand it.”11 

Let us to the second occurrence of ju-shen. Again, the con- 
text is good order; where Hsiin Tzu insists that a good ruler must be 
“sincere and trustworthy as though he were a shen.”!12 In the third oc- 
currence, Hsün Tzu maintains that in the good government by enlight- 
ened or sage ‘kings of antiquity, we would learn that, among other 
things, punishments and penalties are rare, decrees and regulations 
are clearly promulgated, and “the transformations and reforms are 
like those of a shen.”413 In all these examples, shen can be rendered as 
“a spirit” or “a god.” Our explanation of the first occurrence of ju- 
shen also applies to the second and third occurrence. ‘ 

First, let us note that the of shen according to D2 implies a 
positive, normative judgment, expressing both approval and commen- 
dation. If we consider this use as metaphorical, then as in the case of 





1% Alternative translations somewhat differ from mine, though the im- 
port is similar. For example, Watson renders ju-shen as “as though by super- 
natural power” (W146), Knoblock as “as if by magic” (K3:132), and Dubs “as 
by magic” (D288). 

110 7u-shen, D289*. 

111 Analects, 8:9 (Lau translation). 

12 chih-shih, L306. 

U8 chiin-teu, L563-4; K3:166. 
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D1, ontological interpretation is irrelevant. At the heart of this use is 
an analogy between one thing and another. For instance, the expres- 
sion, “He is a shen,” is essentially a collapsed simile, “He is like a 
shen.”114 Here shen is a metaphor in that it is a term that applies to 
something to which it is not literally applicable in order to suggest a 
resemblance to shen in the primary sense of D1, a metaphorical ex- 
tension of D1. 

For dealing with Hsiin Tzu’s conception of shen-ming, let us look 
at an interesting passage where we find a connection between ch’eng 
(sincerity), ming (clarity, enlightenment), and shen. 

For nourishing (yang) the mind of chiin-tzu (paradigmatic individual), 

there is nothing better than sincerity (ch’eng). For attaining sincerity 

there is no other concern than to abide by jen and to practice yi. When 
his mind (ain) has attained ch’eng and abided by jen, his ch’eng will be- 
come manifest (hsing). In this way, he becomes a shen and is capable 
of transforming things (hua). When his mind is sincere (ch’eng) and he 
acts according to his sense of rightness (yi), he becomes reasonable 
(li*). When his mind is reasonable, it is in the state of ming. Conse- 
quently, he [can adapt himself] to changing circumstances. 115 


In this passage, construing shen as a metaphor, an ellipsis of ru shen, 
we can render it as “godlike.” Remarkably the passage recalls the 
similar idea of the connection of ch’eng and ming and the vision of 
the triad of t’ien, earth, and humanity (ts’an t’ten-ti) in the the Doc- 
trine of the Mean (Chung Yung), where we find the view that truly 
sincere (ch’eng) persons who possess ming can develop themselves 
as well as others and “can then assist in the transforming and nourish- 
ing processes of Heaven (¢’ien) and Earth, [and] can thus form a trin- 
ity with Heaven and Earth [ts’an t’ien-ti].”46 More important, Hsiin 
Tzu goes on to point out that although the sages are wise, without 
ch’eng they cannot transform the multitude.!17 Implicit is the notion 





14 For an elaboration and defense of this Aristotelian view of “meta- 
phors as elliptical similes,” see Robert J. Fogelin, Figuratively Speaking 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988). See also, Aristotle, On Rhetoric 
3.2.1404b-1405a. 

115 Pu-kou pian, L47; compare K1:177-8. 

116Chan, Source Book, 107-8. 

U7 Pu-kou, L47. 
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of the sage (shkeng-jen) as one who embodies the confluence of ch’eng 
(sincerity) and ming. 

For elucidating the notion of ming, let us remark on an ambigu- 
ity. In the context of the connection of ming and ch’eng, ming seems 
to refer to an achievement. In this sense, ming may rendered as “in- 
sight” or “enlightenment”—an achievement that is arrived at through 
assiduous efforts in pursuing tao through moral learning and practice 
in conjunction with constant self-cultivation. These are the themes in 
Hsiin Tzu's first two essays entitled “Encouraging Learning (Ch’tian- 
hsiieh)” and “Self-Cultivation (Hsiu-shen).” In both essays, sagehood 
is viewed as the ultimate end of learning. Like Mencius, Hsün Tzu is 
confident that all human beings, regardless of their economic, politi- 
cal, or ethical standing in society, are capable of becoming sages. In 
another sense, ming is an achievement of clarity of mind rather than 
an achievement of insight. After we consider a passage on shen-ming, 
we will attend to this sense of ming as a precondition of insight in 
connection with Hsiin Tzu’s notion of ta ch’'ing-ming. 

Let us turn to a passage involving shen-ming in the context of 
Hstin Tzu’s claim that all ordinary persons are capable of becoming 
sages—a view shared by Mencius and Sung-Ming Confucians. Accord- 
ing to Hsiin Tzu, all ordinary persons have a native capability to under- 
stand the rationales (li*) of jen, yi, and rules and regulations. If they 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to moral learning and contemplate 
the significance of jen, yi, and rules and regulations, persevering over 
a long period of time through unceasing effort to accumulate good 
deeds, “they can acquire a comprehensive shen-ming (tong yu shen- 
ming) into the inner significance of things and form a triad with tien 
and earth (ts’an t’ien-ti). Thus the sage is one who has attained the 
highest state through the accumulation of good deeds.”8 Again, here 
we find another use of ming as an achievement of insight. In effect, 
the sage is one who possesses a sort of insight that befits a “god or 
spirit (shen).” Ming in the sense of “insight” is an achievement, an 
outcome of persistent effort at moral learning. However, from the 
epistemic pont of view there is a more fundamental sense of ming as 





8 Hsing-o, L552, W167*. 
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“clarity,” which refers to a precondition for attaining ming in the 
sense of “insight” or “enlightenment.” 

In the essay on dispelling pi (obscuration, blindness of the mind), 
Hsiin Tzu maintains that unless the mind is in the state of ming (clar- 
ity), it is liable to suffer from pi. Earlier we referred to this passage 
for Hstin Tzu’s conception of:the autonomy of human mind without 
considering the full context involving the use of shen-ming. The pas- 
sage runs: “The mind (ksin) is the ruler of the body and shen-ming 
chih chu.” We find different English translations for shen-ming 
chih chu, for example, “the master of godlike intelligence,”!™ “the 
master of the daemonic-and-clear-seeing,”!2! “the master of spiritual 
intelligence,”1~ and “the host to such a divine manifestation.” It is 

_ difficult to resolve the issue here. I propose, as a minimal interpreta- 
tion perhaps acceptable to these translators, that we regard shen- 
ming here in the light of the connection between shen and ming. In- 
terpreting shen as “godlike” and ming as “insight or enlightenment” 
gives us a reading of shen-ming as a special characteristic of the sage, 
an interpretation closer to Graham and Knoblock, with an additional 





119 Chieh-pi, L488. 

10 W139. 

21 A. C. Graham, Disputers of the Tao: Philosophical Argument in An- 
cient China (LaSalle: Open Court, 1989), 252. 

12 K3: 105. i , 

13 Edward J. Machle, “The Mind and the ‘Shen-ming’ in Hsün Tzu,” 
Journal of Chinese Philosophy 19 (1992): 383. Below, my interpretation of 
shen-ming differs from Machle’s, although it accepts his construal of chu as 
“host” rather than “master.” Machle plausibly claims that Hsün Tzu’s uses of 
shen-ming convey a numinous or spiritual quality, for given that shen-ming 
is the quality of the sage’s insight or enlightenment, it may be said to have a 
spiritual quality, “spiritual” in the sense of “the sacred,” of something that is 
worthy of veneration or reverence. As we have indicated earlier in connec- 
tion with the inner aspect of the foundation of li, reverence is required atti- 
tude for lé-performance. When we turn to another passage on shen-ming, 
we will bring out Machle’s alternative reading and its value. My own inter- 
pretation differs from Machle’s in that I propose a minimal interpretation 
based on Hstin Tzu’s appropriation of Chuang Tzu’s use of ming, without 
Machle’s confident attribution to Hsiin Tzu a belief about the existence and 
nature of the shen or shen-ming when these terms are construed as referring 
to ontological entities. In the next section, we will say something more 
about the Confucian perspective on this issue. For an iformative account of 
shen and shen-ming in Confucian times, see Knoblock K1:252-5. 
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appreciation of Machle’s rendering of chu as “host.”24 Construing 
shen in shen-ming as “godlike,” we have the sense of insight (ming) 
that befits a god or spirit (shen), a rare and extraordinary human 
achievement. However, this insight presupposes that the mind is in 
the state of clarity (ming). This notion of ming as clarity of mind ex- 
presses a crucial epistemic condition that for Hsün Tzu accounts for 
the nature and possibility of understanding tao (chih-tao). 

According to Hsiin Tzu, human beings can acquire knowledge of 
tao if and only if their mind is in the state of emptiness, unity, and qui- 
etude (hsii yi er ching).. These are the three qualities of “great and 
pure ming (ta ch’ing-ming). Emptiness (hsii) is the ability to focus 
one’s attention on one thing at a time. It is the readiness of the intel- 
lect to receive new impressions without hindrance from memory. Our 
inborn capacity for knowledge entails awareness of difference. This 
means that our mind can know two different things or two aspects of 
the same thing at the same time (t’ung-shih ch’ien-chith chih). Sup- 
pose our mind is confronted with two aspects of one thing, and it does 
not allow the understanding of one aspect to obstruct our effort to un- 
derstand the other aspect. Quietude (ching) signifies the freedom of 
the mind from the disturbance of dreams and fancies. When such a 
person's mind possesses these three qualities of emptiness, unity, and 
quietude and these qualities are exemplified in life and thought, he 
may be said to be in the state. of “Great and Pure ming (ta ch’ing- 
ming).”12 

_ Let us now consider Hsiin Tzu’s use of ming in the expression “ta 
ch’ ing-ming.” Here ming means clarity; thus we can render ta ch’ing- 
ming as a state or condition of the mind requisite for understanding 
tao (chih-tao). However, ming as clarity of mind is a precondition for 
having ming as an achievement of insight. If we focus on the latter 
when ming occurs as a component of shen-ming, we may render 


124 Machle also objects to the translation of er as “and” presumably be- 
cause these writers regard “and” as a coordinative conjunction. But “and” 
can also be used with the force of a consequence or conditional result; for ex- 
ample, “He felt tired and decided to stay home.” It is possible that Machle is 
right that er conveys this special sense of “and,” though I find the use of “and” 
in translation is perfectly acceptable if proper explanation is given. Ibid., 
378-80. 

14 Chieh-pi, L484, W127-8, K3:104-5. 
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shen-ming as “spiritual insight,” which suggests an affinity to Des- 
cartes’s notion of intuitus,!% although for Hsün Tzu shen-ming is 
more a form of wisdom or perspicacity—a product of cultivation, ac- 
cumulation of goodness, and evidential learning (cheng-chih), rather 
than an a priori intuition or way of knowledge. In the essay on en- 
couraging learning, Hstin Tzu remarks that “if a chiin-tew engages in 
extensive learning and daily examines himself, his wisdom will be- 
come incisive (ming) and conduct be without fault.”127 However, 
more accomplished is the sage who possesses an understanding 
(chih) of the holistic character of tao. A doctrine of the tao based on 
a limited perspective, raising for attention “one corner” of tao, is in- 
sufficient to capture its essentially holistic nature. Because of this 
understanding of “the thread of tao (tao-kuan),” without deliberation 
or planning the sage can respond appropriately to changes as they 
come.!® Sagely understanding (chih) is an insight into the intercon- 
nection of things rather than factual knowledge. Unlike a truth claim, 
the sage’s insight is akin to keen appreciation or perception of the sig- 
nificance of the interconnection of facts that sheds light on human 
problems. Succinctly put, a sage has “a keen insight which never 
fails.” 131 

If the foregoing remarks on shen-ming are considered adequate 
for understanding Hsiin Tzu’s use of shen-ming, we can also appreci- 
ate Machle’s translation of chu as “the host,” rather than the common 
translation “the master,” thus rendering the phrase on the mind (hsin) 
as “the host of shen-ming.” For insight (ming) arrived at through a 
long process of learning and self-cultivation, including constant self- 
examination, is something that one acquires, not as a result of think- 
ing or inference, but as a consummation and reward of a lifelong ef- 
fort in pursuing an adequate understanding of the “thread of tao (tao- 
kuan)” or the “thread that runs through the rationales of things (li*- 
kuan).” The sage is a recipient of shen-ming. Something echoing this 





18 Harold H. Joachim, Descartes’s Rules for the Direction of the Mind 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1957), 25 and following. 

27 Ch'ùan-hsüe, L2, W15*. 

18 Chieh-pi, LA78, W126, Tienlun pian, L381, W87. 

18 Cua, Ethical Argumentation, 31-5, 61-5. 

1% Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, 95-9. 
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interpretation of shen-ming may be found in Chu Hsi’s conception of 
ch’iung-li*, exhaustive investigation of the rationales (li*) of things. 
Chu Hsi writes, “The first step in the education of the adult is to in- 
struct the learner, in regard to all things in the world, to proceed from 
what knowledge he has of their rationales (li*), and investigate further 
until he reaches the limit. After exerting himself in this way for a long 
time, he will one day achieve a wide and far-reaching penetration [yi- 
tan huo-jan kuan-t’ung].”2 Understanding the living significance of 
classical texts is an occurrence, something that happens indepen- 
dently of one’s efforts, though efforts are the prerequisites for this ex- 
perience. Insight is a prize of these efforts at learning, not a realiza- 
tion of an end-in-view. Recall our earlier emphasis on effort to kuan- 
t’ung as essential to the paradigmatic or exemplary individual’s (chiin- 
tzu’s) attainment of moral integrity, that is, to gain a comprehensive 
understanding of the meaning and practical import of the classical 
texts, 133 

As regards Hsiin Tzu’s uses of shen and shen-ming, whatever 
translation one adopts, for example, “spirit,” “god,” “godlike,” “godli- 
ness,” absent our knowledge of his view on the nature and existence 
of shen and shen-ming, I sometimes wonder whether Hstin Tzu’s atti- 
tude of wonder or awe toward shen as the unfathomable that under- 
lies the yin-yang process reflects the attitude of a conservative, lin- 
guistic revisionist as suggested in his essay on “rectifying terms or 
names” (Cheng-ming). There he points out that it is the task of a sage 
king to preserve old terms and create new ones as they are needed. 
To do so, he would have to consider three questions: “Why terms are 
needed? What is the basis for distinguishing similarities and differ- 
ences between things, and the essential standard in regulation?”!54 
The essential standard governing the uses of terms lies in abiding by 
appropriate conventions, for “terms have no intrinsic appropriateness. 
It is agreement that determines their actuality or concrete application 
(shih).”186 ; 

Moreover, for Hsiin Tzu, respect for linguistic practices is an im- 
portant criterion for successful communication. Would Hsiin Tzu 





12 Great Learning, chap. 5; Chan, Source Book, 89*; Chu, 5. 

13 Ch’'ilan-hsileh, L19. 
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similarly regard his own use of shen and shen-ming as an example of 
respect for the linguistic practice of his time? An affirmative answer 
to this question would ascribe to Hsiin Tzu the thesis that the estab- 
lished usages of shen and shen-ming are acceptable independently of 
their associated religious beliefs, superstitions as well as doctrines 
concerning their metaphysical or ontological status. Of course, this 
established linguistic practice provides a language for honoring and 
glorifying shen and shen-ming, indirectly exemplifying our pivotal 
ethical concerns in the light of tao. This interpretation has a partial 
support in Hsiin Tzu’s uses of lung (magnifying, glorifying, exalting) 
in connection with jen, li, and yi.°6 In this regard we find an interest- 
ing analogue in Hobbes’s view on the language of Christianity, 
namely, that the use of “the Spirit of God” does not imply an under- 
standing of “what he is, but only that he is; and therefore the At- 
tributes we give him, [that he is omnipotent, benevolent, and wise,] 
are not to tell one another, what he is, but on that he is nor to signifie 
our opinion of his Nature, but our desire to honour him with such 
names as we conceive most honorable amongst ourselves.”!87 I also 
wonder whether Hsün Tzu would also endorse Hobbes’s saying: 
“Words are wise men’s counters; they do reckon by them; but they are 
the money of fools.” 138 


IV 


The Religious Dimension of Li. For Hsün Tzu, the practice of 
the religious rites of his times, the li of mourning and sacrifice, has a 
profound significance for a good human life, not because of its associ- ' 
ation with specific religious beliefs, say, concerning the existence of 
the spirits of the dead, but because of ordinary, human longing for a 
long life and reverence for the dead, especially their beloved. His atti- 
tude echoes Confucius’ and an earlier view of immortality (ssu er pu- 
hsiu), namely, that immortality pertains to “establishing virtues (li- 





18% See note 75 above. A significant number of occurrences of lung in- 
volve li alone, li and yi, and li and jen. For example, see A Concordance to 
Hsün Tzu, 9/1/36, 3/1/89, 20/8/11, 24/8/91, 43/11/136, 46/12/67, 64/15/22, 58/16/ 

4, 64/17/43, and 72/19/39. 
137 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), 304. 
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te), establishing accomplishments (li-kung), and establishing words 
(li-yen).”! However, the fact of human mortality is a proper concern 
of li. In Hsiin Tzu’s view, while the wish for continued existence after 
death cannot be fulfilled, the beginning and the end can be properly 
honored. All human beings encounter the beginning of life and death 
as boundary situations. The religious rites for mourning and sacrifice 
provide occasions for honoring our roots, a symbolic expression of 
our reverence for human life. These rites deal with our value concep- 
tion of our own boundary situations, birth, marriage, and death. 
Austin once remarked that “a word never—well, hardly ever— 
shakes off from its etymology and its:formation. In spite of all 
changes in and extensions of and additions to its meaning, and indeed 
rather pervading and governing these, there will persist the old 
idea.”!40 As earlier noted in section 1, the etymology of li suggests its 
connection with sacrifices to spirits (sken). The common translation 
of li as “rites” or “ritual” thus captures the early pre-Confucian use of 
li in religious context. In the last section, especially in connection 
with shen and shen-ming, we have occasionally noted the associated 
beliefs in the existence of spirits or gods and their influence in human 
life. This feature is also prominent in some essays in the Li Chi. Hsiin 
Tzu’s view somewhat echoes that of Confucius. Confucius seems to 
have an insouciant attitude toward the existence of,spirits and the rel- 
evance of belief in an afterlife, though sometimes he appealed to tien 
as a quasi-purposive, religious being. We find, for instance the follow- 
ing: “The Master said, ‘There is no one who understands me.’ Tzu- 
kung said, ‘How is it that there is no one who understands you?’ The 
Master said, ‘I do not. complain against Heaven (tien), nor do I blame 
men. In my studies, I start from below and get through to what is up 
above. If I am understood at all, it is, perhaps, by Heaven (t’ien)’.”141 
But, at another time, when he was asked about wisdom (chih), 
Confucius said that one must serve the people with a sense of what is 
right and appropriate (yi), and respect the ghosts and spirits (kut- 
shen), but keep them at a distance. Confucius approved of the li of 


19 Chan, Source Book, 13. 
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mourning and sacrifices largely because of his adoption of the Chou 
tradition as an ethical guide to communal intercourse, not because of 
the specific associated religious beliefs about the existence of ghosts 
and spirits. 

Notably, Confucius seems to have an “as if” attitude toward the 
existence of the dead as objects of sacrifice! and stresses the impor- 
tance of reverence in sacrifice and sorrow in mourning.“ In the Li 
Chi and Hsiin Tzu, we find a similar attitude. It is said that King Wen 
“in sacrificing, served the dead as if he were serving the living.” 145 
Hstin Tzu remarks: “The funeral rites have no other purpose than to 
clarify the rationales (li*) of life and death, to send the dead person 
away with grief and reverence, and to lay him at the ground.”!46 In 
sacrificial rites, “one serves the dead as though they were living, the 
departed as though present, giving body to the bodiless and thus ful- 
filling the proper form of li.”47 Moreover, appropriate expression of 
emotions is essential. Says Hsün Tzu, “The sacrificial rites originate 
in the emotions of remembrance and longing for the dead. Everyone 
is at times visited by sudden feelings of depression and melancholy 
longing. ... [These rites] express the highest degree of loyalty, love 
and reverence, and embody what is finest in ritual conduct and formal 
bearing.”48 For Hsiin Tzu, it is especially important for participants in 
a lt-performance to aim at the “middle state,” that is, between exces- 
sive emphasis on formality and the inordinate expression of emo- 
tions. 149 

The rites of mourning and sacrifices have a profound signifi- 
cance, not as a statement of religious beliefs, but as a solemn expres- 
sion of our attitude toward human life as a whole. The beginning and 
the end of our life may be depicted as extreme points of a line. These 
rites are especially important in li-performance, for they bespeak the 
spirit of human life in the intermediate regions. When we think of a 
person’s life along a succession of stages from childhood, adoles- 
cence, adulthood, to old age, the beginning and the end occasionally 
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cry out for attention. We mark their importance as “rites of passage.” 
The li of mourning is an acknowledgment of the terminus of a per- 
son’s life and accomplishments and failures, fortunes and misfortunes. 
It is a life worthy of respect and reverence. Thus the rites are to be 
performed with sincere generosity and reverent formality. 

The dead have a significance for the living. We honor them in 
rites as if they were present in order to ornament our grief and make 
sacrifices to them to adorn our reverence, an aspect of the beautifica- 
tion of our inborn nature (hsing). These rites are an expression of our’ 
reverence and reasonable concern for wen, cultural refinement. As 
Hsiin Tzu remarks, “cherishing our roots is called wen, and familiarity 
with practical usage is called li* (reasonableness). When both are 
joined in harmony and wen is attained, all things return to the state of 
Great Wholeness (t’ai-yi). This is what is called the “Awesome Mag- 
nificence (ta-lung).”!© The rites of mourning and sacrifice have a 
purely symbolic meaning. They are performed for the sake of unifying 
and honoring the beginning and the end. In these ritual performances, 
we consciously engage in a pretense without self-deception, in order 
to express in a proper setting our moral emotions of respect and rev- 
erence. 

Focusing on wen or “cultural refinement” of emotions of grief and 
melancholy longing for our loved ones, the religious rites represent 
more an extension of the moral and the aesthetic rather than an auton- 
omous domain of li-experience. It is an extension of a horizon for 
viewing life as a whole in terms of jen, the ideal of humanity and yi, 
the right and fitting concern for the dead. The li of mourning and sac- 
rifice are important for appreciating the value of human life, because 
they are an articulation, in a concrete setting, of the practical and ac- 
tuating force of a commitment to tao or jen as an ideal theme, a stan- 
dard of inspiration for Confucian agents.!5! In this light, honoring the 
dead with reverence is a way of celebrating our humanity. Notably 
our li-performances here attain their distinctive character transcend- 
ing our animality. Our care for the dead is in effect a care for the living 
human as a being invested with an ideal import. The ideal of jen or 
humanity has in this way acquired a quasi-natural habitat. Whatever 
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virtues unfolded in this habitat may thus be seen as a partial realiza- 
tion of the Confucian ideal of human excellence (shan). 

If we consider the moral, aesthetic, and religious dimensions of li 
together, the notion of li has an amphibious character. On the one 
hand, it expresses what the living humans regard as morally and aes- 
thetically valuable. On the other hand, it points to the world in which 
humans anchor on a form of life that must, for each person, come to 
an end. Between the beginning and the end, we live our lives. To be 
mindful of the significance of religious rites as another dimension of li 
is to place an additional, special regard for our past and future. The 
past, in the light of li, is no longer something fossilized and gone—we 
recall it, and in doing so in rites of mourning and sacrifice, we may be 
said to experience its significance in memory. It lives in our thought 
and action, as our beginning is a long tradition incarnate—the tradi- 
tion in which human life anchors. This feature of li is well brought 
out by Fingarette. The powerful image of sacrificial vessels of jade “in 
the Analects may in this way be viewed as the transformation of the 
secular into the sacred. It is sacred not because it is useful or hand- 
some but because it is a constitutive element in the ceremony.”!& 
When the contemplation of the end of life is seen as having prospec- 
tive as well as retrospective significance, to honor the dead is also to 
be mindful of the continuing responsibility of the living. It is the here- 
and-now that must occupy the living. When the rites are properly per- 
formed, we take our leave and go on with our usual occupation. 

The symbolic significance of these rites must be taken seriously 
for our own sake. To a sensitive Confucian, the instruments de- 
ployed, costumes and varying bodily motions, inspire awe and rever- 
ence just as they serve to express the emotions of the participants in 
the li of mourning. The sorrow and the depressing grief are not just 
painful emotions felt but can be experienced as emotions that express 
a gladness of being alive. When they are directed toward the cosmos, 
they may even commemorate the Confucian vision of ts’an t’ien-ti, 





12 Herbert Fingarette, Confucius: The Secular as Sacred (New York: 
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the vision of the grand harmony of humanity and the world. In one ed- 
ifying passage, Hsiin Tzu exalts the li: 

Through li, Heaven and Earth are joined in harmony; the sun and the 

moon shine, the four seasons proceed in order, the stars and constella- 

tions march, the rivers and streams flow, and all things flourish. 

Through the li, men’s likes and dislikes are regulated and their joy and 

anger are expressed in proper occasions. Those below are obedient, 

those above are enlightened (ming). All things change without creating 
. disorder. Only those who turn back against the li will be destroyed. In- 
deed, we have no greater expression of the perfection of the li! Estab- 
lish and glorify (lung) the li to its utmost, no one in the world can add or 
subtract [from their significance]. Through the li, the root and the 
branches are put in proper order; beginning and end are made conso- 
nant; the most elegant forms embody all distinctions; the most penetrat- 

ing insight explains all things. 154 

Here we have an example of Hsiin Tzu’s exaltation of li, echoing 
his vision of tao or ts’an Uien-ti, and of the good human life as a 
whole. In this exaltation of li, moral values occupy their preeminent 
place in social and personal intercourse, the aesthetic values mark 
their pervasive quality, and the religious values celebrate the grand 
unity or harmony of man and the natural order. One finds no indepen- 
dent normative ethics, nor normative aesthetics, nor a philosophy of 
religion. Rather, with the ethical, alongside aesthetic and religious 
values, one finds an interesting and challenging view in axiological 
‘ethics. If the foregoing discussion of this conception is deemed intelli- 
gible and plausible, it is owed to the inspiration of Hsün Tzu in offer- 
ing us a distinctive, complex notion of li, providing an occasion for re- 
flecting on an important problem of the interconnection among 
different types of values. 

Before closing, let us consider another reasonable question con- 
cerning the application of li. Occasionally we have alluded to this 
question. In Li Chi, we find a clearer answer than in the Analects or 
Hstin Tzu. In pursuing this problem, it is necessary to consider the 
well-known Confucian conception of human relationship (lun). In Li 
Chi we find one version of this conception. 

Kindness on the part of the father, and filial duty on that of the son; gen- 


tleness on the part of the elder brother, and obedience on the younger; 
righteousness (yi) on the part of the husband, and submission on that of 
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the wife; kindness on the part of elders, and deference on that of jun- 

iors; with benevolence (jen) on the part of the ruler, and loyalty on that 

of the minister. These ten are the things which men consider to be 

right. 1 
The ethical virtues in human relationships (un) may be viewed as dif- 
ferent concrete expressions of jen as an affectionate concern for the 
well-being of one’s fellows in the community. Also involved is the 
connection between li and yi. In the basic sense, yi is “appropriate- 
ness (i),” the standard for “setting things right and proper.” Both li 
and yi are concerned with the distinction between right and wrong 
conduct. They differ, however, in their direction. Li directs our atten- 
tion to formal prescriptions as ritual rules, while yi to the relevance 
or appropriateness of these rules to the particular circumstances con- 
fronted by the moral agents. In other words, li is rule-dependent and 
yi is situation-dependent. In terms of its connection withjen, yi pro- 
vides the requirement for the expression of concern for jen and ethi- 
cal virtues as having a priority over the consideration of personal 
gain. Similarly, a regard for jen cannot ignore yi without depriving 
jen of any concrete significance. One writer in the Li Chi, echoing 
Mencius,! put it this way: “jen is (the defining characteristic of) hu- 
manity; the path to be pursued is yi. Those persons possessing exten- 
sive jen and confined yi are loved and not honored. Those persons 
possessing extensive yi and confined jen are honored but not 
loved.”!5” The ideal is the harmonious practice ofjen and yi. The ex- 
pression of jen as an extensive affection must be tempered with a just 
regard for yi, for what is right and fitting to the circumstance at issue; 
just as the extensive exercise of yi must be tempered by concern for 
jen. 

This exercise of yi is equally essential to li as ritual propriety. It 
is explicitly stated in the Li Chi that “in [observing] the li, what is ap- 
propriate (¢) for the time and circumstances should be followed."68 
Given a set of ritual rules, its application cannot be determined a pri- 
ori. “Should words be understood only in one way? Each saying has 
its own appropriate application.” To paraphrase Wittgenstein, rit- 
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ual rules, like all rules, stand there like signposts for the guidance of 
our will and action.1!© There is always a possibility of doubt in actual 
cases, where one must interpret their concrete significance. In the ap- 
plication of li in particular, in its requirement of compliance with for- 
mal procedures, it is all the more important to pay heed to the circum- 
stances of the participants. For example, the proper execution of 
formal procedures often requires the use or possession of material in- 
struments that may go beyond the means of ordinary persons. 

The Li Chi is quite emphatic on a respect for the economical as- 
pect of ritual observances: “goods and wealth are not to be expected 
from the poor in their discharge of the rules of propriety (i).”16 “In 
comparing [different] men, we can only do so when their [circum- 
stances or conditions] are of the same class.”1& Perhaps for this rea- 
son the same writer said “the li do not go down to common people.”16 
It goes without saying that an enlightened knowledge of other factors 
that affect different individuals in different circumstances or the same 
individual in different circumstances is essential to the exercise of yi, 
which entails a judgment of what is right and reasonable in applying 
the li. When both yi and li are enlivened with a regard for jen, then 
we may say that for the Confucian the ideal way of life is practically 
possible when reasonableness and respect for established rules are in- 
formed by a concern for the well-being of humanity. In this light, a 
good human life depends on the cooperation of and balance between 
reason and affection. 

Conclusion. For a contemporary Confucian philosopher, an ap- 
preciation of the religious dimension of lì, the li of mourning and sac- 
rifices, does not depend on inquiry into their metaphysical or ontolog- 
ical significance. T’ang Chiin-i points out that the significance of 
sacrifices to spiritual beings (Kui-shen) does not depend on any onto- 
logical view of their independent and external existence, but on our 
jen-capacity to kuan-t’ung, that is, to permeate or penetrate through 
all existent things.16 Spiritual beings may be said to exist only insofar 





10 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford and New 
York: Macmillan, 1968), par. 85. 

161 Quli 1:20; Legge, The Li Ki 1:78; see also Tan-kung, 106; Legge, The 
Li Ki 1:1538-4. 

1&2 Quli 1:54; Legge, The Li Ki L114. 

18 Quli 1:32; Legge, The Li Ki 1:90. 

164 See Ch’un-i T'ang, Chung-kuo che-hsueh yüan-lun: yilan-tao p'ien, 
vol. 1 (Taipei: Hsuieh-sheng, 1978), 141. 
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as they are the objects of this penetrating process—they “exist” as ob- 
jects of our emotions or thought, expressive of our moral attitudes. In 
the ontological sense, they need-not exist, for we have no knowledge 
of their nature independent of our emotions or thought. In the spirit 
of Hsiin Tzu, we may regard these entities as products of our own cre- 
ation (wei); they exist as supervenient qualities of our reflective ethi- 
cal experience, the resultant attributes of the expression of our ethi- 
cal emotions or thought in the context of religious observances.!© In 
this sense, the religious dimension of li, like its aesthetic dimension, 
is an extension of its primary ethical dimension and may properly be 
considered as a constitutive feature of the Confucian ethical life. Dif- 
ferently put, ideally, in the growth of the ethical experience of a com- 
mitted Confucian agent, religious quality may become a salient fea- 
ture of one’s life. Hsiin Tzu’s endorsement of the uses of shen and 
shen-ming in his own thought, aside from his respect for established 
linguistic practices, possibly reflects his appreciation of the transfor- 
mative character of religious beliefs, insofar as they are consistent 
with jen, yi, and li. 

In light of the Confucian vision of the unity and harmony of t’ien 
and humanity (ts’an t’ien-ti), especially in Ch’eng Hao and Wang 
Yang-ming, this ideal of the good human life encompasses all living 
and nonliving things. Although this ideal is a wish rather than an ob- 
ject of reasoned deliberation, it may be considered a religious ideal, 
for a person seriously committed to jen will regard all things as one 
body. In the words of Wang Yang-ming, 


The great man regards Heaven, Earth, and the myriad things as one 
body (yi-t't). He sees the world as one family and the country as one 
person. ... Forming one body with Heaven, Earth, and the myriad 
things is true not only of the great man. Even the mind (hsin) of the 
small man is no different. Only he makes it small. Therefore, when he 
sees a child about to fall into a well, he cannot help a feeling of alarm 
and commiseration. This shows that his humanity (jen) forms one body 
with the child. Again, when he observes the pitiful cries and frightened 
appearance of the birds and animals about to be slaughtered, he cannot 
help feeling an “inability to bear” their suffering. This shows that his hu- 
manity forms one body with birds and animals. 1 





16 For the notion of resultant attributes, see W. D. Ross, The Right and 
the Good (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930), chap. 2. 
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Wang goes on to point out that a jen-person also forms “one body” 
with plants, stones, tiles, mountains, and rivers. In this version of the 
Confucian vision of ts’an t’ien-ti, the unity and harmony of humanity 
and all things, the vision becomes an ethical ideal that provides a cos- 
mic perspective. In Tu Weiming’s words, it is an “anthropocosmic’” vi- 
sion, where the human “self” is the center of all human and nonhuman 
relationships.!6” If the primary function of the language of religious 
beliefs is an expression of religious commitment or of the “will to be- 
lief,” this Confucian vision may properly be regarded as a religious vi- 
sion, presupposing the Confucian ethical ideal of the good human life 
as awhole. For a committed agent, this vision may provide a motivat- 
ing force in self-transformation, since the vision answers to vital per- 
sonal perplexities that resist problematic formulation that admit of 
possible solutions.1® In this way, we can have an encompassing, ethi- 
cal vista that embraces and preserves the integrity of religious beliefs 
without prejudging their reasoned justification, thus opening up a seri- 
ous inquiry into the possibility of Confucian philosophy of religion and 
comparative religion.1® 
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168 Yang-ming Wang, Instructions of Practical Living and Other Neo- 
Confucian Writings, trans. and ed. Wing-tsit Chan (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), 273. 

167 Wei-ming Tu, Centrality and Commonality: An Essay on Confucian 
Religiosity (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989). 

18 Cua, Dimensions of Moral Creativity, chap. 8. 

1® Tn this light, a Confucian may incorporate the insights of classical 
Taoism. See, for example, Cua, Moral Vision and Tradition, essays 3-5. 
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I 


Suppose AN INQUIRER WERE TO ASK what analogy might best be taken 
to signify. The new standard reference work for philosophy as an in- 
tellectual discipline today, the Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
edited by Edward Craig and published in 1998, is all but silent on the 
question proposed. Volume 1 of the ten volume work runs from “A- 
posteriori” to “Bradwardine,” but, on page 211, there is no entry titled 
“analogy.” Even the entry for “Analogies in Science” is no more than a 
cross-reference: “see Inductive Inference; Models.” 

If we look to the familiar slightly older standard, the superb Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy edited by Paul Edwards and published in 1967 
by Macmillan, we find that the opening volume too has no entry on 
analogy simply, but only one titled “Analogy in Theology,”! whose au- 
thor informs us that the doctrine of analogy was “developed to satisfy 
certain systematic demands within Christian theology,” which is 
hardly true if we consider that “theology,” discourse about that upon 
which the changeable universe depends in its being as such, was 
(along with “first philosophy”), one of Aristotle’s two names for what 
only much later came to be called “metaphysics.”* Yet, that point 





Correspondence to: University of St. Thomas, Philosophy Department, 
3800 Montrose Boulevard, Houston, TX 77006-4696. 

1 Frederick Ferré, “Analogy in Theology,” in the Encyclopedia of Philos- 
ophy, ed. Paul Edwards (New York: Macmillan, 1967), 1:94-7. 

2See my discussion, “The Problem of Interpreting the Term ‘First’ in the 
Expression ‘First Philosophy,” in Semiotics 1987, ed. John Deely (Lanham, 
Md.: University Press of America, 1988), 3-14. For a Latin rationale of the 
three names for this common philosophical pursuit, see Aquinas, In duo- 
decim libros metaphysicorum Aristotelis exposito, “Proemium,” in finem 
(B 4:391a). Note that here, and throughout this essay, all references to the 
writing of Aquinas are based on the seven-volume S. Thomae Aquinatis Op- 
era Omnia ut sunt in indice thomistico, ed. Roberto Busa (Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1980), indicated by “B,” followed by a space, 
the volume number, page number, and the concluding “a,” “b,” or “c” indicat- 
ing from which column of text on the page the citation is made (thus: Busa 
volume 4, p. 391, first of the three colums, in the present citation). 
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aside, it remains that even the 1996 Supplement volume to the 
Edwards encyclopedia goes from “African Philosophy” (page 18) to 
“Analytic Feminism” (page 20) with nary a pause. 

As one who grew up intellectually on the Latin writings of 
Aquinas, the relatively dismissive treatment given analogy as a subject 
matter of philosophical importance or interest in these standard con- 
temporary works came as a surprise to me. I better understood, after 
having consulted them in this particular, how Kant felt that consulting 
with Hume had awakened him from a dogmatic slumber. For while I 
well knew that the doctrine of analogy was developed by and after 
Aquinas in relation to the understanding possible for human beings of 
the dependency of the physical universe on a source for its existence 
throughout, an idea among others abbreviated into the term “God,” I 
was also well aware of the fact that “analogy” for Aquinas and after re- 
ferred to a phenomenon all but universally at play in human dis- 
course, a phenomenon already singled out early in philosophy’s long 
history with Aristotle’s identification of being as that which is “said in 
many ways.” 

In fact, analogy names not so much a category of terms but a pro- 
cess whereby one term modifies the meaning of another term. Anal- 
ogy, in short, is a quintessential part of the human use of signs, so 
much so, we may say, that it needs to be understood as naming the 
most distinctive aspect of species-specifically human communication 
through linguistic signs. Analogy, I think I can bring the reader to see, 
is but a name for the most distinctive aspect of the action of signs 
(“semiosis,” as that action has come to be called) at play in human 
language. Like the notion of sign itself, analogy is one of those philo- 
sophical doctrines that developed indigenously within the Latin Age 
of philosophy’s history as the distinctive epoch of European intellec- 
tual development between the loss of familiarity with Greek writings 
after Augustine and the loss of familiarity with Latin writings after 
Poinsot and Galileo. 

To judge from the status accorded the discussion of analogy 
within the encyclopedias of philosophy standard in today’s English- 
speaking world, neither the central development of analogy as distinc- 
tive of the Latin Age nor the relevance of that development to the un- 
derstanding of human language as a postmodern development are 
matters of common understanding today. My aim in the present essay 
is to set the record straight on both counts, and my bet is that the 
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reader who sees the essay through will come away agreeing that no 
fully ‘self-respecting encyclopedia of philosophy in the future will 
again have “Analogy” as a blank among the entries of its first volume. 
The doctrine of analogy as the Latins came distinctively to de- 
velop it pretty much began its philosophical life in the Stagirite’s reply 
to the ‘Parmenidean One doctrine. There is no one way to say being, 
replied Aristotle, but, on the contrary, many ways; irreducibly many. 
At least, as we will see, this was the point from which it developed 
among the Latins after Thomas Aquinas, who took up Aristotle’s point 
more fully and in some strikingly different ways than is suggested by 
the Greek of Aristotle. We will see that precisely for want of an under- 
standing of the foundational implications of Aquinas’s doctrine of 
analogy and his corollary doctrine of the transcendental “properties” 
of being; most of his late modern followers, in their battle against Des- 
cartes and the idealism in general that became the hallmark of moder- 
nity, fell into that trap (native to the way of things) of proceeding “as if 
a philosophy of being could not also be a philosophy of mind,”3 and 
quite missed the problem of being-as-first-known, as shall appear. 


0 


The Question of Analogy. The doctrine of analogy at its highest 
point undertakes to explain the proper nature of the unity of the con- 
cept by which being as such is presented objectively as an object dis- 
tinctive of human understanding. In other words, analogy is a phe- 
nomenon consequent upon the fact that the human animal alone and 
uniquely experiences objects in relation to itself as possessing a di- 
mension or aspect which does not.reduce to that experience of them. 
With that experience the notion of “being” is born in the human mind, 
neither sensible being (ens sensibile) nor metaphysical being (ens ut 
sic, ens commune), but quite simply being-as-first-known (ens pri- 
mum. cognitum) out of which will develop through the experience of 
various changes within perception and life the coordinate notions 





3 Jacques Maritain, Distinguish to Unite, or The Degrees of Knowledge, 
trans. from the 4th French edition under the supervision of Gerald B. Phelan 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1959), 66: “comme si une philosophie de l'être ne pou- 
vait être aussi une philosophie de l'esprit.” 
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alike of “real being” (ens reale, mind-independent being) and of 
“purely objective being” (ens rationis, mind-dependent being). 

When being is said in many ways, what is expressed through the 
saying when it is true and not rather mindless chatter? Curiously, 
though the term “analogy” runs all through Aquinas’s writings when 
this or some kindred question comes up, he himself never pulled his 
various contexts of usage together into a unified treatise. Aquinas left 
the materials for a doctrine of analogy, but he did not explicitly for- 
mulate it as anything like a separate treatise. 

Moreover, as already said in our opening aside, the question of 
analogy is not merely a technical problem. We confront here an es- 
sential characteristic of natural language, a universal semiotic phe- 
nomenon, namely, the fact that human discourse is rife with only im- 
perfectly controllable relations among different uses of words. The 
same phenomenon is exhibited in the so-called transcendental con- 
cepts mentioned above, linguistic expressions conveying a content 
that cannot be stipulatively restricted to any one category of exist- 
ence. But if we confine ourselves to the writings accomplished by 
Aquinas himself, his main interest in the doctrine of analogy is in the 
context of the divine names, where the philosophy of being reaches 
its outermost limit, the outermost limit of human understanding. 


um 


Analogy in the Texts of Thomas Aquinas: A Function of Nam- 
ing. So it is not surprising that the discussion of analogy in Aquinas 
finds its roots in the observation by Aristotle in the 4th and 7th books 
of his “first philosophy” that “being is said in many ways”; for the phi- 
losophy of Aquinas is before all else a philosophy of being, and of be- 
ing understood in terms of the ultimate actuality of all the forms of be- 
ing which is itself accordingly capable of no further participation, 
namely, the act itself of being, existence. As grace presupposes na- 
ture, so for Aquinas theology presupposes the intelligibility of being 
and the intellectual tools whereby that intelligibility is rendered actual 
and brought to expression in human discourse, both the inward dis- 
course and its outward expression (the exaptation of language to 
communicate) in the formation of a linguistic community, upon which 
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all else in religion, as in civilization generally, depends, in the main. In 
other words, for Aquinas, theology is unthinkable apart from philoso- 
phy of being, but the philosophy of being cannot be thought only in 
terms of theology without betraying its proper nature as human under- 
standing. Ecumenism, for Aquinas, is rooted first in the commonality 
of human understanding, and only through that in faith, just as grace 
does not supplant but perfects human nature. Philosophy is prior to 
theology, if not in ultimate importance as wisdom, yet as that without 
which theology degenerates into ideology and fideism, and religion be- 
comes in spite of itself a degenerate Lebenswelt indistinguishable in 
function, for all its difference in content, from the closed Umwelt of 
the nonlinguistic animals. 

Now this brings us to a very interesting matter, and that is the 
lack of terminological isomorphism between the language of ancient 
Greek philosophy and the language of medieval Latin philosophy in 
the matter of what mainly interests Aquinas under what he calls ana- 
logia or analogice dictum, “analogy” or “spoken analogically,” which 
is the matter of the fact that being is said in many ways. For Aristotle 
does not at all speak of avadoyto in this context, but rather of 
mAeovayas AeyeoOa. This last is the Greek expression that the Latins 
render multipliciter dicitur, “said in many ways,” for which St. Tho- 
mas offers as a synonym analogice dicitur, “said analogically.” The 
notion that transliterates from Aristotle’s Greek as analogia, by con- 
trast, is nothing more than the proportion of relations in mathematics. 
The analogy that Aquinas is interested in, however, is not that of a sci- 
ence restricted to the order of ens rationis, purely objective being; he 
is interested in a sense of analogy that applies directly to the knowl- 
edge of ens reale, physical being objectified. In other words, the many 
ways in which being can be spoken, to which Aristotle never applied 
the Greek transliterate counterpart of the Latin analogia, is precisely 
what Aquinas begins by extending the notion of avadoy.a to; and he 
does so precisely to draw “God talk” within the purview of his doc- 
trine of being: 

A proportion can be spoken of in two ways. In one way, a proportion is 

a definite relation of one quantity to another; and in this way of speaking 

double, triple, and equal are different types of proportion. In another 

way, any relation of one thing to another can be called a proportion, and 
in this way of speaking there can be a proportion of creatures to God, in- 
sofar as they are related to him as effect to cause, and as potency to act; 
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and in this way of speaking a created intellect can be proportionate to 
knowing God.4 


So the ancient Greek doctrine of avaħoyia becomes the Latin 
doctrine of analogy; but in the Greek it concerns mathematical rela- 
tions, whereas in the Latin it is extended to cover any relations what- 
ever among objects, and physical relations of effect to cause in partic- 
ular. This becomes the heart of Aquinas’s doctrine of the knowledge 
of God that is possible within the orbit of philosophy, or, what comes 
to the same thing, possible for human understanding as such: 


The knowledge natural to us takes its origin from sense, whence our 
natural knowledge can extend only so far as it can be led by sensible 
things. But from sensible things our understanding cannot reach so far 
as to attain to a seeing of the divine essence, because sensible creatures 
are effects of God that do not adequate the divine causal power. 
Whence from the knowledge of sensible things the whole power of God 

‘ cannot be known, nor consequently can his essence be seen. But be- 
cause sensible things are his effect depending upon a cause, we can be 
led from them to know that God is; and to a knowledge of those things 
about him which are necessary for him to be the first cause of all beings 
exceeding all of his caused things. Whence we know of him his relation 
to creatures, to wit, that he is the cause of all of them. And we know the 
difference of creatures from him, to wit, that he is not anything of those 
things which are caused by him; and that the creatures caused by him 
are not separated from him because of his deficiency, but because the 
transcendent unity of his perfections so far surpasses the multiplication 
of perfections in finite beings.® 


4St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, q. 12, a. 1, ad 4; B 2:198c: 
“proportio dicitur dupliciter. uno modo, certa habitudo unius quantitatis ad 
alteram; secundum quod duplum, triplum et aequale sunt species proportio- 
nis. alio modo, quaelibet habitudo unius ad alterum proportio dicitur, et sic 
potest esse proportio creaturae ad deum, inquantum se habet ad ipsum ut ef- 
fectus ad causam, et ut potentia ad actum, et secundum hoc, intellectus crea- 
tus proportionatus esse potest ad cognoscendum deum.” 

5 Summa, theologiae I, q. 12, a. 12; B 2:201c: “naturalis nostra cognitio a 
sensu principium sumit, unde tantum se nostra naturalis cognitio extendere 
potest, inquantum manuduci potest per sensibilia. ex sensibilibus autem non 
potest usque ad hoc intellectus noster pertingere, quod divinam essentiam 
videat, quia creaturae sensibiles sunt effectus dei virtutem causae non 
adaequantes. unde ex sensibilium cognitione non potest tota dei virtus cog- 
nosci, et per consequens nec eius essentia videri. sed quia sunt eius effectus 
a causa dependentes, ex eis in hoc perduci possumus, ut cognoscamus de 
deo an est; et ut cognoscamus de ipso ea quae necesse est ei convenire se- 
cundum quod est prima omnium causa, excedens omnia sua causata. unde 
cognoscimus de ipso habitudinem ipsius ad creaturas, quod scilicet omnium 
est causa. et differentiam creaturarum ab ipso, quod scilicet ipse non est al- 
iquid eorum quae ab eo causantur; et quod haec non removentur ab eo 
propter eius defectum, sed quia superexcedit.” 
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So our names of God, say, “good,” gain their primary meaning 
from experience of sensible beings; and when we apply them to God 
they retain this primary meaning through which now we discourse not 
about a sensible but a supersensible being concerning which we un- 
derstand that he is himself good and the cause of the good we experi- 
ence, while being good—capable of excellence in operation—in a way 
that is in the line of but beyond the reach of any excellence of opera- 
tion that we can directly experience. 

So we see that in St. Thomas the doctrine of analogy is entirely an 
epistemological doctrine, not an ontological one. That is to say, itis a 
doctrine about our knowledge of things and use of language to ex- 
press that knowledge to others; it is not as such a doctrine about the 
things that are independently of our knowledge, a doctrine of being. 
We name things as ,we know things and in no other way. When the 
knowledge is confused, the naming is confused. But when the knowl- 
edge is based on one thing, good experienced, let us say, or being ex- 
perienced, or again truth experienced, and so on, and the name is ap- 
plied to another thing that we do not experience yet know that it is 
existing, and existing as good, being, true, and so forth—then what is 
signified is signified as being true of creatures and true of the cause of 
creatures, the creator. Yet this mode of the signifying is inseparable 
from the mode in which the perfection signified is directly experi- 
enced, that is to say, as diversified in creatures which are more unlike 
God than like him yet still partial or limited reflections or icons of 
their ultimate existential source. What is signified is the same in cre- 
ator and in creature, but it is signified adequately in application to the 
creature and inadequately in application to the creator. So what is sig- 
nified is partly the same in the two cases and partly different, but the 
difference is what makes the application to the creator an analogous 
use of whatever the term might be—existence, being, one, true, good, 
and so forth. Nor can the difference be removed, because to remove it 
we would have to change the conditions under which we know. 

The creature is known first, not as creature but simply as some- 
thing, some being. In the creature are experienced directly perfec- 
tions and imperfections. Thus the notion of perfection itself comes 
from experience, and is multiplied (or differentiated) also by experi- 
ence. Those experiences in which perfection and diversity of perfec- 
tions are learned directly remains the primary reference point for the 
concept of perfection and perfections. When these concepts are 
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applied to what is known to exist in the truth of a proposition 
(namely, that there is a being whose very essence is to exist, and that 
as cause of the existence of all beings whose essence is distinct from 
their existence, since existence is what gives final actuality to all for- 
mal perfections in that which exists, this ipswm esse subsistens is 
therefore perfect in uniting in itself all that is perfect in creatures in 
divided ways), the truth of that proposition is also augmented by our 
coming to understand what was implied in its original, primarily exis- 
tential application. So we know of God that he is, but also that he is 
one, that he is good, that he is creator, and so on, by a strictly logical 
development that has experience as its referential ground but God 
known or objectified as its term. 

Now we see the importance of Aquinas saying that we know the 
existence of God through the making of a proposition, not through di- 
rect experience. In late modern philosophy, a huge literature will de- 
velop arguing over whether existence is a predicate. In the Latin Tho- 
mistic tradition, later authors introduced a simple distinction between 
existence as exercised and existence as signified. Existence as a 
predicate signifies existence as exercised. Our only direct experience 
of existence (outside of mystical experience as Aquinas defines it) is 
the existence of sensible things. Here we directly encounter exist- 
ence as exercised, and from this experience we formulate the concept 
of existence. This concept has for its object not a sensible thing but 
existence as signified, the idea of something which exercises an act of 
being, something which is or possesses an actual exercise of exist- 
ence; and this concept can be applied to sensible things (as when we 
think of a friend, rightly or wrongly, that he has not died yet) or to 
spiritual things (as when we judge, rightly or wrongly, that there are 
purely spiritual substances). It is just such an application, for exam- 
ple, that occurs in the quinque viae, “five ways to demonstrate ratio- 
nally the reality of God” offered by Aquinas early in his Summa theo- 
logiae. Now we see how the doctrine of the divine names follows 
from the discovery in discourse of the reality of the divine existence 
as subsistent existence, as existence which is the very essence of that 
which exists—a pure existence knowable by us in philosophy only 
through the truth of a proposition. We can now see expressly what 
was true of the truth of that proposition all along: the knowledge that 
God exists already was an instance of knowledge through analogy. So 
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_it is hardly surprising to realize that all the names we can truly form of 
God are likewise analogous uses of language. 

So we see how the doctrines of the knowability and unknowabil- 
ity of God, in the thought of Aquinas, are reconciled through his no- 
tion of analogy. The point is so central to his thought that it is possible 
to multiply the citation of texts practically without limit from the 
range of his writings. I was tempted at this point simply to let one of 
his late modern followers speak on his behalf in terms of making a 
summary of the point; for no later author has stated the situation bet- 
ter than Maritain,® standing as he did at the far boundary of modernity 
and the frontier of postmodernity, well cognizant the while of the 
great Latin tradition in metaphysics the moderns had all but suc- 
ceeded in obliterating. But not even the incomparable Maritain brings 
together in a single text the point of Aquinas that we are able to know 
God through creatures for the very same reason that God is aware of 
creatures through himself, and that the reason why some of the words 
we both invent and learn over the course of our life experience are 
more applicable to God than are others is that some reflect more di- 
rectly what is true of being as such even though all of them reflect di- 
rectly limited beings. That is to say, all of our words that apply to ob- 
jects experienced in the physical environment reflect existence 
formally diversified through the essential structures which are what 
distinguish the being of creatures from the divine being in whom all di- 
versity is reduced to the single surpassing perfection of existence it- 
self subsisting (so that, as Aquinas puts it, “knowledge in God is the 





6“In the case of metaphysics, analogy constitutes the very form and rule 
of knowledge. God is not attained in virtue of His incommunicable nature 
and selfhood, according to the indivisibility of His pure and simplest essence, 
but only according to that which is shown in His reflections (reflections that, 
by the way, are truthful) and in the analogical participations which things 
proportionate to our reason offer us of Him. His essence is not attained as 
such.[no more, to repeat, than his existence], but only inasmuch as creatures, 
by their very nature, speak of it to our understanding. Thus, not only is the 
mode of knowing human, but, in addition, the object itself as proposed to the 
mind and made the term of knowledge (sub ratione primi entis) is taken as 
He condescends, so to speak, to human reason in the mirror of sensible 
things and by the analogy of being. Metaphysics is poised at the summit of 
the created world, and from that vantage point, it looks upon the inaccessible 
entrance toward which all created perfections converge—but without seeing 
Him in Himself. It grasps His purest light only as it is broken up in the multi- 
plicity of these perfections”; Maritain, Distinguish to Unite, or The Degrees 
of Knowledge, 251. 
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same as to exist as knowing”). Among the designative terms of natu- 
ral language we find some which, although formulated on the basis of 
our experience of a diversity of objects, yet express perfections 
whose intelligible core does not of itself imply the limited conditions 
under which we experience and from which we abstract (or presciss) 
that intelligibility and give it expression in the diversity of our concep- 
tions: 


Nor can it be said that whatever is said of God and of creatures can be 
predicated completely equivocally, because unless there were some 
agreement of creature to God according to reality, the divine essence 
would not be the exemplar of the creatures; and so by knowing his own 
essence God would not know creatures. For the same reason we would 
not be able to arrive at a knowledge of God from created things; nor 
would there be any reason why any one of the names suited to creatures 
should say something more of him than does any other, because in 
equivocal sayings whatever name is stipulated makes no difference, 8 
from the fact that none of them express an agreement in reality. 
Whence it must be said that neither wholly univocally nor wholly equiv- 
ocally is the name of knowledge predicated of the knowledge of God 
and of our knowledge, but according to analogy, which expresses no 
more than a relational similarity. 9 


We know that we know, but that “to know” is other than to be, 
other than the fact that we are; whereas in the case of God, we know 
that for him to be is to be knowing, and since knowing is his very ex- 
istence he knows everything that does or could imitate that existence 
in finite ways; and we, for our part, knowing those finite ways come to 
know something of God, both that he is and that he is not knowable in 
the way that creatures are knowable. Knowing that he is and that he 
is infinitely knowable, it is not surprising that we can develop a doc- 





TSt. Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 2, a. 11; B 
3:16c: “ita scientia est idem quod esse scientem in eo.” 

8 That is, all are equally irrelevant—or relevant—because none say any- 
thing that has a bearing.on the referent. ; 

? Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 2, a. 11; B 3:16c: “nec tamen dici 
potest quod omnino aequivoce praedicetur quidquid de deo et creaturis dici- 
tur, quia nisi esset aliqua convenientia creaturae ad deum secundum rem, 
sua essentia non esset creaturarum similitudo; et ita cognoscendo suam es- 
sentiam non cognosceret creaturas. similiter etiam nec nos ex rebus creatis 
in cognitionem dei pervenire possemus; nec nominum quae creaturis aptan- 
tur, unum magis de eo dicendum esset quam aliud; quia in aequivocis non dif- 
fert quodcumque nomen imponatur, ex quo nulla rej convenientia attenditur. 
unde dicendum est, quod nec omnino univoce, nec pure aequivoce, nomen 
scientiae de scientia dei et nostra praedicatur; sed secundum analogiam, 
quod nihil est dictu quam secundum proportionem.” 
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trine of divine names without ever exhausting the object so progres- 
sively expanded within our awareness. For no matter how much or 
how little we come to know or think we know, we know always that 
he is more than whatever we have been able to conceive or will be 
able to conceive. 

So we can see how God can be said both to be a being and to be 
above being and nonbeing.!° God is.a being insofar as our term “be- 
ing” is taken from our experience of actually existing things and ap- 
plied therefrom, by analogy, as we have seen, to the case of the being 
for whom to exist is the essence, ipsum esse subsistens. But insofar 
as “being” names finite being capable of ceasing to exist, then God is 
not a being but beyond being and nonbeing. So St. Thomas, with due 
deference to the Neoplatonists, can say (from the Latin of the preced- 
ing note) that “according to the truth of the matter, the first cause is 
above being, in that it is the infinite act of existence itself; while being 
is that which participates in the act of existence finitely.” 

Finally, we should note that Aquinas, in developing his doctrine 
of analogy as far as he does with an eye to his principal interest, which 
is the explanation of how there can be a true and valid philosophical 
discourse about God, is careful to point out that this extreme use of 
analogy at the far frontier of human understanding is consonant with 
other, more ordinary, examples of analogy within human discourse. 
His perhaps favorite example is the quite earthy one of a healthy or- 
ganism. A healthy organism, he notes, produces healthy urine. The 
healthy organism is the cause of the urine, urine an effect; yet as effect 
it is a sign of that which produced it. Should the sign reveal that the 
producing organism is not healthy, some medicine may be called for. 
The medicine now hopefully will play the role of cause, whose effect 
will be health—the restoration of health—in the organism; and the 
proof of the success or failure of the medicine will be the next urine 





10§t. Thomas Aquinas, In librum de causis, lect. 6; B 4:511a: “secundum 
rei veritatem causa prima est supra ens in quantum est ipsum esse infinitum, 
ens autem dicitur id quod finite participat esse, et hoc est proportionatum in- 
tellectui nostro cuius obiectum est quod quid est ut dicitur in iii de anima.” 
Compare St. Thomas Aquinas Commentary on the Book of Causes, trans. 
Vincent A. Guagliardo, Charles R. Hess, and Richard C. Taylor (Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1996), 51-2. In his text of c. 
1254-6, De Ente et Essentia, cap. 1 (B 3:584a), he even refers to the “substan- 
tia prima simplex, quae est deus” as the ultimate “causa eorum quae compos- 
ita sunt.” 
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the organism produces. “Health,” thus, is said directly of the state of 
the organism, but, on the basis of or from that usage, “health” may be 
applied secondarily—analogously—to such related other things as 
medicine and urine. But these are healthy only by reference to the or- 
ganism as healthy. So Aquinas provides us with a rule which, at least 
as he presents it himself, is proposed as holding for all analogous use 
of language without exception, whether we are talking about finite 
being or about God, and if about God whether we are speaking meta- 
phorically or about -perfections that exist more properly in God than 
we experience their existence in creatures: 


in all the cases of names which are applied to different things analo- 
gously, all the applications must needs be made with respect to one 
thing, and so must it needs be that that one thing be contained in the 
definition of all. And because the rationale which a name signifies is a 
definition, as is said in Book IV of the Metaphysics, the analogous name 
in question necessarily applies first to that thing whose definition is in- 
cluded in the definition of the others, and secondarily or consequently 
to the other things [whose definition includes other considerations as 
well], according to the order in which they are more or less proximate 
to that first thing. 


So, for example, the health which is said of an animal falls within the 
definition of health which applies to medicine: a medicine is called 
“healthy” insofar as it causes health in an animal; and the health said of 
an animal falls likewise within the definition of health which applies to 
urine, which is said to be “healthy” insofar as it provides a sign of the 
animal’s health. 


So the names applied to God metaphorically apply first to creatures 
rather than to God, because said of God they signify nothing other than 
resemblances to the creatures in question.... So the name “lion” ap- 
plied to God signifies nothing more than that God goes about his works 
as fiercely as a lion goes about his. And so it is clear that according as 
such [metaphorical] terms are applied to God their signification cannot 
be defined except through that which is applied to creatures. Concern- 
ing other names which are said of God not metaphorically . . . these 
names apply to God not merely causally but also essentially, . . . without 
this in any way gainsaying the fact that, as regards the stipulated or con- 
ventional meaning by which the name signifies, such names are applied 
by us first to creatures, which are what we primarily know. Whence too 
even the names of perfections which creatures have from God as their 
cause and which belong more eminently to the divine being than they 
do to the finite being of creatures and in this sense apply with ontologi- 
cal priority to God yet retain the mode of signifying which belongs to 
the perfections as found in creatures, as we explained above. 11 


That is the doctrine of analogy we find primarily in Thomas 
Aquinas’s own writings reduced to the main point that even in the 
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case of names applied properly if supereminently to the divine exist- 
ence, the acquisition of signification by these names within the con- 
text of sensible experience remains regulative. The reason why we 
can know God is the same as the reason why God can know creatures: 
because they are finite and partial imitations, external to God, of the 
perfection found infinitely and poly internal to the purity of the di- 
vine Esse Subsistens. 

About ten years before he undertook his Summa, in question 2, 
article 11 of his Quaestiones disputatae de veritate written between 
1256 and 1259, Aquinas had added a distinction between an analogy of 
proportion and an analogy of proportionality. The former occurs 
when we speak by analogy of two different things which yet belong to 
the same order, as “health” said of an animal, of medicine, and of 
urine.!2 The latter, an analogy of proportionality, occurs when we 
speak by analogy of two things belonging to entirely different orders, 
for example, one to the order of ens reale and the other to the order of 





Summa theologiae I, q. 13, a. 6; B 2:208c: “in omnibus nominibus quae 
de pluribus analogice dicuntur, necesse est quod omnia dicantur per respec- 
tum ad unum, it ideo illud unum oportet quod ponatur in definitione omnium. 
et quia ratio quam significat nomen, est definitio, ut dicitur in iv metaphys., 
necesse est quod illud nomen per prius dicatur de eo quod ponitur in defini- 
tione aliorum, et per posterius de aliis, secundum ordinem quo appropin- 
quant ad illud primum vel magis vel minus, sicut sanum quod dicitur de ani- 
mali, cadit in definitione sani quod dicitur de medicina, quae dicitur sana 
inquantum causat sanitatem in animali; et in definitione sani quod dicitur de 
urina, quae dicitur sana inquantum est signum sanitatis animalis. sic ergo 
omnia nomina quae metaphorice de deo dicuntur, per prius de creaturis di- 
cuntur quam de deo, quia dicta de deo, nihil aliud significant quam simili- 
tudines ad tales creaturas.... sic nomen leonis, dictum de deo, nihil aliud 
significat quam quod deus similiter se habet ut fortiter operetur in suis operi- 
bus, sicut leo in suis. et sic patet quod, secundum quod dicuntur de deo, 
eorum significatio definiri non potest, nisi per illud quod de creaturis dicitur. 
de aliis nominibus, quae non metaphorice dicuntur de déo, . . . huiusmodi 
nomina non solum dicuntur de deo causaliter, sed etiam essentialiter, cum 
enim dicitur deus est bonus, vel sapiens, non solum significatur quod ipse sit 
causa sapientiae vel bonitatis, sed quod haec in eo eminentius praeexistunt. 
unde, secundum hoc, quantum ad rem significatam per nomen, per prius di- 
cuntur de deo quam de creaturis, quia a deo huiusmodi perfectiones in crea- 
turas manent. sed quantum ad impositionem nominis, per prius a nobis im- 
ponuntur creaturis, quas prius cognoscimus. unde et modum significandi 
habent qui competit creaturis, ut supra dictum est.” 

12 Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 2. å. 11; B 3:16c: “quaedam con- 
venientia inter ipsa quorum est ad invicem proportio, eo quod habent deter- 
minatam distantiam vel aliam habitudinem ad invicem, . . . sicut ens dicitur de 
substantia et accidente ex habitudine quam accidens ad substantiam habet.” 
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ens rationis, or one to the order of created being and the other to the 
order of uncreated being, where there is an absence of proportion be- 
tween the two things talked about. In such a case we speak of a par- 
allelism of relations, of a ratio, in effect, as constituting the ground of 
the analogy; and only in this latter way can we speak analogically of 
God and creatures, and even then with some further qualifications.'4 
This is what Cajetan will invoke as justifying his claim that there is a 
uniquely metaphysical analogy of what he calls proper proportionality 
and that only this analogy has claim to the status of a doctrine of first 
philosophy. 

In between this text of the Disputed Questions on Truth ques- 
tion 2, article 11 and the text of the Summa question 13, article 6 ex- 
amined above came the Commentary on the Divine Names, of circa 
1265-7, written just before or partially overlapping the writing of the 
first part of the Summa. There and elsewhere! he was reminded 
more forcefully by the Pseudo-Dionysius of the simpler trick of the 





83 Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 2. a. 11; B 3:16c: “convenientia 
etiam quandoque attenditur non duorum ad invicem inter quae sit proportio 
sed magis duarum ad invicem proportionum. ... sicut nomen visus dicitur 
de visu corporali et intellectu, eo quod sicut visus est in oculo, ita intellectus 
in mente.” : 

14 Ibid.: “quia ergo in his quae primo modo analogice dicuntur, oportet 
esse aliquam determinatam habitudinem inter ea quibus est aliquid per ana- 
logiam commune, impossibile est aliquid per hunc modum analogiae dici de 
deo et creatura; quia nulla creatura habet talem habitudinem ad deum per 
quam possit divina perfectio determnari. sed in alio modo analogiae nulla de- 
terminata habitudo attenditur inter ea quibus est aliquid per analogiam com- 
mune; et ideo secundum ium modum nihil prohibet aliquod nomen ana- 
logice dici de deo et creatura. sed tamen hoc dupliciter contingit: quandoque 
enim illud nomen importat aliquid ex principali significato, in quo non potest 
attendi convenientia inter deum et creaturam, etiam modo praedicto; sicut 
est in omnibus quae symbolice de deo dicuntur, ut cum dicitur deus leo, vel 
sol, vel aliquid huiusmodi, quia in horum definitione cadit materia, quae deo 
attribui non potest. quandoque vero nomen quod de deo et creatura dicitur, 
nihil importat ex principali significato secundum quod non possit attendi 
praedictus convenientiae modus inter creaturam et deum; sicut sunt omnia 
in quorum definitione non clauditur defectus, nec dependet a materia secun- 
dum esse, ut ens, bonum, et alia huiusmodi.” 

1b See St. Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputate de potentia Dei, es- 
pecially q. 9, a. 7 (B 3:258a); compare also the analysis by McInerny of the De 
veritate text in question, in Aquinas and Analogy (Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1996), 113-15. This Dionysian trick, 
Dr. Ed Houser reminded me, was already cited by Aquinas in his writing of 
the first book (c. 1254) of his Commentary on the Sentences, for example, 
distinction 3, “divisio primae partis textus” (B 1:10a). 
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threefold way of simple affirmation followed by qualified negation fol- 
lowed by an affirmation of eminence: not only can no perfection that 
‘ intrinsically implies limitation (like good muscle tone, which presup- 
poses body) be affirmed of God, but even any perfection that has no 
intrinsic link with limitation, such as living, intelligent, good, being 
(even though we encounter it in experience according to limited man- 
ifestations) cannot be simply affirmed of God in the manner that we 
affirm it of creatures. Thus, I exist and God exists; but existence is not 
exercised in God in the manner that it is exercised in my being; exist- 
ence in God is exercised in a manner that transcends my understand- 
ing but is nonetheless actual existence. This method, always remem- 
bering the distinction between perfections whose very definition or 
concept implies limitation and perfections whose very definition or 
concept does not imply limitation even though our direct experience 
of them is limited, achieves the same results more simply than does 
the application of the distinction between proportion and proportion- 
ality to the case of analogy. 

The bottom line, then, is that analogy as Aquinas treats it is a doc- 
trine about how we use words to express what we know, and transfer 
words from one meaning to another in order to illumine related things 
and to develop their connections in discourse. Aristotle calls it “equiv- 
ocation by design”;16 Aquinas calls it “analogy.” Pure equivocation, of 
course, is the use of two terms in two entirely unrelated senses, like 
the “bark” of a dog and of a tree. Terms used in the same sense, like 
“animal” said of a human being and of a chimpanzee or of a cat, both 
Aristotle and Aquinas call “univocal.” When one term is brought into 





16 Strictly speaking, the distinction between aequivocatio a casu (pure 
equivocation) and aequivocatio a consilio (equivocation by design) is im- 
plicit in the opening of Aristotle’s Categories, but becomes explicit among 
the Latins after Boethius. McInerny, in his summing up of'the Latin discus- 
sions, puts it thus: “We have seen how often Thomas will speak of analogous 
names when there is no occurrence of analogia in the Aristotelian text on 
which he is commenting. What we find in the text is rather discussion of 
things said in many ways but with reference to one among them, pros hen 
equivocals [meds èv Aeyopeva]. Our contention is that what Aristotle means 
by such controlled equivocation, and the accounts he gives of it, are exactly 
what Thomas means when he speaks of analogous names”; MclInerny, 
Aquinas and Analogy, 45-6. See further discussion of pros hen legomenon 
by G. E. L. Owen, “Logic and Metaphysics in Some Earlier Works of Aristo- 
tle,” in Articles on Aristotle 3. Metaphysics (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1979), 13-32; and in the same volume G. Patzig, “Theology and Ontology in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” 33-49. 
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relation with another term in such a manner that the meaning of the 
first term is made relevant to the understanding of the other, then we 
are in the domain of analogy: the bark of a dog and the bark of a tree 
have this much in common, that they both sometimes provide protec- 
tion; in this sense the two terms otherwise equivocal can be rendered 
analogous through a prior reference to protection (or in some other 
way): as the bark of a dog protects a house from intruders, so does the 
bark of a tree protect the underlying conductive tissue from insect 
marauders. 

Notice too that in the matter of the divine names, the ways of 
speaking about God, Aquinas notes that whether we are talking about 
perfections ontologically prior in God or mere imaginary resem- 
blances fashioned by the mind to give to the being of God some intelli- 
gibility relative to the being of creatures, as when Augustine likens 
God to “a pure eye, because he sees all,” in either case our knowledge, 
the development and expression of which is what analogy primarily 
concerns, goes from creatures to God. In this precise particular, the 
heart of the matter, it makes no difference that we find, paradigmati- 
cally, that existence is more proper, that is to say, ontologically prior, 
in God, whereas fierceness is clearly an operational property proper 
to lions and only said of God metaphorically. 

Regardless of the ontological situation, whether the relations in- 
volved are mind-dependent or mind-independent relations does not 
matter.’ What makes a use of terms analogical for Aquinas is the 
placing of the definition of one term within what is understood of the 
definition of some other term. It is an activity of thought in relation to 
the objects of thought, and ranges across the whole field of objects to 
which thought extends: from the pure potentiality of prime matter 
which, because it cannot be directly experienced, Aquinas pointed 
out, is known only by analogy to what we do directly experience, all 
the way to the pure actuality of God which, because it cannot be di- 
rectly experienced, Aquinas pointed out, is known only by analogy; in 
between these two extremes are included the intermediate cases, 
such as that in which “bark” is seen in the light of protection, or medi- 
cine and urine in the light of health. As a late modern Scotist put it, 





1 MclInerny puts it this way: “Thomas is noting that there are inequali- 
ties, orderings per prius et posterius, among things talked about that do not 
affect our way of talking about them”; Ralph McInerny, Aquinas and Anal- 
ogy, 9-10. 
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“clearly the order of the being of things, the order of knowing them, 
and the order of designating them do not agree.”!8 Thomas could not 
agree more. Analogy pertains to the use of vocabulary whereby a phi- 
losopher is able to sort out these competing differences. It is, we 
might almost say, that part of the doctrine of signs which pertains to 
the critical use of intelligence in science and philosophy and to what 
Peirce will call “the ethics of terminology”; but that would get us too 
far ahead of the story. 


IV 


Analogy in Thomistic Tradition: A “Concept of Being.” I hope 
the reader has found the doctrine of analogous names just set forth 
straightforward and clear, for that is how it appears in the limpid Latin 
texts of Aquinas himself. After Aquinas, within what would become 
his own school of commentators, for a long time nothing in particular 
happens respecting his doctrine; although outside. of that specific in- 
tellectual line not enough study of Scotus has been done to know if in- 
deed his doctrine of being is as antithetical to that of Aquinas as the 
superficial contrast between analogous and univocal terms would 
make it seem; for we now see that there is nothing in a term as such 
that makes it analogous, but only its deployment within the field of 
our apprehensions. “Being” is an analogous term not by reason of any 
properties of its letters or their combination but because it is said in 
many ways, because it is something verified proportionally in quite 
different things, namely, existence in this or that capacity or even, in 
the restricted case of finite existents, a capacity for existence, with all 
the variety that implies—because, in short, with respect to this char- 
acter string “being,” a cultural code has been established within and 
through the exaptation of language to communicate a universe of dis- 
course created specifically for the purpose of revealing what was im- 
plied in Aristotle’s discovery that there was something in human expe- 
rience (“being” he is said to have called it, though he spoke no 
English) which is verified within each category but which cannot be 
confined within any category and so is said in many ways. 





18 See page 19 of the published dissertation of Cyril L. Shircel, “The 
Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of John Duns Scotus,” 
Ph.D. diss., The Catholic University of America, 1942. 
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So it is not without interest to discover that the first author for- 
mally to attempt a unification of the texts wherein Aquinas deals with 
the subject he terms “analogy” was an author who happens also to 
have been vehemently opposed to the success in philosophy of the 
writings of Duns Scotus, as he was to the success in religion of Martin 
Luther. Thomas de Vio Cajetan (20 February 1469-10 August 1534), 
christened James de Vio, took “Thomas” as his “name in religion” on 
joining the Dominican order in 1485, at the age of 16. He was destined 
to become known most commonly after his place of birth, Gaetanus. 
This is the man known to history as Cajetan, the cardinal of the Cath- 
olic Church once considered for pope who failed in his attempts to 
tame Luther but whose commentary on the Summa of St. Thomas is 
enshrined in print to accompany the best edition of that masterwork 
that has ever been prepared over these last eight centuries, the one 
commissioned by Pope Leo XIII and completed initially!9 between the 
years 1888 and 1906. 

Like every man, Cajetan is best understood if one considers his 
times, and his were turbulent times indeed. He was the first, as was 
said, to undertake to thematize the notion of “analogy” in terms of its 
role in the thought of St. Thomas. But it would seem that his doing so 
was ill-fated by the importance attached in his milieu to the renewed 
knowledge of Greek language that had come to Italy especially in 
large measure as an unexpected side benefit of the Islamic conquest 
of the city of Constantinople in May of 1453. Cajetan was at the fore- 
front of those who came quickly to recognize the overwhelming im- 
portance the knowledge first of Greek, and later of Hebrew and other 
semitic languages, was bound to acquire for scriptural studies and 
hence, eventually, for theology itself. It is to his credit—so many 
things fall to his credit and discredit, it is astonishing that as yet no 
proper biography has been written—that he pressed at the highest 
levels of university and ecclesiastical life for the renewed study of 
Greek. So—what can we say—why should not history strike yet an- 
other of its stunning ironies in making his very appreciation of Greek 
Cajetan’s downfall as the expositor of the theme of analogy in the 
Latin of Aquinas? 

Cajetan under the best of circumstances inclined to be arrogant. 
You can still feel his hauteur radiating between lines of his Commen- 





19 “Initially,” for the early volume is now being redone. 
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tary on the Summa, or from the whole of his sermon of 1503 on hu- 
man immortality.» Weisheipl,2! who would have known, if anyone of 
the last modern generations had known, what influences shaped Ca- 
jetan’s approach to St. Thomas, passed over in silence the question of 
Cajetan’s intellectual formation, which gives us a measure of how 
much work remains to be done in the area. Be that as it may, Cajetan 
seems to have imbibed, if not the love of Plato, at least something of 
the traditional Byzantine attitude of the superiority of the Greek lan- 
guage for the treatment of speculative problems returned to Rome 
from Constantinople, with the expatriation there of John Cardinal 
Bessarion—-dead when Cajetan was but three, yet a giant presence 
still, as we can imagine, in the Rome and College of Cardinals of Ca- 
jetan’s mature years—for Cajetan browbeats his Latin peers as “abus- 
ers of language” for not following the regulative usage of the Greeks 
in the matter of analogy, leaving it unsaid or perhaps unnoticed that 
the primary abuser on the point was Thomas Aquinas himself. Ca- 
jetan, for his own part, will indeed take the Greek usage as regulative 
when, in 1498, he sends forth his to-be-famous work entitled The 
Analogy of Names. The title was felicitous if the doctrine flawed; but 
the flaw in the doctrine revealed itself soon enough in his letter of 





2 Cajetan, “On the Immortality of Souls,” trans. James K. Sheridan, in 
Renaissance Philosophy: New Translations, ed. Leonard A. Kennedy (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1973), 46 and following. From this text of 1503, in which he 
grandly demonstrated the affirmative, Cajetan underwent a full conversion 
evidenced through a series of writings—his Super libros de anima (Rome, 
1509); In Epistolas Pauli, especially Romans 9 (1519); In Evangelia Matthei, 
chapter 22 (Gaeta, 1527); and In Ecclesiasten, chapter 3 (Rome, 1542)—over 
the course of which he came categorically to assert, with no apologies for or 
mention of his polemics of 1503, that no philosopher ever has or could, as a 
pracambulum fidei or any other way, demonstrate the immortality of the in- 
dividual human soul, although he considered such immortality to be a truth 
known by divine revelation. 

21 James A. Weisheipl, “Cajetan (Tommaso de Vio),” in The New Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), 2:1053-5. See also Pierre Fe- 
lix Mandonnet,“Cajétan (Thomas de Vio dit),” in Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1905), 21313-29. 

2“Abusiva tamen locutio est,” is how Cajetan puts it in his De Nomi- 
num Analogia of 1498, n. 21 (in the bilingual edition of Hyacinthe-Marie Ro- 
billard, De VAnalogie et Du Concept d’Etre (Montreal: Les Presses de l'Uni- 
versité de Montréal, 1963], 48). The claim is echoed in his 1507 commentary 
commentary on the Summa, q. 16, a. 6 ad 2 (in the four-volume Lyons edition 
“apud haeredes Iacobii Iunctae” of 1617, tomus primus, p. 102). 

23 See the detailed discussion in McInerny, Aquinas and Analogy, 21 
and following. 
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1509 that has come down in history under the more ominous title “the 
concept of being”; for it is not as a concept that being is analogous, it 
is rather as a way of speaking involving necessarily and irreducibly 
more than one concept derived from experience. 

But why should Latin usage conform to Greek usage, unless 
Greek usage is somehow superior, somehow regulative? The Byzan- 
tines had always considered it so, and their theology developed ac- 
cordingly, followed by their civil censures. The very idea is not in- 
credible. It is simply false. No one familiar with linguistics today 
would subscribe to such a notion as a historical language superior in 
general, true as it might happen to be in some particular areas on 
some particular points. The question that interests us here is whether 
analogy as Aquinas thought of it is just one of such areas or points? 
There is no doubt that Aquinas does not use analogia in a manner iso- 
morphic with Aristotle’s use of the Greek avadoy.ia. The only author I 
know of who has approached the texts of both authors in exactly this 
light concludes that, on the basis of a detailed comparison of the 
texts, 


we would have to say that where Thomas is talking of analogous names, 
names analogously common to many, Aristotle speaks of things said in 
many ways, with reference to one and the same nature, and not equivo- 
cally. Rather than chide Thomas [for an abuse of language], we should 
perhaps draw some such conclusion as the following. When Thomas 
speaks of analogous names he does not mean to echo a linguistic ex- 
pression of Aristotle’s, since in the texts which occasion talk of analo- 
gous names in Thomas’s commentary Aristotle uses such phrases as 
‘said in many ways in reference to one’. Aristotle clearly means to con- 
trast that kind of talk with univocally common and equivocally common 
terms. Thus, what Thomas and Aristotle are both talking about is the 
same, but they do not label it in the same way. There is no fixed relation 
between Aristotle’s use of the Greek term [avaAoy.a] and Thomas’s use 
of the [Latin] loan word [analogia].4 


Yet even the expression “loan word” concedes too much in Ca- 
jetan’s misguided direction. It is not a question of a term “on loan”; it 
is a question of the development of a terminology appropriate to ex- 
pressing the problem as Aquinas sees it. Aquinas did not speak Greek 
nor read it well enough to comment directly on Greek texts; nor have 
we clear evidence that Cajetan knew Greek well enough to justify his 
browbeating of the Latins in this matter. For certainly his subsequent 





24 McInery, Aquinas and Analogy, 33-4. 
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exposition of what was supposed to be “the mind of the divine Tho- 
mas” (ad mentem D. Thomae) went far enough astray. 

In bare essentials, Cajetan distinguishes (following Aristotle) the 
two extremes of words applied to different objects but with exactly 
the same sense—as “human being” said of every student in a class— 
which are univocal terms; and words apparently the same but which 
apply to objects in completely diverse senses, as “bark” of a dog and of 
a tree, which are usually (but, as we have seen, far from necessarily) 
so understood as to exemplify equivocal terms. Between these two 
extremes are words which are used with different but related senses, 
and this is the case of analogous terms. So far so good. 

However, the case of analogous terms is not simple, and there are 
many discussions of subdistinctions of metaphor under the heading of 
“analogy” in Latin authors. The case of metaphor Cajetan calls the 
“analogy of improper proportionality,” passing over expanded discus- 
sion as irrelevant to his interest (and despite its very clear interest for 
the doctrine of the divine names), Cajetan remarks little more than 
that terms may have senses related through a similarity in their ob- 
jects which is extrinsic and accidental to the nature of the objects, as 
“a bright sun” and “a bright smile,” a “smiling girl” and a “smiling 
meadow.” 

Cajetan calls the case where what is really in the referent of one 
of the related terms is attributed to the referent of the other on the ba- 
sis of a causal relation between the two, “analogy of attribution.” For 
example, words may be related in sense because what they apply to 
are related through causality, as “healthy” said of an organism and of 
urine the organism produces. Health is in the organism intrinsically, 
but in the urine only as reflecting that health. Or we speak of a 
“healthy environment,” because, like medicine, it tends to promote 
health in the organism. 

Now Cajetan comes to his main thesis. When words have related 
senses as a result of a property which is intrinsic and essential to the 
objects designated by each, the result is what he calls “analogy of 
proper proportionality.” This alone is what Cajetan titles the analogy 
of being. Two things quite different, a frog, say, and a meteorite, yet 
both exercise existence. “Being” said of anything actual expresses 
something intrinsic to that thing, and yet the being is differentiated ac- 
cording to the form or type of thing that exercises it. Being then be- 
comes a matter of a proportion, a proportio ad esse or “proportion to 
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existence,” a powerful and attractive notion, not least of the attrac- 
tions of which is that it returns analogia to the primary use of 
avadoy.a in the ancient Greek writings, which is that of a mathemati- 
cal proportion, “two is to four as four is to eight”: as a frog exercises 
existence in its own way as a frog, so does a man exercise existence 
in the way proper to a man. 

The fly in the ointment appears especially in Cajetan’s identifica- 
tion of the lowest level of analogy, what he calls “analogy of inequal- 
ity.” A fly and a human are both animals, both beings. “Animal” said 
of both is said in the same sense, that is, univocally. A man is an ani- 
mal in just the sense that a fly is an animal: both are capable (in Tho- 
mistic terms) of receiving the impressions of the forms of other things 
in such a way as to relate cognitively to those things as physical ele- 
ments of the environment become and made part of an objective 
world or Umwelt. Both are beings, too. In the hierarchy of being, a fly 
is lower than a human being. Therefore, however they may be equal 
as animals, as beings they are related as lower and higher. Therefore, 
whatever the logician might think and say, the philosopher, who pre- 
fers wisdom over mere logic, has to say that fly and human as animal 
are not equal but unequal. Animal, in such a case, that is to say, with 
reference to the hierarchy of being, is not a univocal term as logic 
would have it but an analogous term, a term analogous by inequality. 
What logicians see as univocal terms appear in the superior wisdom 
of philosophy as terms analogous by analogy of inequality, inequality 
in being. 

That then there are absolutely no such things as univocal terms 
seems not to have occurred to anyone. At least I have not seen this 
made as a point in the literature. Now this may seem on the face of it 
ridiculous, and I think it is; but as usual there is more to the situation 
than meets the eye. One needs to realize, for example, that “body” 
was regarded by the Latins, by Thomas himself, as an equivocal term 
as between qualitatively immutable celestial bodies and terrestrial 
bodies subject to generation and corruption. So Cajetan, with his 
analogy of inequality, was giving voice to and linguistically marking a 
conception much broader and more in the air of his time than any nar- 
row reading of logical texts and doctrines would reveal. His idea is 
not ridiculous, at least not in the immediate way that might appear to 
a sufficiently ignorant postmodern reader. Yet it is wrong, as is al- 
ways the mischief wrought by philosophers when they concoct a doc- 
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trine that mysteriously renders them Ubermenschen, supermen, supe- 
rior to the requirements of logic in the manner that binds lesser minds. 

The problem lies in the idea that “being,” because it turns out that 
it must be said in many ways, is an intrinsically or irreducibly analo- 
gous term, when no term is intrinsically or necessarily (outside of the 
manner in which it is here and now deployed) anything according to 
signification. The key to the problematic, I suggest, lies in the fact that 
we experience many different things existing in many different ways, 
and we experience the need somehow to bring all this diversity under 
a common designation for conveniences of discourse, to be sure, but 
also for the purpose of a discourse which can express the truth about 
things as a matter of philosophical doctrine. When we reach the con- 
clusion that not all being is material, we indeed express a judgment 
that, as Aquinas remarked, precludes physics, whether in the ancient 
sense or in the modern sense, from the status of first philosophy, for if 
not all being is material then being cannot be adequately understood 
in physics however completely we come to understand and even dom- 
inate the world of bodies in motion, any more than relation can be ad- 
equately understood if we restrict our perspective to the reality of re- 
lation as it exists independently of the mind. 

The judgment of separation, the abstraction of “being” as a con- 
cept presenting an object not restricted to the material or to the spiri- 
tual order but capable of verification in both orders, makes it possible 
to unify the knowledge of the diversity of beings in an understanding 
of being as such, thereby providing a subject of possible thematic in- 
vestigations so specific and distinctive that the unity of the science (or 
rather the doctrinal unity, as we should say in the wake of moder- 
nity) so constituted is ensured. The unity of a true philosophical 
knowledge, however, as Schillaci said,” “is not a rigid set of restric- 
tions but an organic ‘oneness’ like that of a living thing in that it per- 
mits the science to come into existence, to contact and assimilate real- 
ity, to develop according to its own nature and to reach the end of that 





5 See the entry “Doctrine,” in the Encyclopedic Dictionary of Semiot- 
ics, ed. T. A. Sebeok et al. (Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 1986), 1:214. 

26 See page 511 of Anthony Schillaci, “Separation: Starting Point of Meta- 
physics,” Ph.D. diss., International Pontifical Athenaeum “Angelicum,” 1961. 
Abstracted and summarized in central thesis by John Deely, “Finitude, Nega- 
tivity, and Transcendence: The Problematic of Metaphysical Knowledge,” 
Philosophy Today 9 (Fall 1967): 184-206. 
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nature.” If we may conclude in this respect that a metaphysics that 
does not come to treat of God has not reached its natural finality, we 
may claim with all the greater ferocity that a metaphysics that claims 
God or even esse ut exercitum for its proper object would so have 
misunderstood itself in so radical a way as to have betrayed its nature. 
Between these two extremes lies the idea of being and the realm of 
ens commune that idea constitutes under the discursive heading of 
“analogy.” Within that realm lies the meaning and possibility of meta- 
physics, one of the features distinctive of the human Lebenswelt in its 
difference from the perceptual Umwelt of the animals without lan- 


guage. 


V 


Beyond the Analogy of Names and Concept: “Analogy of Being.” 
Cajetan set the terms of the subsequent discussion of analogy within 
and beyond the Thomistic tradition. Some have claimed to find 
grounds for dissatisfaction with Cajetan’s presentation as a faithful 
expression of the thought of St. Thomas expressed early in no less an 
authoritative voice than that of Sylvester Ferrariensis (c. 1474-1528), 
in his Commentary on the Summa Contra Gentiles, written between 
1508 and 1517 and first published in 1524, now published to accom- 
pany that work of Aquinas in the critical Leonine edition as Cajetan’s 
commentary accompanies the Leonine Summa. McInerny grants that 
“on the points where Sylvester has offered his independent view, a ba- 
sis is provided for a bifurcation in subsequent interpretations”; but he 
thinks that “it would be wrong to say that Sylvester presents us with a 
clear alternative to Cajetan’s interpretation.” For in the work of Fer- 
rariensis what we find, after all, are “not so much different interpreta- 
tions as different emphases: the basic outlook of Cajetan is re- 
tained.”2”7 Thus, to whatever extent Ferrariensis did or did not point 
out something early on of the rather different tenor of Aquinas’s own 
treatment of analogy from that set forth by the learned Cajetan, it re- 
mained the voice of Cajetan that continued to be heard and attended 





27Ralph Mcinerny, The Logic of Analogy: An Interpretation of St. Tho- 
mas (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1961), 30. See the whole of section 2, 
“Sylvester of Ferrara,” 23-31. 
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to within and beyond Thomistic circles over the subsequent centuries, 
including the late modern Neothomistic revival. 

In Neothomistic circles, not universally, though quite broadly, the 
renewed discussion of analogy took an even more radical turn away 
from the actual presentation of Aquinas. Dissatisfaction with Cajetan 
was everywhere expressed, yet nowhere for quite the right rea- 
sons—the main reason being that he had distorted St. Thomas by fail- 
ing to understand the lexicological and accompanying syntactic differ- 
ences that accompanied the transliterate pair analogia/avadoy.a. 
These differences are in themselves without any necessary signifi- 
cance for philosophical doctrine; but Cajetan made them significant 
by (mis)taking the two words as names for the same phenomenon in 
the two languages, contrary to fact. As a result, the doctrine of analo- 
gia in Aquinas and the doctrine of analogia in Cajetan are not the 
same doctrine. Even though the doctrines of Cajetan and Aquinas par- 
tially overlap, as do the respective Latin and Greek terms, nonethe- 
less, by moving away from the overlap in the direction of the Greek 
syntax rather than in the direction of the rather different Latin syntax 
developed in the wake of the doctrine Aquinas himself developed, the 
net result in Cajetan was an attempt to outline a scheme of analogy in 
which it was argued that corresponding to the term “being” itself, 
which must be used in different ways, there is a single concept itself 
that is analogous. So the criticism of Cajetan began mainly along the 
line that he had essentialized being, that in reducing being to a con- 
cept he was too formalistic—in a word, that he had missed the point 
of esse in the thought of St. Thomas. 

What was needed, it came to be thought, was not a logical doc- 
trine of analogy nor a doctrine of the concept of being as analogous 
but a doctrine of being itself in its full extramental reality as analo- 
gous. Just as we saw in dealing with the transcendentals that there 





2% The effort of Klubertanz, St. Thomas Aquinas on Analogy: A Textual 
Analysis and Systematic Synthesis (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1960) 
is worth mentioning here as well repaying study. The same holds for Gerald 
B. Phelan, Saint Thomas and Analogy (Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette Univer- 
sity Press, 1941); Bernard Montagnes, La doctrine de Vanalogie de l'être de 
apres saint Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1963); André 
Marc, “L’Idée de l'être chez Saint Thomas et dans la scolastique postérieure,” 
Archives de philosophie 10 (1933): bk. 1, and the same author,“L'Idée th- 
omiste de l’étre et les analogies d’attribution et de proportionalité,” Revue 
néo-scolastique de philosophie 35 (1933): 157-89. 
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can be, as Poinsot put it, “a twofold understanding of truth, the one in 
being, the other in knowing,” so why might there not be a twofold 
doctrine of analogy, the one in knowing and yet another, more funda- 
mental one in being itself? Why not an analogy of being itself, not of 
the term “being” or of the concept “being,” but an analogy in the very 
order itself of ens reale? This is what the late modern Neothomists 
came to postulate in the works of Przywara, Geiger, and Fabro,® to 
name a prominent few. 

But there is no parity in the two cases. Even if we remember the 
origin of the very term “hierarchy” in the forged writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, yet there is an even more sure giveaway. The au- 
thors in question, in order to develop their analogy of being, “very of- 
ten use the style and manner of speaking which was used by the Pla- 
tonists, which had ceased to be customary” among those who moved 
in Thomas’s circle.3! The development in question amounts to a re- 
crudescence of Neoplatonism in the very heart of Neothomism,” 
without the excuse of the false authority of the Pseudo-Dionysius. 
When the epistemological doctrine of analogy actually found in the 
writings of Thomas is transformed by some late modern alchemy into 
an ontological doctrine as such, we are back to the situation of attrib- 
uting to objects as known a status and relations which belong not to 
them otherwise than as known, without, however, any longer being 
able to tell the difference between which order of being we are deal- 
ing with, since we have conflated everything into a doctrinal milieu 
that is no longer that of Thomas, but once again that of a Christian 
Neoplatonism, now in the wake of distinctively modern idealism. 





2 John Poinsot “De Veritate Transcendentali et Formali,” in Joannis a 
Sancto Thoma O. P. Cursus Theologici Tomus II, ed. Solesmes (Paris: Des- 
clée, 1934), 590: “est duplex acceptio veritatis, alia in essendo, alia in cogno- 
scendo, seu alia transcendentalis, alia formalis.” 

% Erich Przywara, Analogia Entis: Metaphysik (Einsiedeln: Johannes- 
Verlag, 1962); Louis-Bertrand Geiger, Participation dans la philosophie de 
saint Thomas, 2d ed. (Paris: Vrin, 1953); and Cornelio Fabro, Participation 
et Causalité selon S. Thomas d'Aquin (Louvain and Paris: Nauwelarts, 
1961). 

31 Appropriating for the occasion the observation of Aquinas in his 
“Prooemium” to Super librum Dionysii de divinis nominibus; B 4:542a: 
“accidit etiam difficultas in praedictis libris ex multis: primo, quidem, quia 
plerumque utitur stilo et modo loquendi quo utebantur platonici, qui apud 
modernos est inconsuetos.” 
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There are analogies in being as experienced and understood, but 
ens reale is not an analogy, it only requires analogy to be brought 
within the orbit, however imperfectly, of human understanding. 
Those who make of being itself an analogy perforce “have to resort to 
the style and manner of speaking of the Platonists” without the ex- 
cuse of having to preserve “sacred and divine dogma by concealing it 
from the eyes of the infideẹls,”3 as Aquinas generously wrote to excuse 
Dionysius, not knowing that he was going out of his way to protect a 
common (or uncommon) thief. f 

Throughout his work, as Henle best and most completely 
showed,® Aquinas fought against the confusion and conflation of our 





2 For example, Edward T. Foote writes: “It is because things really are 
analogous that the universe presents itself, a unity, attractive to intellect, and 
penetrable by knowledge which excels science. It is because things are anal- 
ogous that mind can course up and down the grades (the ‘steps’) of perfec- 
tions—where univocal unities would be futile—can freely range transversely 
from category to category. By analogies man can go from himself, the being 
he knows best, far down to the truth, the goodness, the beauty of all inferior 
creation, which is ordered to him; he can rise to know something of what it 
means to be a creature without matter. Finally, since beings are analogous to 
Being [there we encounter early the magical capitalization later to become so 
familiar in contexts where existential Thomists try to expropriate for their 
wholly foreign purpose the Heideggerian Sein], from the existence and per- 
fections of finite things, man can have knowledge of the transcending excel- 
lences, the very subsistence of God”; Edward T. Foote, “Anatomy of Anal- 
ogy,” The Modern Schoolman 18 (November 1940), 12-16. 

Pure Neoplatonism unconscious of itself. Of course, that is to begin, not 
to end, a story. For the idea of “participation,” central to two of Aquinas's 
quinque viae, is precisely an originally Platonic doctrine which becomes cen- 
tral for the metaphysics of esse, precisely because, as St. Thomas puts it, “ip- 
sum esse est communissimus effectus primus et intimior omnibus aliis effec- 
tibus; et ideo soli deo competit secundum virtutem propriam talis effectus”; 
and “ubicumque est virtus divina, est essentia divina,” because of the indis- 
tinction whereby the divine essence is the divine existence; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de potentia, q. 3, a. 7; B 3:202b. But this 
particular story of Thomism and Neothomism I here have place only to men- 
tion, not to enter upon. See the intriguing beginning in A. F. Russell, “The 
Semiotic of Causality and Participation: A New Perspective on the Cajetan- 
Fabro-Montagnes Controversy over the Analogy of Being,” in Semiotics 
1987, ed. John Deely (Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 1988), 467- 
72. 

3 Super librum Dionysii de divinis nominibus, Prooemium; B 4:542a: 
“plerumque utitur stilo et modo loquendi quo utebantur platonici.” 

4 Tbid.: “ut sacra et divina dogmata ab irrisione infedelium occultaret.” 

% Robert J. Henle, S.J., St. Thomas and Platonism: A Study of the Plato 
and Platonici Texts in the Writings of St. Thomas (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1956). An exhaustive, definitive, and magisterial study. 
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ways of knowing with the ways of existence exercised by natural be- 
ings. To salvage what Neoplatonism made of being it was necessary 
to speak of divine rather than human ideas, a concession Aquinas gen- 
erously made to the Pseudo-Dionysius only because he took him at 
his word for who he was. To play the same game today without the 
same excuse is to risk betraying the heritage Aquinas worked so hard 
to leave through his commentaries on the philosophers and his rever- 
ence toward the scriptures alike. 


VI 


In Conclusion. Analogy is but secondarily a class of terms within 
language. Primarily and essentially analogy is rather a process within 
language, the process whereby two terms come to be understood 
through the meaning of a common third, and so a part of the larger 
process whereby language is a living reality, wherein, by a variety of- 
ten of unexpected, simply chance events, the meaning of one linguis- 
tic element enters into and modifies the meaning of another previ- 
ously unrelated term. The term “nigger” as relegating a dark-skinned 
person to inferior status among fully human beings had no relation 
historically or etymologically to the Danish derived term “niggardly” 
as designating a chintzy, mean-spirited approach to some matter. But 
after the events in the city government of Washington, D. C., in late 
January of 1999, where one government official, upon hearing another 
use the term “niggardly,” immediately supposed it on the basis of 
sound to imply “acting in a humanly inferior fashion, acting in the 
fashion of a nigger,” it is probable that the new meaning has so pub- 
licly entered into the original meaning of “niggardly” as to become for 
future usage a part of that meaning. Analogy strikes again—a process 
so ubiquitous that even ignorance provides it fodder.” 





8 Super librum Dionysii de divinis nominibus, Prooemium; B 4:542b— 
c: “haec igitur platonicorum ratio fidei non consonant nec veritati, quantum 
ad hoc quod continet de speciebus naturalibus separatis, sed quantum ad id 
quod dicebant ‘de primo rerum principio’ verissima est eorum opinio et fidei 
christianae consona”—“nor is this rationale for belief of the Platonists con- 
sonant with truth insofar as it contains separated species of natural relations, 
but as regards that which it leads them to say of the ‘first principle of things’ 
it is true indeed and the opinion they express is consonant with Christian 
faith.” 
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Indeed, perhaps the most interesting lesson of logic in the Aristo- 
telian tradition is the realization that every time we say “X is Y,” we 
change the meaning of X with which the sentence begins by making a 
part of it the meaning of Y with which the sentence ends. That, in- 
deed, is the essence of how a statement (a dicisign) differs from a 
term (a represign) as a subjective or predicative part. Analogy, in 
short, is the name for a phenomenon and process pervasive of linguis- 
tic communication, and is the very reason why language is a living re- 
ality that constantly changes over time in largely uncontrollable ways, 
as any contemporary English speaker can easily assure himself by 
reading first Locke’s original text of 1690 in the Essay concerning Hu- 
mane Understanding, and proceeding thence to an edition of Chau- 
cer faithful to the original manuscripts rather than dolled up for to- 
day’s students. 

Analogy is time’s way of marking language. It is the underlying 
reason and process whereby, as Peirce concisely put it, “Symbols 
grow.” Analogy, in sum, is that in the absence of which language 
withers on the vine of understanding. 

If we wish to speak of being itself, of that which is, in terms of 
analogy, we are better advised to realize that a requirement finite be- 
ing imposes upon discourse is that discourse itself, in order to develop 
understanding of what is, must take account of the dependencies 
among things in the very order of their continued existence—of chil- 
dren upon parents, of living beings upon particular features of the en- 
vironment, of parts of organisms upon other parts, even of rocks in 
their shape and composition to surrounding conditions in the environ- 
ment which themselves are emphatically not rocks. These ontological 
dependencies are the food of analogy, but they are not themselves an- 
alogical. The hierarchy of being, insofar as it consists in a whole se- 
ries of interlocking causal dependencies whereby higher evolutionary 
levels come about through and depend upon lower levels, is more 
properly stated under the rubric of transcendental relation (relatio se- 
cundum dici)—the fact that we can increase our understanding of 





37 In the pitiful case cited, my colleague Dr. Ciapalo informed me that he 
and Dr. Curtis Hancock had predicted the occurrence some years ago as but 
a matter of time. 

38 From his Grand Logic of 1893, in The Collected Papers of Charles 
Sanders Peirce, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1931), par. 302. 
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any one finite being only by considering it in relation to other finite 
beings which it itself is not but apart from which it would not be as it 
is (even the deceased parent has left its mark in the distinctive being 
of the offspring, for better or for worse, whence some understanding 
of that parent remains essential fully to understand the offspring, 
even though as substances the two are quite independent in esse). 
The proper counterpart to the epistemological phenomenon of anal- 
ogy, in short, is not an ontological phenomenon of analogy of being 
(for there is no such phenomenon independent of intellectual imagi- 
nation), but the ontological phenomenon of causal interaction and 
consequent real relations which, when they have ceased to be real as 
intersubjective relations (as when the offspring is orphaned or the 
parent loses its child), yet remain in their foundations as suprasubjec- 
tive requirements of knowledge to guide such relations of apprehen- 
sion as future knowers will form when their understanding is true to 
the subject under discusion, the subject of discourse objectively 
grasped. Analogical relations as such may always be epistemological, 
but the uniqueness of relation as a mode of being is such that nothing 
prevents physical relations too from forming a part of understanding, 
according to circumstances. Whence analogical relations may indeed 
enfold and incorporate real relations, but the analogical relations, as 
epistemological, transcend the circumstances upon which real rela- 
tions as such depend in order to be real, which is why they are intrin- 
sically and essentially bound up with sign relations, triadic and onto- 
logical, but not themselves transcendental. 

The Neothomist doctrine of analogy of being, in sum, is an un- 
sound attempt to capture a truth the first Thomism, the original Latin 
florescence of Thomistic commentary between Capreolus (c. 1380— 
1444) and John Poinsot (1589-1644), better formulated in the contrast 
between ontological relation (relatio secundum esse) and transcen- 
dental relation (relatio secundum dici). The understanding of that 
contrast puts us squarely in the arena of semiotics—what Peirce 
called, following exactly the course of the late Latin pioneers of this 
area, the “doctrine of signs.”29 
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39Mauricio Beuchot and John Deely, “Common Sources for the Semiotic 
of Charles Peirce and John Poinsot,” The Review of Metaphysics 48 (March 
1995): 639-66. 


ARE KANT’S CATEGORIES SUBJECTIVE? 
WILLIAM F. BRISTOW 


Hicr INTERPRETS KANT’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM as “subjective” 
idealism. In this paper I undertake to develop and clarify Hegel’s in- 
terpretation and provide a limited defense of it. In one sense, Kant’s 
idealism is indisputably subjectivist. According to Kant’s doctrine of 
transcendental idealism, we can know objects only as they appear to 
us, not as they are in themselves. Yet the dispute, so far as I will be in- 
terested in it in this paper, concerns the ground or the source of the 
Kantian relativization of our knowledge of objects to our human 
standpoint. Does this relativization have a source in Kant’s concep- 
tion of the nature of thinking (or of the role of our activity in knowl- 
edge), or is it strictly a function of the ideality of space and time as 
forms of our sensibility (hence, strictly a function of our passivity in 
knowledge)? The dispute for us resolves itself into the question of 
whether or in what respect Kant’s categories, as forms of thought, are 
understood by him to be subjective. In the process of arguing that 
Kant is not the subjectivist that Hegel takes him to be, both Karl 
Ameriks and Paul Guyer, in their respective articles on Hegel’s cri- 
tique of Kant, claim that Hegel is mistaken in interpreting Kant’s cate- 
gories as subjective.! They both claim that the Kantian relativization 
of our knowledge to our human standpoint derives strictly from the 
ideality or subjectivity of space and time as forms of intuition, while 
Kant’s categories, as forms of thought, are importantly free of any 
such relativization. I will argue that, on this interpretive question, 
Ameriks and Guyer are wrong and Hegel is correct. The significance 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, University of California, 
Irvine, Irvine, CA 92697. 

1Karl Ameriks, “Hegel’s Critique of Kant’s Theoretical Philosophy,” Phi- 
losophy and Phenomenological Research 46 (1985): 1-35. Paul Guyer, “He- 
gel’s Critique of Kant,” in The Cambridge Companion to Hegel, ed. Frederick 
Beiser (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 171-210. Both of 
these articles are concerned with the whole gamut of Hegel’s objections to 
Kant’s theoretical philosophy, and thus the concern of this paper occupies 
but a small part of their articles. 
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of Hegel’s view on this rather narrow interpretive point lies in the gen- 
eral orientation to Kantian philosophy that it bespeaks. Conse- 
quently, I will attempt to make that orientation as clear as possible 
while defending Hegel on this interpretive question. 

On the Hegelian interpretation, the Kantian restriction of our 
knowledge to our human standpoint is primarily a function of Kant’s 
articulation of the structure of our epistemic agency and of its essen- 
tial role in our knowledge in the Transcendental Deduction of the cat- 
egories. Kant’s argument for the objective validity of the categories 
relies on the recognition that knowing objects is a self-conscious, 
norm-governed activity that we ascribe to ourselves, in the sense that 
we are the agents of this norm-governed activity. In order to under- 
stand ourselves as the agents or the subjects of this norm-governed 
activity, we must understand the highest-level norms of the activity, 
the categories, to have their source in us. We cannot understand the 
norms to be externally imposed upon us. Subjectivism in Kant is a 
consequence not only or primarily of the argument in the Transcen- 
dental Aesthetic for the ideality of space and time, but also of the ar- 
gument in the Transcendental Deduction, in which this normative 
structure is developed. 

I proceed in the paper as follows. In the first part, I present a 
Hegel-inspired sketch of the argument strategy of Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Deduction of the categories. Though a full interpretation, fully 
defended, of the deduction is out of the question here, a sketch of the 
basic argument strategy is necessary in order to specify Hegel’s inter- 
pretation of the source of Kant’s subjectivism. In the second part of 
the paper, against the background of the sketch of the deduction, I 
discuss the important objection to Hegel’s understanding raised by 
Ameriks and Guyer. 


I 


The sketch of the argument strategy of the Transcendental De- 
duction (in the second edition version) involves specifying: first, the 
general epistemological problem to which the deduction (or, more 
generally, the critique of reason) is addressed; second, the principle of 
apperception as the articulation of the standpoint of the thinking sub- 
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ject and as the starting point of Kant’s solution of this problem; third, 
the main claim of the deduction; fourth, how this claim constitutes a 
solution of this epistemological problem; and last, subjectivism as the 
cost of this solution. 

The Epistemological Problem. It will be helpful to review some 
general features of Kant’s epistemology that are important back- 
ground for the points I will be making. Kant distinguishes fundamen- 
tally between two heterogeneous factors in all human knowledge: 
concepts and intuitions. These two factors correspond to two distinct 
faculties of human cognition: the faculty of thought or of the under- 
standing, on the one hand, and the faculty of sensibility, on the other. 
This distinction in faculties gives expression to the fact that we human 
beings are both active and passive in our knowledge: active insofar as 
we think objects, but passive insofar as objects impress themselves 
upon our sensibility. The faculty of thought (or of the understanding) 
is spontaneous for Kant in the sense that thought is a faculty for the 
synthesis of representations into higher, more general representa- 
tions. Thought, then, is a faculty of concepts since concepts are those 
representations by means of which we collect many representations 
under one general representation. Kant distinguishes concepts from 
intuitions by their generality and by the fact that they relate to objects 
mediately, through other representations. Concepts so understood as 
functions of unity among other given representations, are, indepen- 
dently of intuition, empty. Independently of intuition, concepts are in- 
sufficient for knowledge of an object. 

Intuitions, in contrast, are singular representations that relate im- 
mediately to objects; but like concepts, intuitions alone are not suffi- 
cient for knowledge of an object. This follows from the fact that our 
intuition is sensible and our understanding discursive. That our intu- 
ition is sensible implies that we are passive with respect to it. The 
content of intuition arises for us through the object’s affection of our 
sensitive faculty. Our understanding is discursive in the sense that we 
can know an object only through thinking it, which implies that we 
must combine representations together as given to the faculty of sen- 
sibility; that is, we must bring given representations under concepts. 
So, neither concepts nor intuitions, neither thought nor sensibility 
alone, is sufficient for knowledge. Hence, perhaps the most quoted 
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sentence in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: “Thoughts without con- 
tent are empty, intuitions without concepts are blind.”2 

Kant’s general epistemological problem, to which the critique of 
pure reason is addressed, is the problem of the possibility of syn- 
thetic, a priori knowledge. What is this problem? In his Prolegomena, 
Kant describes the problem as arising for him from an encounter with 
Hume’s reflections on the notion of causality. Hume’s discussion of 
causality serves to put Kant on notice that universal and necessary 
knowledge of objects (which causal judgments presuppose) cannot 
be justified on the basis of experience. - The possibility of a priori 
knowledge that is analytic poses no particular problem because such 
knowledge expresses mere conceptual relations, not relations among 
real things or objects. The problem is to understand the possibility of 
a priori knowledge (that is, necessary and universal knowledge) that 
is not merely conceptual but at the same time knowledge of objects. 
How is knowledge of the object possible prior to the object being 
given?. How is synthetic, a priori knowledge possible? On this ques- 
tion depends the possibility not only of metaphysics, according to 
Kant, but also of pure natural science and of mathematics. 

In the preface to the second edition of the first Critique, Kant 
characterizes the so-called Copernican revolution in epistemology as 
the key, to his solution to this epistemological problem.4 Knowledge 
of the object prior to the object being given is possible, Kant con- 
tends, only insofar as our knowledge presents necessary prior condi- 
tions on the possibility of the object of knowledge. On the hypothesis 
that objects must conform to our knowledge rather than our knowl- 
edge to objects, we can understand the possibility of synthetic, a pri- 
ori knowledge; on this hypothesis alone, we can understand the possi- 





2 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (hereafter, “CPR”), trans. 
and ed. Paul Guyer and Allen Wood (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), A51/B75. Following standard practice, I will refer to Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason using the A and B pagination that is indicated in 
most translations. 

3Immanuel Kant, Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics, trans. Paul 
Carus, rev. James Ellington (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1977), 5-6. (Volume IV of 
the Academy edition of Kants gesammelte Schriften (Berlin, 1902), 260.) 
For works of Kant’s other than the Critique of Pure Reason, I will also cite 
the Berlin Academy edition volume and page number, which is indicated in 
many editions of Kant’s works. 

4CPR, Bxvi. 
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bility of universal and necessary knowledge that is, at the same time, 
knowledge of the object. l 
A sort of relativization of our knowledge to our standpoint—that 
is, a sort of subjectivism—seems to follow immediately from this 
strategy for solving the epistemological problem. Kant’s view is that 
knowledge of the object prior to the object being given is possible just 
insofar as the object, as object of knowledge, is possible only through 
conditions that have their source in the knowing subject, that is, in us. 
It follows from this move that we can know objects only as they are 
for our knowledge, for us, not as they are in themselves. If we under- 
stand the basic doctrine of Kant’s transcendental idealism as the claim 
that objects of our knowledge are objects only as they appear to us, 
not as they are in themselves, then his idealism is a consequence of his 
revolution in epistemology. Kant accounts for the possibility of a pri- 
ori knowledge of objects by understanding the objects of knowledge 
to be merely subjective objects in the following sense: since the object 
of knowledge is possible only through conditions that have their 
source in the subject (through conditions which are, in some as yet 
unclarified sense, subjective), the object is merely an object for the 
subject. Kant purchases the possibility of.synthetic, a priori knowl- 
edge at the price of the possibility of knowledge of things as they are 
in themselves. 
Although this general story may seem uncontroversial as a gen- 
_eral characterization of Kant’s view, it is not. Our controversy arises 
out of the question: what is the nature of the “subjective” conditions 
through which knowledge is relativized to us, to our cognitive facul- 
ties, on Kant’s view? On a natural reading of some passages, anyway, 
the subjective (and subjectifying) conditions are twofold, correspond- 
ing to the duality in cognitive faculties that is a main feature of Kant’s 
epistemology: first, the a priori forms of our human sensibility, space 
and time; and second, the a priori forms of our thought of objects, the 
pure concepts of the understanding or the categories. Both sets of 
conditions are subjective in the sense that we impose them as condi- 
tions that are necessary for our knowledge of objects. Accordingly, in 
both cases the conditions have the consequence of relativizing our 
knowledge to objects considered as objects of knowledge for us, 
since, in neither case are the conditions understood as conditions of 





5See, for example, Bxvi-xvii, A89-94/B121-7, and especially B164. 
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the things themselves. However, while some passages invite us to 
think of both sets of conditions as subjective conditions, in this sense, 
to which the object must conform in knowledge, other passages sug- 
gest that the sensible conditions on knowledge are alone subjective 
and ideal, while the intellectual conditions, the categories, are not. 
According to the Hegelian interpretation, our cognition is relativized 
to our standpoint, not only or not primarily because of the ideality of 
the forms by which we passively intuit objects (though obviously that 
plays a role), but because thinking itself is subjective, on Kant’s view, 
and we can know objects only through thinking them. 

Because the Hegelian interpretation is essentially an interpreta- 
tion of what transpires in Kant’s Transcendental Deduction of the cat- 
egories, I present here the deduction (in the second edition version) 
so far as necessary to motivate Hegel’s understanding of it. The de- 
duction begins from the synthetic unity of apperception. With the 
synthetic unity of apperception Kant presents, according to Hegel, a 
conception of human subjectivity—a conception of what the “I” for- 
mally consists in. The main claim of the deduction, as Hegel reads it, 
is that objectivity in our knowledge has its source ultimately in the 
synthetic unity of apperception, that is, in subjectivity. One can un- 
derstand this claim as enacting the Copernican revolution in episte- 
mology. As such, this claim contains implicitly both Kant’s solution to 
the problem of the possibility of synthetic, a priori knowledge, and the 
relativization of our knowledge to objects as they are for us. 





ê Henry Allison, in his defense of Kant’s transcendental idealism, de- 
scribes such conditions as epistemic conditions, in part to mark them off 
both from psychological and from ontological conditions. See Henry Allison, 
Kant's Transcendental Idealism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 
10-13. A psychological condition would be merely a condition we need in or- 
der to know the object, rather than a condition through which alone the ob- 
ject, as object of knowledge, is possible for us at all. (As Allison puts it, an 
epistemic condition has an “objectivating” function.) Nevertheless, such 
conditions are not ontological since they do not condition things themselves 
but only objects qua objects of knowledge or experience. 

While Allison, in the book cited above, treats the two sets of conditions 
as parallel with respect to being subjective, he has recently changed his view, 
so that it now agrees with the interpretive position represented in this paper 
by Ameriks and Guyer: namely, the view that subjectivism is strictly a func- 
tion of the ideality/subjectivity of space and time, whereas the pure con- 
cepts, given that we can think things in themselves through them, are not 
subjective for Kant. See Henry Allison, Idealism and Freedom (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 7-8. 
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The Principle of Apperception. The Transcendental Deduction in 
the second edition begins with Kant finding pure apperception to be a 
necessary condition to which all representation (insofar as it is mine) 
must submit. In doing so, Kant declares the thinking subject to be a 
necessary condition to which all representations must submit. Kant 
presents the condition of apperception, famously, with the opening 
sentence of §16: - 
The I think must be able to accompany all my representations; for oth- 
erwise something would be represented in me which could not be 
thought at all, which is as much as to say that the representation would 
either be impossible or at least would be nothing for me. That represen- 
tation that can be given prior to all thinking is called intuition. Thus all 
manifold of intuition has a necessary relation to the “I think” in the same 
subject in which this manifold is to be encountered. But this representa- 
tion is an act of spontaneity; i.e., it cannot be regarded as belonging to 
sensibility." 


There are two main claims here. The first is that all representation (all 
representation that is “for me” at least) bears a necessary relation to 
the “I think” in the same subject in which the representation occurs. 
This indicates a necessary unity among all my representations by vir- 
tue of which they are one and all mine. The second, implied in the last 
sentence, is that representation bears relation to the “I think,” not 
through mere affection or sensibility, but only through the subject's 
self-activity. 

The move from the first of these claims to the second would seem 
to be crucial, since the second asserts the necessary role of my (think- 
ing) activity, as knowing subject, in all representation. Presumably, 
this move reflects Kant’s commitment to his conception of the human 
understanding as discursive. We can know objects only through 
thinking them, and for Kant, the act of thinking is most basically the 
act of combining representations according to a rule. Kant claims in 
the immediately preceding section (§15) that “combination (conjunc- 
tio) of a manifold [of representations in an intuition] in general can 
never come to us through the senses .. . for it is an act of the spontane- 
ity of the power of representation.”® He calls the act of spontaneity 
synthesis. He writes further: 





7CPR, B131-2. 
8 CPR, B129-30. 
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We can represent nothing as combined in the object without having pre- 
viously combined it ourselves, and .. . among all representations com- 
bination is the only one that is not given through objects but can be ex- 
ecuted only by the subject itself, since it is an act of its self-activity.9 


Insofar, then, as we have turned up a combination in turning up the 
“necessary relation” of all representations to the “I think,” we have, 
given this claim of §15, turned up an act of the subject’s self-activity. 

Kant is driven to speak, somewhat obscurely, of the subject’s 
self-activity by the same consideration, I think, that impels him to re- 
fer to this combination that he has uncovered as original combination. 
The act is original, it is self-activity, because it is identified with the re- 
sponsible agency of the knowing subject, the locus or source of the 
cognitive claims. Kant explains, in a passage immediately following 
the opening of §16 quoted above: 


I call it [the act of spontaneity] .. . the original apperception, since it 
is that self-consciousness which, because it produces the representa- 
tion I think, which must be able to accompany all others and which in 
all consciousness is one and the same, cannot be accompanied by any 
further representation.1° 


What can Kant mean in claiming that the “I think,” while it must be 
able to accompany all other representations, “cannot be accompanied 
by any further representation”? All my representations must allow of 
being made self-conscious in the sense that each must allow of being 
a substitution instance of x in the thought “I think x”; but in the sense 
in which we say this of all other representations, we cannot say it of 
the representation “I think” itself, exactly because this representation 
expresses our subjectivity. Kant claims that all representations bear a 
necessary relation to the “T think” in the same subject in which they 
occur; but insofar as apperception, the “I think,” itself expresses the 
necessary relating of all cognitive representations to the identical sub- 
ject, to me as the self-identical thinker of them, the “I think” cannot it- 
self be present to me as particular content of representation. No par- 
ticular representational content could express the “mine-ness” (the 
necessary relation to me) of that content, in this sense, since any par- 
ticular cognitive content (even if it were to represent me in some 
sense) must be again related to me, as the identical subject responsi- 
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ble for determining the cognitive relations in which the content 
stands. In short, no representational content could express me as sub- 
ject. It follows that the “I think” that must be able to accompany all 
my representations is necessarily empty of representational content of 
its own. This follows from its expressing my subject-hood, as it were. 
My presence to myself throughout my constantly changing representa- 
tions, which is necessary, is at the same time necessarily not by way of 
any particular accompanying representation.!! That the “I think” that 
Kant reveals here as the necessary condition of all my representations 
is referred to as self-activity, incapable of being referred to any higher 
source, and as original combination, necessarily empty of any particu- 
lar representational: content of its own, both indicate that the apper- 
ception condition expresses the condition on knowledge imposed by 
my epistemic agency or subjectivity. 

Kant draws important conclusions from the emptiness of this ap- 
perception. He writes later in §16 that the necessary “relation of rep- 
resentations [to the self-identical subject] does not yet come about by 
my accompanying each representation with consciousness, but rather 
by my adding one representation to the other and by being conscious 
of their synthesis.” This follows from the emptiness of apperception, 
taken independently of its relation to externally given representations. 
Kant continues: “For the empirical consciousness that accompanies 
different representations is by itself dispersed and without relation to 
the identity of the subject.” Given that this necessary relating of repre- 
sentations to the identical “T think” cannot proceed by way of relating 
them to the “I think” over against them, since the “I think” itself can 
have no content on its own, it must proceed by means of my self- 
conscious activity of relating the particular contents of representation 
to each other through an a priori synthesis of the manifold of given 





11 Hume argues that since the self is supposed to be identical throughout 
the various representations it has, indeed throughout the course of its life, 
the impression from which the idea of the self is derived must, as he writes, 
likewise “continue invariably the same, thro’ the whole course of our lives.” 
He remarks further: “But there is no impression constant and invariable”; A 
Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L.A. Selby-Bigge, 2d ed., rev. P.H. Nidditch 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978), 251. Whereas for Hume this fact 
poses an epistemological problem (whence, then, our idea of the self?), Kant 
shows it to be necessary, and draws important epistemological implications 
from it. 
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representations. Kant writes: “synthetic unity of the manifold of intu- 
ition, as given a priori is thus the ground of the identity of appercep- 
tion itself.”33 My necessary presence to myself, as the identical 
subject throughout my representations, necessarily presupposes the 
relating of these representations together a priori, as my activity. 
Thus, the necessary identity of apperception presupposes for its pos- 
sibility an original synthesis of a manifold of given representations a 
priori. 

Given the reading of Kant’s claim in §16 that I am advancing here, 
it is important to stress another important consequence of the neces- 
sary emptiness of apperception. We cannot have knowledge of the “I” 
or of the knowing subject through this representation. Through this 
representation “I think” alone, nothing at all is thought. Considered 
independently of its relation to intuition, pure apperception is nothing 
epistemologically. Its whole meaning consists in its relation to the 
content that it necessarily conditions, but in itself necessarily lacks. 
On the reading advocated here, the condition of apperception ex- 
presses the necessary role of the subject in knowledge, and the struc- 
ture of apperception is the bare structure of epistemic subjectivity, 
but this reading does not imply reading a “metaphysics of the subject” 
into the deduction. The reading is compatible with Kant’s claim in the 
Paralogisms that we cannot know what the “T” consists in metaphysi- 
cally. 

The Main Claim of the Deduction. Kant claims abruptly in §17 of 
the second edition deduction that this original act through which rep- 
resentations are related systematically to each other, thereby making 
possible their “necessary relation” to me as the identical subject 
throughout these representations, is the self-same act through which 
representations gain their relation to an object. Kant writes, fa- 
mously: “the unity of consciousness is that which alone constitutes 
the relation of representations to an object, thus their objective valid- 
ity.”44 This claim, following immediately on the claims of §16, can 
seem—and has seemed to many commentators—quite unmotivated. 
The most Kant has argued in §16, it may seem, is that original apper- 
ception necessarily conditions representation of an object. It is ac- 
cordingly a bit surprising to read Kant claiming here that original ap- 
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perception constitutes the relation of representations to objects, 
hence their objective validity. 

I think we can better understand both this claim and Kant’s as- 
sumption of the right to make it if we attend to how Kant understands 
the objective validity of representation, or, as I will refer to it, the ob- 
jectivity of representation. The objectivity of representation implies 
for Kant a constraint on how we must combine representations. It im- 
plies a rule for the combination of representations, a rule that holds 
universally and necessarily. In the following passage from the first 
edition deduction, Kant presents what he means by the objective va- 
lidity of representation: 

We find . . . that our thought of the relation of all cognition to its object 

carries something of necessity with it, since namely the latter is re- 

garded as that which is opposed to our cognitions being determined at 
pleasure or arbitrarily rather than being determined a priori, since inso- 
far as they are to relate to an object our cognitions must also necessarily 


agree with each other in relation to it, i.e., they must have that unity that 
constitutes the concept of an object. 15 


For Kant, what constitutes the concept of an object, then, is that unity 
or order among representations by virtue of which they “necessarily 
agree with each another.” This unity or necessary agreement of repre- 
sentations with one another by virtue of which they relate to an object 
is a function of their being subject to a rule in their combination. 
However, since combination is our act, the objectivity of representa- 
tion is a function of our being subject to a universal and necessary (a 
priori) rule in the act of combination. 

An illustration drawn from the Critique may help to clarify this 
point. If you and I are both looking over an object, a house, say, the 
particular sequence of representations that constitutes your represen- 
tation of it and the particular sequence that constitutes mine are dif- 
ferent. Suppose you see the roof before the door before the founda- 
tion, whereas the order of my representations is the reverse. Each of 
these sequences is merely “subjective,” reflecting the particular per- 
spective of an individual subjectivity on the object. Yet neither se- 
quence is, of course, determined “at pleasure or arbitrarily”; in fact, 
there is “something of necessity” in both, insofar as each represents an 
object, further, the same object, though from different perspectives. 
The object is, as such, shared between us, though our perspectives on 
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it-are not. The objectivity of our representation consists in our being 
bound to relate representations together in a particular way, in sucha 
way, namely, that representations “necessarily agree with each other.” 
It is only in virtue of this necessary agreement of representations that 
we share the object between us. The objectivity of our representa- 
tions consists, then, in our being bound, you and I, by a universal and 
necessary rule in our combination or interrelating of representa- 
tions. The source of the objectivity of representation is the source of 
these constraints or rules. What is that source? 

Kant’s Copernican revolution in epistemology, insofar as it is en- 
acted in the Transcendental Deduction of the categories, consists in 
the claim that this constraint on the combination of representations 
by virtue of which they relate to objects has its source, not in the ob- 
ject itself, independently existing, but in us, in the synthetic unity of 
apperception. Kant writes in the first edition deduction: “the unity 
which the object makes necessary can be nothing other that the for- 
mal unity of consciousness in the synthesis of the manifold of the rep- 
resentations.”!6 Just this, essentially, is the content of the above 
quoted passage from §17: that required unity or ordering of represen- 
tations, which constitutes their relation to an object, their being of ob- 
jects independent of our particular “subjective” sequence of represen- 
tations, is the a priori unity of consciousness. 

My aim to explain and defend Hegel’s claim that Kant’s categories 
are subjective does not, perhaps, strictly require that I pursue the fur- 
ther question: why does Kant think he has the right to this dramatic 
claim immediately on the heels of §16? However, I cannot avoid the 
temptation to venture a suggestion, especially since the general inter- 
pretation of the claims regarding apperception advanced above helps, 
I think, to make Kant’s transition to the claim of §17 seem less abrupt. 
Kant has argued in §16 that the necessary identity of the “I think” 
throughout all my representations is possible only on the condition of 
an a priori synthesis or interrelating of given representations, a syn- 
thesis that must be self-ascribed, that cannot be ascribed to any 
higher source. So Kant has already arrived at an a priori (hence uni- 
versal and necessary) unity or interrelation of representations as a 
condition of the identity of apperception. At the beginning of §17, 
Kant identifies this necessary unity with that necessary and univer- 
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sally valid unity or interrelation by virtue of which representations re- 
late to objects. On what grounds does he make this identification? 

I take it that the realistic option is already precluded by the artic- 
ulation of the condition imposed by our epistemic subjectivity pre- 
sented at the beginning of §16. Why cannot the really existing object 
itself legislate or determine the rule according to which we must com- 
bine representations, and thus constitute the unity of our representa- 
tions in virtue of which they relate to objects? If the legislation had its 
source in the independently existing object, then we could not under- 
stand combination as our act, as having its source in ourselves; we 
could not understand ourselves as subjects of judgment, in that sense. 
If combination is our act, not something that can come to us exter- 
nally, then the unity of the activity itself (of thought, of judgment), 
hence the unity of the thinking subject as such, cannot be externally 
posited but must be ascribed to itself. The unity of ourselves, qua sub- 
jects, must be a function of what we do, not externally determined. 
Hence, the unity of the subject must be self-constituted. This, I have 
claimed, is the source of Kant’s use of the strange term “self-activity” 
and of his speaking of the “I think” as an original combination. But the 
rules that govern this activity are simply functions of its unity. Thus, . 
that the rules of this activity are externally legislated is precluded by 
our being the source of the activity, by our being subjects. The legisla- 
tion must be the subject’s own, it must be self-legislation, because the 
legislation is constitutive of the activity, and, if the subject could not 
understand itself as the author of itself, qua subject, it could not un- 
derstand itself as the author of judgment either. 

In the deduction, Kant does not explicitly make the point that in 
order to understand oneself as the source of the norm-governed judg- 
ment, one must understand one’s activity as the source also of the su- 
preme legislation for that activity. However, in a passage from The 
Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, written between the two 
editions of the first Critique, Kant does explicitly makes the point: 

Now, one cannot possibly think of a reason that would consciously re- 

ceive direction from any other quarter with respect to its judgments, 

since the subject would then attribute the determination of his judgment 


not to his reason but to an impulse. Reason must regard itself as the au- 
thor of its principles independently of alien influences. 17 





17Immanuel Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, trans. and 
ed. Mary Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 54; (Acad- 
emy edition, 4:448). 
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Though Kant is not speaking here, of course, of original apperception, 
he is speaking of the conditions under which we can regard ourselves 
as the source of judgment. We can regard judgment as our activity 
only if the principles according to which judgment is governed also 
have their source in our activity. The alternative is one we “cannot 
possibly think”; if judgment were bound by an externally legislated 
principle, it would not be judgment at all. Hence, if judgment is un- 
derstood as something we do, something we are responsible for, then 
the constraint on our combination (which constitutes the objectivity 
of representation) can be nothing else but the subject’s self-legisla- 
tion. 

For present purposes, the fact of the dramatic claim of §17 is 
more important than any interpretation (including the frankly ven- 
turesome one offered here) of its justification: the claim, namely, that 
the general constraint on our act of combination that constitutes the 
objectivity of given representations (their relation to an object) just is 
the necessary combination required by the identity of apperception. 
This claim is the Copernican revolution in epistemology insofar as it is 
enacted in the Transcendental Deduction. In calling this the main 
claim of the deduction I mean that this move contains both Kant’s so- 
lution to the problem of the possibility of synthetic, a priori knowl- 
edge and the basic Kantian limitation to our knowledge, namely, that 
we can know things only as they are for us, not as they are in them- 
selves. Now I turn to the task of unpacking these implications.. 

Kant’s Solution to the Epistemological Problem. First, then, 
how does the claim of the deduction provide for the possibility of syn- 
thetic, a priori knowledge? We posed this question at the beginning as 
the question of how knowledge of the object is possible prior to the 
object being given. The solution of the problem goes by way of the 
deduction of the objective validity of the pure concepts of the under- 
standing, which is Kant’s immediate aim in the deduction. How, then, 
do we get from the claim of §17 to the objective validity of the catego- 
ries? Kant gets there by way of a discussion of judgment in §19, but, 
for our purposes, the following point is sufficient: the categories have 
objective validity because they are the rules for the a priori synthesis 
of apperception. A way Kant has of putting the claim of §17 is that in- 
tuition has its relation to an object through being brought to the nec- 
essary unity of apperception. The pure concepts of the understand- 
ing, the categories, are those concepts by means of which the 
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manifold of given representations is brought to this unity of appercep- 
tion. They are the functions according to which the synthetic unity of 
apperception is determined. The pure concepis of the understanding 
necessarily apply to objects of our knowledge, since it is only by sub- 
mitting to the a priori synthesis by means of these concepts that repre- 
sentations are of an object at all. As such, the pure concepts are “con- 
cepts of an object in general,” since,.roughly, it is synthesis by means 
of these concepts that constitutes objectivity in knowledge for us. 

Importantly, the synthetic unity of apperception, and, hence, the 
pure concepts as well, would not be “objective conditions” were they 
merely conditions we required in order to know the object. If the cat- 
egories were subjective, or merely ours, in this sense, then, far from 
being the ground of the possibility of our knowledge of objects, they 
could be taken to preclude that possibility. However, the categories 
are “objective conditions’”—hence, genuinely apply to objects—be- 
cause they are, as Kant says, “not merely something I myself need in 
order to cognize an object but rather something under which every in- 
tuition must stand in order to become an object for me.”!8 Only 
because these concepts, as rules of the a priori synthesis of appercep- 
tion, are constitutive of the objectivity of representation for me, that 
is, constitutive of the relation of representation to the object as that 
which stands over against my merely “subjective” sequence of repre- 
sentations and determines it, do they genuinely apply to the objects of 
our knowledge. Hence, we can have through the categories a priori 
knowledge (knowledge prior to the object being given) that is at the 
same time knowledge of the object. 

Subjectivism as the Cost of This Solution. The limits to our 
knowledge drawn by Kant’s transcendental idealism are, as Hegel un- 
derstands it, implicit in this solution to the problem of the possibility 
of synthetic, a priori knowledge, thus, implicit in the main claim of the 
deduction. To repeat, the main claim is that the relation of our repre- 
sentations to objects consists in the unity these representations re- 
ceive through being brought under the synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion. The self-constituting unity of subjectivity constitutes the 
objectivity of our representations. It follows from this that objects of 
our knowledge are subject to the restriction of being merely for us, 
since it is only through conceptualization, through the synthetic unity 





18 CPR, B138. 
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of apperception, hence through our subjectivity, that objects of 
knowledge are possible for us. Independently of synthetic unity, 
knowledge is not possible for us. Consequently, knowledge of things 
as they are in themselves, that is, of things independently of the condi- 
tions imposed by our cognitive capacities (independently, in particu- 
lar here, of synthesis) is impossible for us. Thus, a priori knowledge 
of objects is possible for us for the same reason that knowledge of 
things as they are in themselves is not: namely, for the reason that the 
synthetic unity of apperception constitutes the relation of representa- 
tions to objects. 

An important piece of the motivation for this distinction between 
things as they are in themselves and things as they are for our knowl- 
edge would be lacking if we neglected here to recall and to emphasize 
the following point: for Kant, thought itself is empty of content. It 
merely provides synthesis of a content that must be given to it exter- 
nally through intuition.J® Were this not the case, then the fact that ob- 
jectivity has its source in thought or in our understanding would not 
imply a distinction between the object as we know it and the thing as 
it is in itself, independently of our thought. But that this is the case is 
a fundamental claim of Kantian epistemology. Kant emphasizes’ that 
pure apperception itself is empty; it is a representation through which 
nothing manifold is given. The emptiness of the categories follows 
from the emptiness of pure apperception, which in turn merely ex- 
presses the emptiness of our understanding generally. Kant writes in 
the second edition deduction: 

[The categories] are only rules for an understanding whose entire ca- 

pacity consists in thinking, consists, i.e., in the action of bringing the 

synthesis of the manifold that is given to it in intuition from elsewhere 
to the unity of apperception, which, therefore, cognizes nothing at all 


by itself, but only combines and orders the material for cognition, the 
intuition, which must be given to it through the object. 2! 


So, again, because this content, this intuition, is of an object for 
us only through synthesis provided by our understanding, the pure 
concepts of the understanding, or the categories, are a source for a 
priori knowledge of objects. Yet because thought itself is empty of 





9 Ultimately, the content of our knowledge derives from empirical intu- 
ition. See B147-8. 

2 CPR, B138. 

21 CPR, B145. 
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content, because the pure concepts are merely rules for the synthesis 
of an externally given content, the knowledge that they make possible 
is knowledge of objects as they are for us, not as they are in them- 
selves. As Hegel says in his lectures on the history of philosophy: the 
realm of objectivity in Kant is itself subjective in the sense that it “re- 
mains enclosed within the circle of the subject, within the pure I of my 
self-consciousness, within the sphere of the thinking understanding.” 

This, then, is how I understand Hegel’s interpretation of Kant’s 
(epistemological) idealism as subjectivism. Kant’s view is idealism in- 
sofar as he holds that objectivity has its source in thought. The basic 
thesis of idealism, according to Hegel, is the thesis that the real is 
thought or reason. Yet then, on Hegel’s conception, Kant’s idealism 
fails to be genuine idealism since Kant conceives of thinking—hence 
of the objectivity which thinking makes possible as well—as subjec- 
tive; Kant conceives of reality itself as beyond or external to thinking. 
That thought is subjective in this sense in transcendental idealism 
marks one striking and fundamental difference between Kant’s ideal- 
ism and Hegel’s own absolute idealism, at least on Hegel’s understand- 
ing of each. 


I 


The claim that for Kant, thought is subjective, will be made 
clearer by examining the major objection to the Hegelian interpreta- 
tion of Kantian idealism as I have been presenting it. As I noted above, 
both Karl Ameriks and Paul Guyer express this objection in their re- 
spective articles on Hegel’s critique of Kant. Essentially, the claim of 
Ameriks and Guyer against Hegel’s interpretation is, using Ameriks’s 
words, that ideality does not attach to the categories as such in Kant.2 
Another way of putting this claim is that the categories are not as such 
merely “ours”; they are not as such subjective. Since the categories 
are derived from the logical functions of judgment and since the logi- 
cal functions of judgment are, Kant sometimes suggests, the necessary 
rules of thought as such, the pure categories are not merely ours— 
they are not restricted to human cognition in particular. Of course, 





2 Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der Philosophie, Band II, ed. Gerd 
Irrlitz and Karin Gurst (Leipzig: Verlag Philipp Reclam, 1981), 375. 
23 Ameriks, “Hegel’s Critique of Kant’s Theoretical Philosophy,” 24. 
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thought through the pure categories is merely thought; as such, it is 
not yet knowledge of an object. In order for the pure concepts to 
yield knowledge of an object, they must be applied to intuition, and 
this implies, in our case, that they must be applied to our particular a 
priori forms of intuition, space and time. As Ameriks and Guyer inter- 
pret Kant, the categories become subjective or ideal only through the 
necessary application of them to the pure forms of intuition, space 
and time. Guyer writes: “Transcendental idealism applies to the cate- 
gories only because of the transcendental idealism of the forms of in- 
tuition to which they must be applied in order to yield actual knowl- 
edge as opposed to mere thought.” Ameriks and Guyer both argue 
that what is restricted to us is not the categories, not the forms of 
thought, but only the forms of sensibility, space and time. Only inso- 
far as the categories are interpreted, as it were, by means of these 
ideal, subjective, human forms of sensibility are they themselves re- 
stricted in the scope of their application. Only the schematized cate- 
gories are subjective, not the pure categories. Both Ameriks and 
Guyer rest an important part of their case against the interpretation of 
the categories as subjective on the fact that for Kant, we can think 
things in themselves through the pure categories. 

The first point in defense of Hegel’s view is that the subjectivity 
of the categories has nothing to do with the question of whether they 
hold necessarily for all thinking beings as such or not. If the claim 
that a given set of epistemic conditions are subjective presupposes 
that we must have in mind another sort of cognition not limited by 
these forms, then the question of whether the categories are subjec- 
tive depends on whether Kant envisions a cognition free from these 
forms or not. Ameriks and Guyer both emphasize that since the cate- 
gories are derived from the forms of judgment, they hold for all think- 
ers as such. They maintain that while Kant entertains the possibility 
of a discursive understanding with different forms of sensible intu- 
ition from our own, he does not allow for the prospect of thinkers 
with a different set of categories. Consequently, they argue, the cate- 





* Guyer, “Thought and Being,” 189. 

%5 Ameriks: “[The conceptual order of the categories] is one that holds 
for all thinkers”; “Hegel’s Critique of Kant’s Theoretical Philosophy,” 24. 
Guyer: “All thought takes the form of judgment, and the possible logical 
forms of judgment admit of an exhaustive analysis precisely in terms of his 
[Kant’s] quite compact list of categories”; “Thought and Being,” 187. 
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gories, unlike the forms of sensible intuition, are not subjective. This 
is, I think, a red herring. The question is not whether the categories 
hold for all thinkers as such, since on Hegel’s reading, the subjectiv- 
ism derives from the role of thinking itself (whatever its pure forms) 
in our knowledge of objects. 

If Hegel’s claim that the categories are subjective requires a con- 
trast with our cognition, the relevant contrast is not with another dis- 
cursive understanding that employs a different set of categories, but 
rather with an intuitive understanding for which, as Kant tells us, “the 
categories would have no significance at all.” Indeed, when Kant 
speaks of “the peculiarity of human cognition,” he most often has- in 
mind not our particular forms of sensible intuition (which would dis- 
tinguish our cognition among other supposed finite knowers) but 
rather our understanding as discursive (which distinguishes us as fi- 
nite knowers, in contrast to a supposed infinite or unlimited cogni- 
tion).2” Kant emphasizes that we can form no very determinate idea of 
an intuitive understanding—he even notes that we cannot assert the 
real possibility of such a thing—but it is clear that the idea of this con- 
trasting cognition, by which we mark our own peculiarity, is of a cog- 
nition that by virtue of knowing objects through actively intuiting 
them, has use neither for concepts (for general representations) nor 
for sensible intuitions. Such an understanding, he writes, “would not 
' represent given objects,” but rather “the objects would themselves ... 
be given” through its representing. 

Accordingly, for Kant, to know an object through thinking it, in 
contrast to knowing it through intuiting it, “is always proof of limita- 
tions.”22 How or why is limitation or finitude bound up with the very 
idea of cognition of objects through thought or through concepts? 
The answer is contained in the Transcendental Deduction of the cate- 
gories, so far as we have surveyed its argument. Since knowing an 
object through thinking it is to know it through general representa- 
tions, through concepts, such knowledge is inherently mediated and 
dependent. Thinking requires a content given to it externally through 
the senses. Thus, thinking an object and sensing it are cognitive 





26 CPR, B145. 

27 See, for example, B145. Also, see Kant’s Critique of Judgment, trans. 
Werner Pluhar (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1987), §77. 

B CPR, B145. 

2 CPR, B71. 
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operations that reciprocally imply each other (that is, insofar as either 
contributes to knowledge of an object). To know objects through the 
activity of thinking them is to be passive with respect to the content of 
knowledge. This content given externally to the thinking subject can 
only be of an object for the subject through the subject’s combination 
of it according to a priori rules, that is, rules that have their source in 
the activity of the thinking subject, not in externally existing things. 
Consequently, to know objects through thought is to know objects 
only according to intellectual conditions that have their source in the 
subject. Thus, to know objects through thought is to know them only 
as they are for us, not as they are in themselves, independently of 
these necessary conditions. The cognition of a discursive understand- 
ing is inherently limited or finite, not (merely) because we cannot 
know everything or because we cannot know anything in its complete 
individuality, but because we can only know objects according to sub- 
jective conditions, conditions that have their source in us, among 
which are the categories. The categories are subjective in the sense 
that they are because far from being conditions of the things them- 
selves, they are, as we have already heard Kant say, “only rules for an 
understanding whose entire capacity consists in thinking, i.e., inthe 
action of bringing the synthesis of the manifold that is given to it in in- 
tuition from elsewhere to the unity of apperception.”® At the end of 
the deduction, Kant puts the view I am attributing to him here about 
as explicitly as can be hoped: 
It is by no means stranger that the laws of appearances in nature must 
agree with the understanding and its a priori form, i.e., its faculty of 
combining the manifold in general, than that the appearances them- 
selves must agree with the form of sensible intuition a priori. For laws 
exist just as little in the appearances, but rather exist only relative to the 
subject in which the appearances inhere, insofar as it has understand- 
ing, as appearances do not exist in themselves, but only relative to the 
same being, insofar as it has senses.... As mere representations... 


[appearances] stand under no law of connection at all except that which 
the connecting faculty prescribes. 3! 


There remains the point that Kant holds, namely, that although 
we cannot know things in themselves, we can think things in them- 
selves through the pure categories. Guyer and Ameriks both take this 
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doctrine to imply that Kant does not regard the categories as subjec- 
tive. Does this doctrine have this implication? 

Guyer claims that “the reason Kant could argue that the ere 
ries, unlike space and time, could be used at least to conceive of 
things in themselves, even if not to acquire actual knowledge of them” 
is that “Kant sometimes suggested that the categorical structure of 
judgment, or discursive thought, is by no means a peculiarity of hu- 
man cognition in particular.” If the doctrine that we can think things 
in themselves through the pure categories depends on the suggestion 
that discursive thought is not a peculiarity of human cognition, then , 
the interpretive claim that the categories are subjective cannot be 
much threatened by this doctrine. The contrary view that discursivity 
is a peculiarity of our understanding is much better supported by 
Kant’s texts.8 If there is a contradiction between holding that discur- 
sivity is a peculiarity of our understanding and holding that we can 
think things in themselves through the pure categories, then one must 
not conclude that for Kant the categories are not subjective, but rather 
one must conclude that Kant’s view is contradictory. Is there a contra- 
diction between these doctrines? Obviously this depends on the diffi- 
cult question of how to interpret thought of things in themselves in 
Kant, which cannot be wholly separated from the vexed question of 
how to interpret Kant’s doctrine of transcendental idealism more gen- 
erally. We can make a few points here. 

Kant himself warns against what I will call an “objective” inter- 
pretation of thought of things in themselves through the pure catego- 
ries. Such an interpretation seems implicit in Karl Ameriks’s invoca- 
tion ofthe doctrine (that we can think things in themselves through 
the categories) against Hegel’s claim that the Kantian categories are 
subjective. According to the objective interpretation, pure thought 
through the categories has (or, at least, can have) an object, namely, 
things as they really are. Accordingly, we can say, by virtue of the 





2 Guyer, “Thought and Being,” 187. 

3 Have I perhaps misunderstood Guyer’s claim quoted at the beginning 
of the paragraph? Is he saying, not that Kant sometimes suggests that the dis- 
cursivity of our understanding is “by no means a peculiarity of human cogni- 
tion,” but that Kant sometimes suggests that the categorical structure of dis- 
cursive understanding is by no means a peculiarity of human cognition 
(though the discursivity of our understanding surely is)? But, then, as I’ve al- 
ready argued, Hegel’s claim that the categories are subjective does not de- 
pend on whether they hold for all thinkers or not. 
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capacity to think things in themselves through the categories, that the 
categorical structure “holds of” or “applies to” reality itself, indepen- 
dently of our way of knowing it. Such an interpretation may seem im- 
mediately to conflict with the Kantian doctrine that the categories 
cannot be employed transcendentally to know things as they are in 
themselves, but only empirically to know appearances. However, 
such an interpretation can attempt to accommodate that doctrine by 
maintaining that though the categories are valid for all knowledge of 
objects whatsoever, pure thought through the categories, indepen- 
dently of application to our form of intuition, still falls short of knowl- 
edge by virtue of its relative indeterminacy or formality. On this view, 
that we can think things in themselves through the pure categories im- 
plies that the categories are necessary conditions for knowledge gen- 
erally. That we cannot know things in themselves through the catego- 
ries is merely a consequence of the fact that the categories are, 
though necessary, not sufficient for knowledge. They must be applied 
to some intuition, and the only intuition available to us is the sensible, 
according to our subjective forms, space and time. 

I ascribe the objective interpretation of thought of things as they 
are in themselves to Ameriks on the basis of his objecting that Hegel 
misses that the categories have a pure meaning. Hegel sometimes 
expresses the subjectivity of the Kantian categories by claiming that 
thought through the pure categories is thought of nothing at all. In 
opposing such statements, Ameriks asserts that Kantian categories 
are not “absolutely empty” independently of their application to intu- 
ition, as shown by the fact that we can think things in themselves 
through them. Ameriks’s interpretation of such pure thought is re- 
vealed in the following passage: 

On the basis of the distinction [between the pure and the schematized 

Meaning of the categories] the Kantian can say that (contra Jacobi) 

what goes beyond the sensible is not a wholly amorphous domain but 


rather something which can be allowed some sort of conceptual order. 
This order is one that holds for all thinkers, and it can even be made de- 





% Ameriks, “Hegel’s Critique of Kant’s Theoretical Philosophy,” 23-5. 

% See, for example, Hegel’s Enzyklopädie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften I. Theorie-Werkausgabe, Band 8 (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1970), §48, 
Anmerkung. English translation: Hegel’s Logic, trans. William Wallace (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 77. 
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terminate by us as long as we have another type of data than the spatio- 
temporal to make use of, as in fact occurs with our moral faculty.*” 


Ameriks infers from the fact that we can think things in themselves 
through the categories that the categorical structure actually applies 
beyond the sensible domain to reality itself, independently of our way 
of knowing it. The categories do not suffice for knowledge of things 
as they are in themselves only because the categorical structure is rel- 
atively indeterminate. 

Kant himself warns against such an interpretation of thought of 
things in themselves through the pure categories. Though Kant’s scat- 
tered remarks on pure thought through the categories and on thought 
of things in themselves are difficult to reconcile with each other, he 
consistently insists in such discussions that this thought is of no cog- 
nitive use for us. The most common way he has of saying this is to in- 
sist that the pure categories are wholly devoid of meaning and signifi- 
cance (Sinn und Bedeutung).® As Ameriks reads Kant, Kant cannot 
really mean what he says in such passages. Indeed, Kant does occa- 
sionally contradict the denial of all significance to the pure categories 
by ascribing to them a merely logical or transcendental significance? 

I sort out Kant’s apparently conflicting statements in the follow- 
ing way. What is correct (and important) in Ameriks’s insistence that 
the categories have a pure meaning is just that the categories, as the 
pure forms of thought, do not derive from sensibility. They have an in- 
dependent source in thought itself. Otherwise, pure thought, thought 
independently of all relation to sensible intuition, would not be possi- 
ble for us at all. It is an important part of Kant’s view that such 
thought is possible for us. As Kant writes in the following passage 
from the second edition deduction, we have the capacity to think be- 
yond the limits of our sensibility: 

Space and time are valid, as conditions of the possibility of how objects 

can be given to us, no further than for objects of the senses, hence only 

for experience. Beyond these boundaries they do not represent any- 
thing at all, for they are only‘in the senses and outside of them have no 


reality. The pure concepts of the understanding are free from this limi- 
tation, and extend to objects of intuition in general, whether the latter 





37 Ibid., 24. 
38 CPR, B149; A155/B194; A240/B299, B307-—8, and so forth. 
3% See CPR, B186; B305. 
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be similar to our own or not, as long as it is sensible and not intellec- 
tual.40 


However, the question is: Of what cognitive use or significance to 
us is this independence? In particular, does this independence imply 
that reality itself, independently of the way that we must know it, is 
structured according to the conceptual structure of the categories? 
After pointing out this independence in the Phenomena/Noumena 
chapter, Kant explicitly warns against granting it any cognitive signifi- 
cance, while acknowledging the temptation to do so: 


As far as their origin is concerned, the categories are not grounded on 
sensibility; . . . they therefore seem to allow an application extended be- 
yond all objects of the senses. But for their part they are in turn nothing 
other than forms of thought, which contain merely the logical capac- 
ity for unifying the manifold given in intuition in a consciousness a pri- 
ori; thus, if one takes away from them the only sensible intuition possi- 
ble for us, they have even less significance than those pure sensible 
forms, through which at least an object is given, whereas the kind of 
combination of the manifold that is proper to our understanding signi- 
fies nothing at all if that intuition in which alone the manifold can be 
given is not added to it.4! 


Contrary to Ameriks’s objective interpretation then, far from the posi- 
tion that in purifying our thought we are able to gain a cognitive ex- 
tension by virtue of freeing ourselves from the restriction imposed by 
our subjective forms of sensibility, Kant insists here that the pure 
forms of thought “have even less significance” than the pure sensible 
forms. Moreover, he explains why they have even less significance: 
independently of their application to intuition, the pure forms of 
thought are purely thought, and as such lack all relation to an object. 
Kant’s repeated claim that the pure categories lack significance is 
not, as Ameriks holds, an exaggerated way of saying that they are rel- 
atively without significance, but rather a way of saying that they are 
completely empty, where this means that they lack any relation to an 
object. Independently of application to intuition, the categories are 
purely ideal. The pure categories “are only functions of the under- 
standing for concepts, but do not represent any object.”2 Or, again, 
they “are merely the pure form of the employment of the understand- 





40 CPR, B148. 

41 CPR, B305-6. See also Al46~7/B186-7, where Kant makes a similar 
point. 

42 CPR, AJ47/B187. 
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ing in regard to objects in general and of thinking, yet without any sort 
of object being able to be thought or determined through them 
alone.”48 

Is Kant’s repeated insistence that thought through the pure cate- 
gories is thought without an object compatible with the doctrine that 
such thought is “of an object in general,” or, again, of things in them- 
selves? To take thought “of an object in general” first, Kant himself 
clearly detects no incompatibility since he essentially asserts both 
claims in the single sentence quoted at the end of the previous para- 
graph. If we abstract in our thought from all application to intuition, 
then what remains is merely the formal unity of thinking (in its spe- 
cific functions) for a possible intuition. Thought through the pure cat- 
egories expresses merely the unity of thinking for any possible given 
(that is, sensible) intuition. Why is thought that expresses merely the 
unity of my thinking for any possible sensible intuition thought of an 
object in general? Kant’s main claim of the Transcendental Deduction 
is that the necessary unity of thinking in a given manifold of represen- 
tations constitutes the relation of those given representations to ob- 
jects. The pure concepts of the understanding, the categories, are the 
functions of this necessary unity of thinking. Independently of being 
applied to given representation, they are mere functions of thought, 
without relation to an object; but they are the functions of thought 
through which alone intuition (“whether [it] be similar to our own or 
not, as long as it is sensible and not intellectual”) is related to objects 
for us. As such, the categories are “concepts of an object in general.” 

It is more difficult to see how pure thought can be both empty 
and thought of things as they are in themselves. It is worth noting that 
Kant himself had advanced an objective conception of pure thought of 
things in themselves in his Inaugural Dissertation. 


[Whatever in cognition is sensitive is dependent upon the special char- 
acter of the subject to the extent that the subject is capable of this or 
that modification by the presence of objects and these modifications 
can differ in different cases according to variations in the subjects. But 
whatever cognition is exempt from such subjective conditions has re- 
gard only to the object. Consequently it is clear that things which are 





8 CPR, A248/B305. Yet again, independently of application to intuition, 
the categories “have'no objective validity at all, but are rather a mere play, 
whether it be with representations of the imagination or of the understand- 
ing” (A239/B298). 
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thought sensitively are representations of things as they appear, but 
things which are intellectual are representations of things as they are. 


Here the subjective element in cognition is explicitly identified as the 
sensible (or sensitive) element, whereas the objective element is ex- 
plicitly said to be the intellectual. Sensible representation is said to 
be subjective, presumably, both because it is “modifications of the 
subject” and because “these modifications can differ . . . according to 
variations in the subjects.” The objective representation, in contrast, 
is “whatever cognition is exempt from such subjective conditions.” 
According to this conception, thought through the pure intellectual 
concepts is as such objective, since it is cognitive representation that 
is purified of the sensible/subjective; hence, thought through the pure 
intellectual concepts is thought of things as they are. Clearly, though, 
Kant’s conception of thought through the pure concepts of things as 
they really are must be significantly revised in the face of his develop- 
ment of his critical question regarding these pure intellectual con- 
cepts (namely, how can they have a relation to an object at all?) and 
of his critical philosophy as an answer to that question. According to 
Kant’s critical conception, thought through the pure intellectual con- 
cepts is empty in the sense that such thought lacks relation to an ob- 
ject. Yet he continues to maintain that such thought is (or can be) 
thought of things as they are in themselves. 

It might seem that once Kant has dispensed with the assumption 
that the pure intellect’s representation, purified of all sensibility, is as 
such objective, Kant should likewise dispense with the notion of nou- 
mena or of things in themselves, as thought through the pure con- 
cepts. However, Kant emphasizes in the Phenomena/Noumena chap- 
ter that the restriction of our knowledge to mere phenomena implies 
conceptually the thought of things in themselves/noumena. “[T]he un- 
derstanding, when it calls an object in a relation mere phenomenon, 
simultaneously makes for itself, beyond this relation, another repre- 
sentation of an object in itself and hence also represents itself as be- 
ing able to make concepts of such an object.” However, though we 





4 Immanuel Kant, On the Form and Principles of the Sensible and In- 
telligible World, in Selected Pre-Critical Writings, trans. G.B. Kerferd and 
D.E. Walford (New York: Manchester University Press, 1968), 55. (Academy 
edition, 2:392). 

45 CPR, B306-7. See also A254-5/B310. 
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cannot dispense with thought of things as they are in themselves 
through the pure categories, we must reinterpret it. 

I take it that the definition of the concept of the noumenon in the 
negative sense in the Phenomena/Noumena chapter articulates the 
newly defined conception of things in themselves/noumena in accor- 
dance with the critical philosophy. Kant defines the noumena in the 
negative sense as “a thing insofar as it is not an object of our sen- 
sible intuition, because we abstract from our manner of intuiting it.” 
The noumenon in the positive sense is the thing considered as an ob- 
ject of a nonsensible intuition.“6 We think through the pure concepts 
merely the noumenon in the negative sense. The concept of the thing 
in itself/noumenon (in the negative sense) is nothing but “a concept 
setting limits to our sensibility”;*” it is, again, merely a “boundary con- 
cept.”48 Presumably Kant insists on this for the sake of the compatibil- 
ity of the claim that we are required to think things in themselves 
through the pure categories with the claim that such thought is empty, 
in the sense of lacking all relation to objects. 

However, Kant retains the conception of the Inaugural Disserta- 
tion to this extent: he continues to maintain that the concept of the 
noumenon/thing in itself is “connected with the limitation of sensibil- 
ity,”49 not of our knowledge more generally or of the limitations bound 
up with thinking. Though Kant sometimes characterizes the notion of 
the thing as it is in itself as the concept of the thing independently of 
both the sensible and the intellectual conditions on knowledge of ob- 
jects, much more often he presents it as the notion of the thing inde- 
pendently only of sensible conditions, as thought through the pure un- 
derstanding.5! The claim that we know the object only as it appears is 
the claim, for Kant, that we know it only as it affects our sensibility.” 

However, this must not obscure the fact that intellectual condi- 
tions, namely the categories, are also relativizing or subjectifying con- 
ditions, and hence, that the notion of the thing in itself to which Kant 





4 CPR, B307. 

47 CPR, A256/B311. 

48 CPR, B310. 

49 CPR, B311. 

50 See, for example, his Prolegomena, 64 (Academy edition, 4:322). 

51 See Allison, Idealism and Freedom, 185 n. 13, for a list of passages. 

& This is arguably a conceptual point for Kant, since he conceives of ap- 
pearances/phenomena as “beings of sense” (Sinnenwesen), and noumena, in 
contrast, as “being of the understanding” ( Verstandeswesen). See B306. 
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is actually committed is the notion of the thing independently also of 
the rules of our understanding, according to which we must think it. 
As I have argued, Kant is committed to this by his conception of the 
discursive (as opposed to intuitive) understanding as inherently lim- 
ited, along with his conception of the categories as “merely rules” for 
such an understanding, rules or concepts that have no significance 
apart from this parochial way of knowing objects, and by his concep- 
tion of thought through these pure concepts as empty thought. Kant’s 
language in the Phenomena/Noumena chapter sometimes suggests 
that if only we had a nonsensible intuition to which we could apply 
the categories, we could know the things that we, in the absence of 
this intuitive content, merely think. However, in other passages he 
implies what I think must be his more considered view, namely, that 
our cognition is limited not only by the fact that we can know objects 
through sensibility, but also by the condition—not unrelated, of 
course—that we can know objects only through thinking them. He 
writes that the concept of a noumenon “is not a special intelligible 
object for our understanding; rather an understanding to which it 
would belong is itself a problem, that, namely, of cognizing its object 
not discursively through categories but intuitively in a non-sensible in- 
tuition, the possibility of which we cannot in the least represent.”® 
Hence, the concept of a noumenon/thing in itself is the concept of an 
object not only of a different intuition from our own, but of an entirely 
different sort of understanding as well. Despite what Kant sometimes 
explicitly says, thought of the. things as they are in themselves must 
be, as it is in this passage, thought of things as they are independently 
of the necessary conditions by which we can know them, among 
which conditions are included the pure concepts of the understand- 
ing, even though we can only formulate the thought of such things 
through these very concepts (since, after all, they condition and make 
possible thought of objects as such, for us). If this is incoherent, then 
Kant’s doctrine of thought of things as they are in themselves is inco- 
herent. However, it seems to me it is not incoherent if one interprets 
thought of things as they are in themselves in the negative sense advo- 
cated by Kant. Despite the ambiguity in Kant’s text, as I read it, the 
main thrust of the doctrine of the noumenon in negative sense is that 
pure thought through the categories merely expresses the limits of 





88 CPR, A256/B311-12. 
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our knowledge, it does not transcend that limit, even if only in thought 
alone. 

The perspective on the status of pure thought for Kant that I am 
urging here seems to stand the perspective of Ameriks and Guyer on 
its head. For Ameriks (and for Guyer too, judging from some of his 
statements), we transcend through pure thought our particularity or 
our finitude or our subjectivity, as represented by the confines of the 
senses. They take the pure thought of things in themselves through 
the categories to testify to this transcendence. Against this I contend 
that when one attends to the full implications of the fact that pure 
thought, thought through the pure categories, is empty, then one sees 
that nothing so expresses our subjectivity or our finitude as pure 
thought. Pure thought is purely subjective. Accordingly, I believe it is 
a misunderstanding of Kant to represent the Kantian limitations on 
cognition as arising from the drag which our limited sensibility puts 
on our (unlimited) thought, as if the problem were just that we cannot 
know as far as we can think. The limitation is more fundamental than 
this implies. The limitation is that we think at all, that we know 
through thinking, through general concepts. 

We can encapsulate Hegel’s understanding of Kant’s epistemol- 
ogy as subjectivism in the claim that for Kant thought is subjective. 
This is what Ameriks and Guyer deny, in objecting to Hegel’s interpre- 
tation. The categories are the necessary rules of the synthesizing ac- 
tivity (thought) through which alone we can have knowledge of ob- 
jects. I think it is important that these concepts are, in comparison to 
the forms of our sensibility, subjective in a different, more fundamen- 
tal sense. Our pure forms of sensibility are simply brute facts about us 
which bear no special relation to our conception of ourselves as 
knowing subjects. As I have tried to show in my discussion of the 





54 Whereas Ameriks seems consistently to maintain the view that the cat- 
egories are not subjective, Guyer’s position is less clear. He begins the cited 
article faulting Hegel for failing to acknowledge the significant reasons that 
Kant has for asserting the “impassable gulf” between thought and reality (see 
p. 172), and then, later in the article faults Hegel for attributing this view to 
Kant at all. (More specifically, he faults Hegel for attributing to Kant the view 
that the categories are subjective, but as I have tried to show, this view just 
amounts to the assertion of a gulf between thought and reality. Also, in his 
earlier book, Guyer explicitly calls attention to the very parallelism between 
intellectual and sensible conditions, in terms of their subjectivity, that he de- 
nies in his attack on Hegel’s reading in the article. See Kant and the Claims 
of Knowledge (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 379-80. 
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argument strategy of the deduction, the categories, in contrast, must 
be understood as internally legislated, as having their source in our 
activity (as opposed to in the things themselves, independently of us) 
on pain of our not being able to understand ourselves as epistemic 
agents (as judgers) at all. That Kant’s categories are subjective, in the 
sense that they are, is then bound up with Kant’s articulation of a 
structure of subjectivity, one of the central features of which is that a 
subject cannot, as such, be properly bound by laws of which it cannot 
understand itself as the author. Kant’s articulation of the “structure of 
the I” (as Hegel calls it) certainly constitutes one of Hegel’s deepest 
debts to the Kantian philosophy. This debt imposes on Hegel one his 
most significant philosophical tasks: namely, to find a way to unhitch 
from the (largely Kantian) structure of the subject the subjectivist im- 
plications that trail behind it in Kant’s thought. 


University of California, Irvine 





% Versions of this paper were presented to audiences at Harvard, Cor- 
nell, the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, the University of Ilinois at Chi- 
cago Circle, the University of California at Irvine, and the University of Chi- 
cago. I am very grateful to the many people (too many to mention by name) 
who have provided comments and suggestions; they have improved the pa- 
per substantially. The remaining flaws are, of course, my responsibility. 


HOW CONCEPTS BOTH STRUCTURE THE WORLD 
AND ABSTRACT FROM IT 


HANS RADDER 


I 


Two OPPOSING VIEWS ABOUT THE RELATIONSHIP between concepts and 
the world can be found in the history of philosophy. One view—deriv- 
ing from Immanuel Kant and endorsed by Karl Popper, among many 
others—claims that in forming and using concepts we structure the 
world. Concepts produce or increase order. Hence, the world, insofar 
as it is knowable by human beings, is necessarily a conceptually struc- 
tured world. The second, still older view—represented by the Aristo- 
telian tradition and by John Locke, for example—holds that concepts 
are formed by abstracting from the particularities of the world. By 
leaving out the accidental or irrelevant features of particular entities, 
we abstract a concept as a general representative of a (natural) kind. 
In this paper, I claim that concepts both structure the world and 
abstract from it. At first sight, the claims that concepts structure the 
world and abstract from it appear to be incompatible. I argue, how- 
ever, not only that they are compatible but also that both are neces- 
sary in order to obtain an adequate account of the relationship be- 
tween concepts and the world. I do so by introducing a new account 
of abstraction that differs from the classical one advocated by Aristo- 
telians and by Locke. The ontological implications of this account are 
discussed in detail. In addition, I make some claims about the mean- 
ing of concepts. The proposed account of abstraction is based on a 
specific analysis of the realization of the observational processes in 
which we apply our concepts. Consequently, it bears upon those con- 
cepts that are supposed to say something about the world, and not 
upon purely fictitious or exclusively formal concepts. Furthermore, 
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the account is meant to apply both to everyday and to scientific obser- 
vations and concepts. 

Quite a few contemporary views about the issues in question 
show a strong or even an exclusive emphasis on the philosophical sig- 
nificance of “local practices.” This obviously applies to constructivist 
and postmodern approaches,! but it holds for certain naturalist views 
as well.? I have taken this point into account through the notion of the 
“local realization” of observational processes. If we confine ourselves 
to the locality perspective, however, we will lack an adequate philo- 
sophical account of the actual and possible connections between 
these separate local practices. The idea of extensible concepts and 
their nonlocal meanings, which I will introduce below, is meant to 
provide such an account for the case of the formation and use of con- 
cepts. Central to this account is the claim that, in a specific sense, 
concepts abstract from the world. 

I start the argument with a discussion of Herman Koningsveld’s 
views of the formation of concepts (section 2). In particular, I explain 
an elementary but instructive experiment by which he illustrates his 
view that concepts structure the world. In section 3, I propose a pos- 
sible replication of this experiment by means of a new observational 
process. On this basis, I introduce the idea of extensible concepts and 
their nonlocal meanings. This enables me to conclude that concepts 
do not just structure the world but abstract from it as well. Section 4 
explains this notion of abstraction in detail and investigates its appli- 
cability to the ontological categories of extensible concepts and their 
referents, the nonlocals. Among other things, it results in a concise 
definition of the notion of extensible concepts. Finally, in section 5, I 
discuss some of the wider philosophical implications of the theory of 
extensible concepts, abstraction, and nonlocals. 





1 See, for example, Bruno Latour, Science in Action (Milton Keynes: 
Open University Press, 1987); Joseph Rouse, Knowledge and Power (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1987); Andrew Pickering, The Mangle of Practice 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996). 

2See, for example, Paul M. Churchland, A Neurocomputational Per- 
spective (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1989). 
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How Concepts Structure the World. I begin my discussion of the 
relationship between (everyday and scientific) concepts and the 
world with an account and analysis of the views of Herman Konings- 
veld. He developed an interesting and detailed theory of how new 
concepts may be formed in the course of observing a class of novel en- 
tities.3 His central claim is that empirical concepts essentially involve 
a method of observation. Forming a concept and learning how to see 
the entities as instantiations of it are two sides of the same coin. More 
specifically, when we have acquired a certain concept, we know, first, 
the kind of entities to which the concept applies (its domain) and, sec- 
ond, which factors are relevant or irrelevant in correctly applying the 
concept to an observational situation. Domain specifiers and factors 
of (ir)relevancy constitute two central elements of the meaning of a 
concept. A concept includes particular domain specifiers and (ir)rele- 
vance factors because it is always connected to other concepts. Thus, 
part of the meaning of the ordinary color concept of “being red” is that 
it cannot be applied to a sound and that the flavor of an object is irrel- 
evant to its being red. Hence, an individual concept is not an isolated 
entity, since it is always related to a network of other concepts. Its 
meaning derives from the number and nature of its connections with 
other concepts. Koningsveld concludes that concepts produce or in- 
crease order in initially less well-structured observational situations 
and, more generally, that the knowable world is a conceptually struc- 
tured world. In this respect, he clearly belongs to the Kantian tradi- 
tion. In contrast to Kant, the way in which the above conclusions are 
reached is more empirical. From cases that show how concepts in- 
crease order in an initially less well-structured situation and from the 
claim that these cases are representative of all concepts, it is 





3 Herman Koningsveld, Empirical Laws, Regularity and Necessity 
(Wageningen: Veenman, 1973); Herman Koningsveld, Het verschijnsel weten- 
schap (Meppel: Boom, 1976). 

4Thus, Koningsveld’s approach is congenial to Hesse’s network model 
of concepts. See Mary Hesse, The Structure of Scientific Inference (London: 
Macmillan, 1974). This model has been adapted and developed within the 
“Sociology of Scientific Knowledge.” See Barry Barnes, “On the Conven- 
tional Character of Knowledge and Cognition,” in Science Observed, ed. Karin 
D. Knorr-Cetina and Michael Mulkay (London: Sage, 1983), 19-51; Barry Bar- 
nes, David Bloor, and John Henry, Scientific Knowledge: A Sociological 
Analysis (London: Athlone Press, 1996). 
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concluded that the knowable world as such is a conceptually struc- 
tured world. 

In developing these views, Koningsveld proposes and discusses a 
certain experimental setup for studying processes in which new con- 
cepts are being learned. He starts with presenting a number of figures 
printed on a sheet (see Figure 1). Next, he claims that these figures 
can be classified into three subsets, corresponding to three different 
concepts (I, I, and IO). The task for the learner is to acquire these 
concepts in a process of trial and error. Koningsveld himself plays the 
role of the teacher who, in this experimental setup, fully understands 
the ins and outs of these concepts. The learning process develops 
through particular trials by the student (“this entity has property I”) 
and assessments by the teacher (“wrong”). At times, a student pro- 
poses a certain general trial, which proves to be an error (for exam- 
ple, I=Greek characters, U=Roman characters, and IM=logical and 
mathematical symbols). The learning process ends when the learner, 
sooner or later, has obtained full competence in classifying the enti- 
ties. This competence shows itself when routinely continued use of 
the concepts by the learner is judged to be correct by the teacher (see 
Figure 2). Koningsveld names the three new concepts “bied” (I=fig- 
ures with both straight and curved line segments), “mork” (II=only 
curved line segments), and “gret” (M=only straight line segments). 

As we see, this experiment starts from a fixed domain of entities, 
namely a set of figures printed on a sheet. Moreover, the experimen- 
tal setup assumes the existence of three concepts and three corre- 
sponding subsets. In the course of the process the learner acquires 
the concepts and, in doing so, discovers what is relevant (geometrical 
form) and what is not (for example, being a logical symbol). The 
experiment shows that observation has to be learned; it is not a mat- 
ter of merely opening one’s eyes. Koningsveld concludes that to ac- 
quire a concept is to learn to observe in a specific way. Thus a con- 
cept involves a method of observation which marks out a domain of 





5 Reproduced from Koningsveld, Verschijnsel Wetenschap, 127. 

ê Reproduced from Ibid., 129. The 1973 English book (Empirical Laws) 
contains an analogous example. Koningsveld used to perform this experi- 
ment in his classes with his students. In these experiments, the above results 
were confirmed. Although in Dutch the three terms provide a clue as to the 
meaning of the concepts, strictly speaking they are meaningless. For this rea- 
son, in my English rendering of the experiment I have replaced Koningsveld’s 
term “get” with the meaningless expression “gret.” 
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application and in which relevant and irrelevant factors are “stored.”” 
Clearly, the concepts of “bied,” “mork,” and “gret” define a domain of 
entities and structure it in a specific way. There are, however, alter- 
native ways to structure this domain. After all, in a different context 
the rejected conjecture of Greek, Roman, and logical-mathematical 
characters might have been counted as correct. 

Since this bied-mork-gret experiment starts from a situation in 
which the teacher has already acquired the relevant concepts, one 
might object that it is not representative of all processes of concept 
formation. Yet, Koningsveld may take the philosophically relevant 
features of his account to be applicable to the formation of genuinely 
novel concepts as well. Suppose that no teacher is present in the 
bied-mork-gret experiment and that the students by themselves try to 
classify. the entities. The difference, then, is that they themselves 
have to decide on what, ultimately, counts as the correct classifica- 
tion of the entities in question. During this process they will draw on 
resources and anticipate expectations from the linguistic and socio- 
cultural communities to which they belong. Clearly, it is not certain 
that they will come up with the bied-mork-gret classification. Perhaps 
they will classify the entities in terms of Greek and Roman characters 
and logical-mathemathical symbols, but they might also settle on a 
fivefold categorization or might even conclude that these entities are 
unclassifiable. Thus, without a teacher being present the concrete ob- 
servational process and its result may well be different. There is no 
reason, however, to doubt the general philosophical conclusions 
drawn from Koningsveld’s bied-mork-gret experiment. 





7Koningsveld, Verschijnsel Wetenschap, 181-5. Note that not every fac- 
tor that is relevant needs to come up in each particular learning process. For 
instance, incidentally students might spill coffee on the sheets, with the ef- 
fect that they get curly; or they might think it useful to examine the figures 
through a strong magnifying glass. It is likely that the experiment will not 
work in these cases. It may be only then that the teacher learns that flatness 
of the sheets and looking with the naked eye is required for a successful per- 
formance of the experiment. 
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The Extensibility of Concepts to New Observational Processes. 
In the preceding section, I discussed Herman Koningsveld’s views on 
observation and concept formation. In particular, I analyzed the bied- 
mork-gret experiment. With the help of this experiment Koningsveld 
argues, convincingly, that concepts structure the world. In spite of 
this, I claim that a certain kind of abstraction does play a decisive role 
as well when we apply concepts in realizing novel observational pro- 
cesses.8 Moreover, I will show that taking account of this notion of 
abstraction leads to a different philosophical interpretation of the 
meaning of concepts and their relationship to the world. For these 
purposes, I propose and discuss a possible replication of the bied- 
mork-gret experiment. After all, the particular experiment performed 
and discussed by Koningsveld need not be the end of the story. 

Let us imagine that the three new concepts, “bied,” “mork,” and 
“gret,” have become entrenched in our culture (as they were in Kon- 
ingsveld’s classes) and that someone attempts to teach them to a num- 
ber of blind people. This plan requires a new experimental setup, of 
the following kind, for example. The new teacher has the pictured 
geometric forms manufactured in various sizes and from different tan- 
gible materials. He puts them in a box and asks the blind people to ex- 
amine them by touch and arrange them into three categories. A learn- 
ing process analogous to the one in the first experiment may unfold. 
Some possible conjectures (1=large, I=intermediate, and I=small; or 
I=soft, I=in-between, and IM=hard) will be failures, but after some 
time the blind pupils will, presumably, have learned the concepts in 
question. 

Now, one might further analyze this process by focusing on what 
is learned by the blind pupils through their interaction with the 
teacher and the empirical situation. In this case, the second experi- 
ment proves to be entirely analogous to the first one, and no new 





8 The present paper develops the notion of abstraction introduced in 
Hans Radder, “Experimental Reproducibility and the Experimenters’ Re- 
gress,” in PSA 1992, Volume One, ed. David Hull, Micky Forbes, and Kathleen 
Okruhlik (East Lansing: Philosophy of Science Association, 1992), 63-78; and 
Hans Radder, “Science, Realization and Reality. The Fundamental Issues,” 
Studies in History and Philosophy of Science 24 (1993): 8327-49.. 
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theoretical insights may be expected. It is also possible, though, to 
look at the two experiments from a different perspective. Let us posi- 
tion ourselves at the moment when the first experiment has been suc- 
cessfully completed, whereas the second one has been proposed and 
accepted as being sensible but has not yet been performed.? On the 
one hand, we have acquired the concepts of “bied,” “mork,” and “gret” 
through a particular setup or, as I will say, a particular observational 
process. On the other hand, by agreeing that performing the second 
experiment is a sensible project we assume that these concepts might 
be applied to a different observational process as well. Clearly, the 
two processes are substantially different, since almost all particular 
features of Koningsveld’s experiment are irrelevant to its intended 
replication. 

I now want to analyze this practice of extending concepts by 
means of observations in new domains more generally. For this pur- 
pose, I first need to digress a bit on the implied notion of observation. 
My general view is that observation is not so much a momentary state 
but rather a spatiotemporal process in which people interact with the 
material and social world. Taking observational processes as our 
starting point implies that our philosophizing should not be restricted 
to analyzing the content of observations. The idea is that important 
insights may be gained from studying the ways in which this content 
may result from a more comprehensive observational process. The 
two basic features of observational processes are their material real- 
ization and their conceptual interpretation.!° The first feature says 
that observational processes are or have to be brought about in the 





9 Thus, the second experiment is not a thought experiment but an in- 
tended experiment. 

10Tn the context of the present paper, a brief and intuitive description of 
these notions must suffice. To be sure, some care is needed in formulating 
an adequate definition of the idea of a material realization of an observa- 
tional process as distinct from its conceptual interpretation. For the idea of 
material realization of experiments and observations, see Hans Radder, The 
Material Realization of Science (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1988), chap. 3, and 
Hans Radder, In and about the World (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1996), chap. 2 and sec. 4.7. For the notion of observational processes 
and their conceptual interpretation, see Hans Radder, “Conceptual and Con- 
nectionist Analyses of Observation: A Critical Evaluation,” Studies in His- 
tory and Philosophy of Science 30 (1999): 455-77. 
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material world. The second feature is essential because observational 
processes, if they are to be cognitively or epistemically relevant, are 
necessarily conceptually interpreted. The critical point of this ap- 
proach is that making observations (such as “this figure is bied”) is not 
a matter of a passive reception of stimuli, but it essentially involves 
the material realization and conceptual interpretation of a comprehen- 
sive observational process. Some parts of this process will have to be 
interpreted and realized on the spot by the individual observers and 
their social communities; other parts will be found as the sediment of 
preceding, long-term processes of material and sociocultural evolu- 
tion. 

In Koningsveld’s experiment, the description of the material real- 
ization will mention, among other things, a room with a number of 
people present, various sheets of paper containing sets of unknown 
figures, as well as the entire process of inspecting the sheets, moving 
them around, writing down guesses, answering questions, and so on. 
The (linguistic expression of the) conceptual interpretation of this 
process tells us that there are students and a teacher in a classroom, 
and that they are involved in a process of learning to classify the 
weirdly shaped figures into three mutually exclusive classes. Success- 
fully realizing this process means that students’ use of the notions of 
“pied,” “mork,” and “gret” is judged to be consistently right (by the 
teacher and, eventually, by the students themselves). 

The above approach to observation agrees with those studies of 
scientific practice which take into account the overall observational 
or experimental processes and their material and social dimensions.” 
Thus, the astronomical observation of solar neutrinos, discussed by 
Trevor Pinch, requires the realization and interpretation of an elabo- 
rate observational process. But the above account applies to observa- 
tions in everyday life as well. To see this, conceive of a human 





l For the sake of brevity I will also speak of “realizing the process” as a 
shorthand for “materially realizing the observational process under a specific 
conceptual interpretation.” 

12 See, for example, Trevor Pinch, “Towards an Analysis of Scientific Ob- 
servation: The Externality and Evidential Significance of Observational Re- 
ports in Physics,” Social Studies of Science 15 (1986): 3-36; David Gooding, 
Experiment and the Making of Meaning (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1990); Radder, 
In and about the World, chap. 2. 
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observer as a self-interpreting observational instrument that has been 
brought about in the course of a material and sociocultural evolution 
and which actively engages the world in observational processes.18 

In order to interpret the experiment with the blind students we 
need to make a further distinction. We designate one part or aspect of 
the overall conceptual interpretation of the observational process as 
its result. Thus defined, the conceptual interpretation of an observa- 
tional process includes its result and this result is always conceptually 
interpreted. Moreover, which part of the observational process is 
designated as its result depends on the context. Setting apart a result 
enables us to focus on a specific part or aspect of the overall observa- 
tional process and then consider this item regardless of the process 
from which it resulted. Generally speaking, results will be statements 
about some outcome of observational processes. An illustration is: 
“this figure o is mork.” Thus, the result of an observational process is 
phrased with the help of concepts, but it is not itself a concept. In the 
case of a successful performance of Koningsveld’s experiment, the re- 
sult of the observational process comprises a sufficient number of 
correct statements about bied, mork, and gret entities by the students. 
This outcome is contingent in the sense that it might well have turned 
out that some or even all of the students fail to acquire the concepts in 
question. 

Let us now turn to the second experiment; the one with the blind 
people. Clearly, the material realization and conceptual interpreta- 
tion of the second experiment differ from the first one in several 
ways. Hence, the developing observational process can be expected 
to be quite different. We do not have sheets with unknown visible fig- 
ures, but tangible forms of various materials and sizes. Furthermore, 
in the first experiment the eyesight of the students is a crucial aspect 
of the observational process. In this respect, the second experiment 
is substantially different. Here the envisioned learning process needs 
to be based on capabilities of classifying the forms by means of touch 
and feel. Yet the two experiments are not completely different be- 





13 Note that this view implies a certain species relativity of observation. 
The “observational instruments” of unaided human observers differ from 
those of animals, such as bees and dogs. That is to say, the material realiza- 
tion of human and animal observational processes should be expected to be 
significantly different. 
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cause both teach a group of people to make correct observations and 
classifications of bied, mork, and gret things. Thus, they share the 
same result. Note that this is a conceptually interpreted result. In 
terms of material realization the outcomes differ considerably. In the 
first experiment, we end up with paper sheets with three lists of writ- 
ten figures. In the case of the second experiment, we have a configu- 
ration of three boxes each containing a part of the tangible, material 
forms. 

In my philosophical account of this experiment I try to make 
sense of the future-oriented beliefs and actions of the people involved. 
This means that, under certain conditions, I am prepared to draw 
philosophical conclusions from plans and planned actions. Now, in 
planning and designing the second experiment we apparently assume 
that the concepts of “bied,” “mork,” and “gret” might be realized in this 
case as well. That is to say, we suppose that these concepts remain 
meaningful in abstraction of the specific realization conditions of the 
first experiment. The sensible attempt to enlarge the scope of a con- 
cept by applying it to a materially different domain with its novel rele- 
vance and irrelevance conditions involves abstracting from the origi- 
nal realization context. I propose to call a concept extensible if it has 
been successfully applied to a certain domain and if it might be used 
in one or more new domains. Thus, a clear distinction is implied be- 
tween the actual extension of a concept and its extensibility, its possi- 
ble extension. The notion of an extensible concept is a modal notion 
in that it points to some set of realizability conditions that would en- 
able its actual extension if they could and would be realized. 

There is an obvious question that needs to be answered with 
respect to extensible concepts thus defined: are not all concepts that 
have proved to be applicable to one domain extensible to one or more 
other domains? This question requires a qualified response. On the 
one hand, being extensible in some direction seems to be an important 
characteristic of concepts, or at least—to be slightly more careful—of 
all fruitful concepts. After all, is it not the point of concepts to be 
useful in various and varying domains? Given the complexity and 
variability of our world, thinking and communicating would be hard, if 
not impossible, if we always needed a new concept for each new 
domain of phenomena. On the other hand, concepts are not simply 
extensible in any arbitrary direction. Both practically and 
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philosophically speaking, the realizability of observational processes 
cannot be taken for granted. In advance of any attempted extension it 
remains fully contingent whether or not, in actual practice, a concept 
can and will be successfully extended in a specific new domain. That 
is to say, the notion of possible extension refers to the de facto exten- 
sibility in the material and social world. Consider again our planned 
second experiment. In this case, it might well be that it proves to be 
impossible (in a certain period or perhaps forever) to manufacture the 
required material forms in such a way that they are appropriate for 
the experiment to succeed; or there might be a lasting and effective 
taboo on subjecting disabled, blind people to experiments such as the 
one proposed; or it might turn out that for some reason or another the 
blind students never really master the concepts in question. Yet, asa 
matter of fact, in many cases—both in everyday life and in science— 
the possibility of extension has proved to be real. In these cases, the 
specific extensibility of the relevant concepts has been empirically 
supported, thus making extensibility more than a mere definition or 
claim. 

The proposed account of extensible concepts and their contin- 
gent extensions can be summarized by saying that one component of 
the meaning of concepts derives from the way they structure particu- 
lar observational processes through domain specifiers and factors of 
(ir)relevancy. In addition, however, extensible concepts possess a 
nonlocal meaning, which transcends the meaning they have as inter- 
pretations of the results of the observational processes that have been 
realized so far. Thus, we may say that extensible concepts possess 
both a structuring and an abstracting meaning component.!4 

In concluding this section, I would like to point out two basic fea- 
tures of this philosophical theory of the meaning of extensible con- 
cepts. The first is the assumption of nondeterminism. Contingency, 
in this context, means that it is not determined in advance whether or 
not a concept can or will be extended through the realization of spe- 
cific, novel observational processes. This is a rather weak and, I 





14 Although I think that these two components capture central aspects 
of the meaning of concepts, I do not intend to offer a full theory of meaning. 
Because of these and possibly further differentiations, I prefer to speak of 
concepts as having meanings instead of concepts as being meanings. 
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think, plausible assumption.!5 It is, for example, compatible with a 
nondeterminism due to a fundamental quantum mechanical indeter- 
minism, or to a basic human freedom, or to both. 

A second notable feature of the above account is that extensible 
concepts do not have a fixed extension in the classical sense of a set 
of objects to which they apply and which is fixed either by an objec- 
tive reality or by a transcendental subject. Neither nature nor mind is 
capable of fixing the extension of our concepts. Obviously, this fea- 
ture is a consequence as well of the facts that, first, observational pro- 
cesses are not given but have to be materially and socially realized in 
the world and, second, that it remains essentially contingent whether 
or not such processes can or will be realized in the future. Thus, the 
claim that the meaning of extensible concepts is nonlocal contrasts 
with, among other things, the ‘causal theory of meaning. The latter 
theory does assume that the extension of general concepts is fixed, to 
wit by the existence of natural kinds.!6 Moreover, on my account all 
concepts lack a fixed extension. Hence, this lack has nothing to do 
with the existence of “borderline cases” and a corresponding “fuzzi- 
ness” of concepts, nor with an insufficiency of knowledge on the part 
of the “average speaker.” 17 





15 In a somewhat different context, Thomas Kuhn discusses the disad- 
vantages of aiming at a full definition of concepts that would fix its applica- 
bility to every conceivable object. He comments that “this incompleteness of 
definitions is often called ‘open texture’ or ‘vagueness of meaning,’ but those 
phrases seem definitely askew. Perhaps the definitions are incomplete, but 
nothing is wrong with the meanings. That is the way meanings behave”; Tho- 
mas S. Kuhn, “Logic of Discovery or Psychology of Research?” in Criticism 
and the Growth of Knowledge, ed. Imre Lakatos and Alan Musgrave (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 19. 

16 See Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1972); Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” in his Mind, Language 
and Reality. Philosophical Papers, Volume 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1975), 215-71; Albert Visser, “Slaat het allemaal nog ergens op? 
Beschouwingen over incommensurabiliteit, verwijzen en werkelijkheid,” in 
Realisme en waarheid, ed. Jaap van Brakel and Diederick Raven (Assen: Van 
Gorcum, 1991), 20-40. For a detailed, critical evaluation of this theory, see 
Radder, Material Realization, chap. 4. 

17 Compare Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” 217, 228-9. 
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Extensible Concepts, Abstraction, and Nonlocals. My conclu- 
sion so far is that concepts (and hence conceptual knowledge) both 
structure the world and abstract from it. Concepts structure the 
world because they specify at least one particular domain of applica- 
tion and a particular set of conditions of (ir)relevancy, but concepts 
also abstract from these particular domains and conditions in the pro- 
cess of being extended to new realization contexts. The latter conclu- 
sion implies that Koningsveld’s view of (empirical) concepts as “meth- 
ods of observation” covers only one part of their function. In this 
section, I want to clarify and develop further the notion of abstraction 
that is involved here. 

Both in ordinary language and in philosophical discourse, “ab- 
-straction” has several meanings and connotations. Discussing these 
meanings and connotations will help to explain the specific notion of 
abstraction that is proposed here. I start with considering ordinary 
(English) language and, more in particular, the verb “to, abstract.” 
There seem to be three basic meanings involved: to abstract as leav- 
ing out, as setting apart, and as summarizing.'8 Next, we have the 
- adjective “abstract.” This is often taken to be equivalent to “concep- 
tual” or “theoretical,” and it is generally opposed to “concrete.” Fi- 
nally, there is the noun “abstraction,” which may refer either to the act 
of abstracting or to the state of being abstracted. 

Notions of abstraction and abstractness have been employed in 
different branches of philosophy and they have been applied to de- 
velop and vindicate various philosophical positions.!9 For instance, a 
generally taken-for-granted procedure of formal logic and formal se- 
mantics is to leave out all the particularities of a sentence (its expres- 
sion and usage in a specific language, by a specific author, and by 
means of specific material signs) so as to focus on its pure “content.” 





18 “To abstract” in the sense of “to summarize” may be typical of English. 
This sense is not shared, for example, by the Dutch verb abstraheren. Yet it 
is important to take the idea of summarizing into account because it and its 
cognates do play a significant role in philosophical discourse. 

19J should add, though, that in contemporary debates the notion of ab- 
straction is certainly not a central issue, even if it is often implicitly presup- 
posed. 
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The result of this process of abstraction is, it is assumed, the proposi- 
tion that is being asserted through the specific act of uttering the sen- 
tence. At the same time, in this process the proposition is set apart by 
separating it, mentally but also graphically, from its linguistic, social, 
and physical manifestation in an actually uttered sentence. In the the- 
ory of knowledge, to mention another branch of philosophy, a much- 
discussed question is whether or not concepts and laws are (or can 
be) acquired by abstracting from the irrelevant features of a sufficient 
number of particular instances or states of affairs. In other words, are 
concepts and laws obtained by summarizing the relevant features of 
the particular cases? Another issue in the theory of knowledge bears 
upon the epistemological status of abstract theories, as compared to 
that of “direct” empirical statements. Finally, in ontology the nature 
and existence of putative abstractions or abstract entities (such as 
universals, numbers, laws of nature, minds) have been debated exten- 
sively. In these debates the contrast with concrete entities, and their 
presumed philosophical virtues, plays a crucial role. 

Let me now return to the idea of extensible concepts and the im- 
plied notion of abstraction. We start with a first observational pro- 
cess, the result of which is being interpreted in termis of a certain con- 
cept (for instance, the concept of “bied”). If this concept is extensible, 
it remains meaningful in abstraction from the particularities of the 
original observational process. Thus, it has a meaning that transcends 
the meaning of the original realization context. Hence, a first major 
aspect of this notion of abstraction—used here as the act or process 
of abstracting—is the idea of leaving out. But it is a leaving out in a 
specific sense (which is of course expedient since the idea of leaving 
out as such is too vague to be helpful). The notion of abstraction that 
is at issue here applies to the procedure of forming concepts by using 
them in the realization of observational processes. In this context, ab- 
straction means that we leave out from the conceptual interpretation 
of the original process everything but its result. We do so with a view 
to a potential extension of the concept through realizing a novel ob- 
servational process.” 





2 When the original and the envisioned observational process are radi- 
cally different, we leave out everything but the result of the first process. In 
case the two processes differ less, we abstract from a part of the original pro- 
cess. 
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Next, consider abstracting in the sense of setting apart. Clearly, 
the above specification of the notion of leaving out implies that the 
(conceptual) result of an observational process is set apart or sepa- 
rated from the original process. In this respect, a significant contrast 
obtains between the structuring of and the abstraction from the world 
by means of concepts. In structuring the world we focus on specific 
items of an overall observational process and, in doing so, we leave 
out other possible items. However, the point of my approach is that in 
employing concepts in this way we structure a particular type of 
overall process, while in abstracting we exclusively focus on its result 
in order to transcend this particular type of process. It is only in the 
latter case that we can sensibly speak of abstraction, since it involves 
not just leaving out but also setting apart.2! By focusing on the result 
we set it apart from the process that produced it. 

Thus, both leaving out and setting apart should be taken into ac- 
count in a philosophical analysis of the process of abstraction. To be 
sure, abstraction in the sense of leaving out and setting apart is not al- 
ways a conscious activity. On the contrary, since this procedure is so 
common and so routinely practiced, it is more likely that in the major- 
ity of cases it will not be consciously noticed at all. 

The third notion associated with abstraction is that of summariz- 
ing. Through this notion, abstraction is often closely connected to the 
issue of generality or universality. Thus, in the context of concept for- 
mation, abstraction is often seen as the procedure that gives us gen- 
eral or universal concepts. In this view, the process of concept forma- 
tion starts with the observation of a number of particular situations. 
By comparing these situations, that is to say, by leaving out the irrele- 
vant particularities or idiosyncrasies and by setting apart what is rele- 
vant and common, we abstract a general concept from its individual 
instantiations. This concept, then, abstractly represents all the partic- 
ular situations of a certain kind. In addition, this conceptual repre- 
sentation is often taken to give us the essence of the kind. 





21 The idea of setting apart, in one way or another, plays a role in almost 
all theories of abstraction that have been proposed in the history of philoso- 
phy. 

2 This view is often called the “classical doctrine of abstraction.” It is 
advocated by Aristotle, Locke, and Wilhelm Wundt, among others. See Peter 
Blokhuis, Kennis en abstraktie (Amsterdam: Vrije Universiteit Uitgeverij, 
1985), especially 40-2. 
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However, on the basis of the account of observation sketched in 
the preceding sections this view of concept formation must be re- 
jected. As I have argued, observation of particular situations is always 
conceptually interpreted right from the start. Hence, conceiving the 
process of abstraction as a kind of inferential procedure from directly 
given, uninterpreted particulars to their conceptual, general represen- 
tations is inadequate. Obviously, this critique amounts to endorsing 
the view that concepts structure the world, which implies that the no- 
tion of abstraction in the sense of summarizing is inadequate. 

Of course, this Kantian view is by no means original and it has 
been extensively discussed by many philosophers in various philo- 
sophical contexts.4 Koningsveld also belongs to the Kantian tradi- 
tion. As we have seen, his approach implies that concepts produce or 
increase order in initially less well-structured observational situations 
and, more generally, that the knowable world is a conceptually struc- 
tured world. He contrasts this view with the classical theory of ab- 
straction, according to which concepts are formed by abstracting 
from the irrelevant features of the particular situations. On the basis 
of his account of the bied-mork-gret experiment, he claims that the de- 
cisive defect of this theory is that we first have to know which are the 
(ir)relevant features of a situation before we will be able to abstract a 
concept. Thus we must know, for example, that the similarity of the 
figures to linguistic characters is not relevant, while their geometrical 
form is. But we can only know this if we have already acquired these 
aspects of the concept in question. Hence, Koningsveld concludes, 
concept formation by means of abstraction presupposes the availabil- 
ity of the very concept to be formed.” 

I agree with the general trend of this line of argument, but I think 
it needs to be slightly qualified. For one might reply that the question 
of (ir)relevancy can be taken to be part of the process of abstraction 
and that it can be decided in the course of this process. What this 
shows, however, is that the real point of the Kantian argument is not 
so much that we need to answer the question of what is (ir)relevant in 





23 Note also that, although summarizing does imply leaving out and set- 
ting apart, the reverse is not true. 

24 See, for example, Ian Hacking, Why Does Language Matter to Philoso- 
phy? (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 57-66. 

2 Koningsveld, Verschijnsel Wetenschap, 132. 
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advance of the observation, but that it cannot be answered on the ba- 
sis of an allegedly conceptually uninterpreted process of observation. 
For example, the fact that in the bied-mork-gret experiment similarity 
to linguistic characters is irrelevant cannot be abstracted from pre- 
sumably uninterpreted, particular observations. The classical theory 
of abstraction presupposes the availability of the concept to be 
formed (or, more precisely, of certain of its crucial aspects) primarily 
in a logical and not so much in a temporal sense. For this reason the 
criticism of this theory still stands. 

This concludes the explication of the notion of abstraction in 
terms of leaving out, setting apart, and summarizing. The next issue 
to discuss is the contrast between abstract and concrete. In particu- 
lar, the question is whether or not an extensible concept is abstract in 
the sense of not being concrete (or, similarly, not being direct or im- 
mediate). In many philosophical views, “abstract” and “concrete” are 
being opposed in an evaluative hierarchy. Thus, in empiricism the 
two notions are ranked in a semantical or epistemological hierarchy. 
Abstract theoretical claims require an explicit justification, whereas 
concrete empirical claims are taken to be the unproblematic starting 
points of philosophical analysis. Phenomenology and hermeneutics, 
to mention another example, often stress the personal or sociocul- 
tural priority of concrete experience over the so-called abstractions of 
theoretical science. From such philosophical perspectives, the pro- 
cess of abstraction (including its result, the abstract) has a limited sig- 
nificance only. According to empiricists, it is in need of justification 
in terms of the experience of concrete particulars; according to phe- 
nomenological and hermeneutical philosophers, it should be con- 
strained and controlled. by a lifeworld of concrete people and their 
“rich”. experiences and traditions. 

In contrast, the account proposed here does not imply such a hi- 
erarchical and value-laden opposition between the abstract and the 
concrete. First, the empiricist appeal to a level of experience that 
would: be concrete in the sense of being direct or immediate, and 
hence could serve as a taken-for-granted foundation for semantics or 
epistemology, has been shown to be untenable by the fact that all ob- 
servation is necessarily conceptually interpreted. Furthermore, the 
idea of abstraction as a leaving out of the particular realization con- 
text of a concept with a view to possibly realizing it in a new context, 
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bears no exclusive relation to “abstract” science. It applies as well to 
. the most mundane, ordinary concepts (such as “red” or “bied”) as it 
does to the most esoteric, scientific ones (such as “solar neutrino”).2’ 
Finally, this procedure of abstraction is definitely part of our concrete 
experience, since all of us are familiar with it and practice it when we 
aspire to extend a certain concept to a new domain. Consequently, it 
is hard to see why such a fundamental and frequently practiced proce- 
_ dure should have a limited philosophical and sociocultural signifi- 
cance only. 

In addition to the issue of the contrast between abstract and con- 
crete, there is the ontological question of the nature and existence of 
abstract entities. Are such entities implied in, or do they result from, 
processes of abstraction as sketched above, and, if so, what is to be. 
said about their nature and their existence? In discussing this ques- 
tion I make use of my earlier proposal of an ontology for the experi- 
mental sciences.2 There I argued, first, that a reproducible experi- 
ment has a nonlocal meaning, which transcends the meaning of the 
local reproductions of the experiment that have been carried out so 
far. Second, I claimed that, if the descriptive terms occurring in the 
conceptual-theoretical interpretation of a reproducible experiment re- 
fer, then they are about a persisting potentiality of a human-indepen- 
dent reality. Third, I concluded that the realization of such a potential- 
ity essentially depends on local, theoretical, and material work; that is 
to say, particular realizations are historically situated human achieve- 
ments.” 

It will be clear that the account of extensible concepts presented 
so far owes a great deal to the ontology of human-independent 





28 See, for example, Norwood Russell Hanson, Perception and Discov- 
ery (San Francisco: Freeman, Cooper & Company, 1969); Norwood Russell 
Hanson, Patterns of Discovery (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1972); Churchland, Neurocomputational Perspective; Radder, “Analyses of 
Observation.” 

` 27 Of course, the fact that all extensible concepts are abstract does not 
exclude that, in various other respects, smaller or larger differences between 
concepts may exist. 

23 See Radder, In and about the World, chap. 4. 

2 Thus, this view is a specific version of a nonactualist, realist ontology. 
Compare, for example, Roy Bhaskar, A Realist Theory of Science (Hassocks 
Harvester Press, 1978); Rom Harré, Varieties of Realism (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1986). 
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potentialities and reproducible experiments with their nonlocal mean- 
ings and their historically situated realizations. More specifically, the 
notion of the extensibility of concepts can be seen to be a direct anal- 
ogy of the idea of the replicability of experimental results. Replicabil- 
ity is a specific type of reproducibility, denoting the reproducibility of 
an experimental result by means of (possibly radically) different ex- 
perimental processes. A simple illustration is the claim that “a fluid 
of type f has boiling point b,” which may be realized through experi- 
mental processes that use various kinds of thermometers.®! If a term 
that occurs in the statement of an experimentally replicable result re- 
fers, its referent can be described as (a part of) the common result of 
an indeterminate set of experimental processes. As before, the set is 
indeterminate because it includes the potentially realizable processes. 
I call this referent a nonlocal. Analogously, one may say that if an 
extensible concept refers, then it refers to a nonlocal. Again, this non- 
local can be described as (a part of) the common result of an indeter- 





2 See Radder, In and about the World, 11-26. Note that there are some 
similarities between replicable experimental results and what Bogen and 
Woodward call “phenomena.” See James Bogen and James Woodward, “Sav- 
ing the Phenomena,” The Philosophical Review 97 (1988): 303-52. But there 
are dissimilarities as well (see the comments on their philosophical interpre- 
tation of phenomena in Radder, In and about the World, 36-8). 

31 A more elaborate example can be found in Giacomo Morpurgo’s 
searches for isolated quarks. His experiments, conducted between 1965 and 
1980, were extensions of the classical oil-drop design by means of which 
Robert Millikan measured the electrical charge of the electron. Andrew 
Pickering offers the following account of this case: “There were an indefinite 
number of ways in which Morpurgo could extend Millikan’s example. And, 
in case I am accused of making philosophical points of no historical sub- 
stance, I can note that Morpurgo did indeed explore all sorts of extensions in 
the real time of his experiments. He first sought to suspend particles of 
graphite (his equivalent of Millikan’s oil drops) in a liquid in order to observe 
their response to an applied electric field and hence to determine their 
charges. Later he suspended them in a magnetic field; later still he sus- 
pended iron cylinders in a differently contrived magnetic field. And within 
the magnetic-suspension experiments many particular variations in material 
procedure were tried”; Andrew Pickering, “Beyond Constraint: The Tempo- 
rality of Practice and the Historicity of Knowledge,” in’ Scientific Practice, 
ed. Jed Z. Buchwald (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995), 42-55, 
quoted from p. 48. For a more detailed account of this case, see Pickering, 
Mangle of Practice, chap. 3. 

® The present description of the referent of a replicable result, the non- 
local, is preferable to the one I gave in Radder, In and about the World, 82-5. 
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minate set of observational processes. For instance, if the extensible 
concept “gret” that occurs in the replicable result “type X figures are 
gret” refers, then it refers to a nonlocal. 

In sum, the categories of this ontology can be characterized as 
follows. First, the potentialities of nature are human-independent, 
while their conceptual interpretations are not. If there were no human 
beings, the potentialities of nature would still be there. (Perhaps 
aliens could realize them in ways that radically differ from ours). Yet 
it is improbable that there would be concepts if no humans (or no an- 
thropoids®*) existed. Furthermore, the meaning of extensible con- 
cepts transcends the meaning of all the local processes in which they 
have been realized so far. Thus, nonlocal meanings cannot be identi- 
fied with the meanings of a particular set of local realizations. The lat- 
ter realizations, in which the concepts have been actually used thus 
far, are historically situated, human achievements. The conclusion is 
that human-independent potentialities, extensible concepts with their 
nonlocal meanings, and local realizations of particular observational 
processes constitute sui generis ontological categories that cannot be 
reduced to each other. 

Now that these ontological issues have been clarified, I can finally 
discuss the subject of the nature and existence of abstract entities. In 
many debates, abstract entities are characterized in (at least) two 
ways. First, abstract entities are said to exist outside of space and 
time, and thus to lack spatiotemporal properties and relations. Num- 
bers and universals are often taken to exemplify such entities. Sec- 
ond, it is claimed to be logically impossible for abstract entities to ex- 
ist separately from some other entity or entities. Thus, although this 
particular apple and its color can be separated mentally, this individ- 
ual color cannot really exist independently of the apple. Clearly, ac- 
cording to these criteria abstractness is not a gradual notion: entities 





3 Some recent studies of animal behavior ascribe the capacity to have 
concepts to certain primates, but the issue remains controversial. See the 
discussion in Achim Stephan, “Are Animals Capable of Concepts?” Erkennt- 
nis 51 (1999): 79-92. ` 

4 See E. J. Lowe, “The Metaphysics of Abstract Objects,” The Journal of 
Philosophy 92 (1995): 513-18. Lowe also distinguishes a third, a Fregean, 
conception of abstractness. Since this conception is not relevant to my dis- 
cussion, I leave it aside. 
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are either abstract or not abstract. In contrast, in ordinary usage a 
particular thing may. be said to be more (or less) abstract than another 
thing. 
Now, let us see whether, and if so in which sense, extensible con- 
cepts and their referents, the nonlocals, are abstract entities in terms 
of the two criteria set out above.® Consider first the nonlocal referent 
of an extensible concept, for instance of the concept of “type X gret- 
ness,” that is to say, the gretness of all possible type X figures. I de- 
scribed this kind of entity as (a part of) the common result of an inde- 
terminate set of potentially realizable observational processes. As we 
have seen, the idea of nonlocality is closely connected to the notions 
of modality and indeterminacy. In the future, “type X gretness” might 
be realized as part of the result of various novel observational pro- 
cesses, but so far these processes are mere potentialities. This modal 
aspect of nonlocals implies that.they are outside of space and time, 
and hence abstract, in the specific sense that it is indeterminate 
whether or not (the results of) these observational processes will ever 
be realized in actual space and time. On the second criterion, nonlo- 
cals prove to be abstract as well. Even if a nonlocal by definition tran- 
scends the processes in which it has been realized so far, it is not sen- 
sible to grant it existence independently of any realization process.* 
For this reason, a nonlocal may be said to emerge from its local real- 
izations.3 Thus, nonlocals are abstract also in the second sense of the 
word. 





% I think that neither human-independent potentialities nor their contin- 
gent realizations are abstract entities. However, since my primary subject is 
extensible concepts and their referents, arguing for this claim here—espe- 
cially the part that is about potentialities—would distract too much from my 
main line of argumentation. 

% The ontological claim that there are no isolated nonlocals parallels 
the epistemological position of referential realism (see Radder, Material Re- 
alization, chaps. 4 and 5; Radder, In and about the World, chap. 4). In this 
kind of realism, we know that a descriptive term occurring in a statement of 
an experimental result refers to an element of a human-independent reality, 
if the material realization of the process from which the result results is re- 
producible. Thus, on this view fixing the reference of a single term depends 
on the realizability of the entire experimental process. 

31 For a recent discussion of the notion of emergence, see Jaegwon Kim, 
“Making Sense of Emergence,” Philosophical Studies 95 (1999): 3-36. 
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If we now turn from nonlocals to extensible concepts, we can im- 
mediately apply the above account because the concept “extensible 
concept” can be construed in complete analogy to the particular con- 
cepts (such as “type X gretness”) that I have discussed so far. Put dif- 
ferently, the concept of “extensible concept” is itself extensible. To 
see this, conceive of reading and hearing as observational processes, 
and of reading or hearing a particular (written or spoken) word or 
_ phrase as (a part of) their result. I call this particular word or phrase 
the material/linguistic sign of an extensible concept, in the same way, 
as X may be called a sign of the concept of “gretness.” That is to say, 
the extensible concept itself coincides neither with the particular ma- 
terial signs nor with the particular linguistic signs that have been used 
to express it so far. If I would change all the characters of this word- 
processed document into capitals, the material sign of the concept of 
“extensible concept” would be different; and if I would decide to call it 
“uitbreidbaar begrip” (its Dutch equivalent), the linguistic sign (the 
word) would be modified. Yet the meaning of the concept of “extensi- 
ble concept” would not be affected by these changes. Finally, the 
referent of the concept of “extensible concept” can be defined in these 
terms as (a part of) the common result of an indeterminate set of po- 
tentially realizable observational processes of a type of material/lin- 
guistic signs. Now, if we replace in this definition “a type of material/ 
linguistic signs” by “gret figures of type X,” the analogy between the 
concept “extensible concept” and the concept “type X gretness” is ob- 
vious (see Figure 3). 





% To be more precise, I should speak here of the abstracting component 
of the meaning of “extensible concept” (see the distinction between a struc- 
turing and an abstracting meaning component introduced at the end of sec- 
tion 3). However, unless it leads to misunderstanding, I will omit this qualifi- 
cation since its consistent usage would produce unnecessarily awkward 
phrases. 
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Figure 3: The analogy between “type X gretness” and “extensible 
concept” 


In conclusion, since the set of new realizations of the signs of a 
concept is indeterminate, the extensible concept refers to a nonlocal 
or—as I have phrased it thus far—the extensible concept possesses a 
nonlocal meaning. Because of this indeterminacy concepts do not ex- 
ist within space and time. Furthermore, the fact that there are no iso- 
lated nonlocals implies that the meaning of a concept cannot exist in- 
dependently of any material or linguistic sign. Thus, because their 
meaning does not coincide with the meaning of the set of their local 
realizations and because they cannot exist independently of any real- 
ization whatsoever, concepts are abstract entities. 


V 


Wider Philosophical Implications. In the previous sections I in- 
troduced and explained the notions of extensible concepts, abstrac- 
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tion, and nonlocals. These notions prove to have a number of funda- 
mental and far-reaching philosophical implications. In this final 
section I discuss some of these implications, including their relation 
and relevance to other philosophical issues and views. In this way, I 
hope to clarify further and vindicate the claim that concepts both 
structure the world and abstract from it. 

(1) A central conclusion from the discussion of extensible con- 
cepts is that they are abstract and that their meaning is nonlocal be- 
cause it does not coincide with the meaning of a fixed set of processes 
in which the concepts have been used so far. That is to say, contra 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, that the meaning of extensible concepts cannot 
be reduced to (past and present) use. The basic intuition that lies at 
the root of this approach is that (the linguistic expressions of) con- 
cepts cannot and should not be literal representations of determinate 
local processes. After all, local observational processes may, and of- 
ten do, differ significantly from each other in various respects, as we 
have seen in the case of the bied-mork-gret experiment and its pro- 
posed replication. Hence, concepts and languages would be useless 
for extension to novel situations and for communication with people 
in novel situations, if their meaning would be strongly dependent on 
the particularities of specific observational processes. 

It is illuminating to compare briefly this account with Bertrand 
Russell’s views of the nature and function of language and meaning. 
On the one hand, Russell shares the idea that, generally speaking, lo- 
cal situations may and often do vary in significant respects. He also 
claims that one important function of language is to connect these dif- 
ferent local situations. 

Without language, only that part of our life which consists of public sen- 


sations would be communicable, and that only to those so situated as to 
be able to share the sensations in question. ® 


On the other hand, starting from a strongly empiricist viewpoint, he 
holds that language is primarily acquired by acquaintance with a local 
situation and, more important, that the meaning of linguistic expres- 
sions is given by their referents in this local situation. Together with 





® Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge: Its ene and Limits (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1948), 59-60. 
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the claim that local situations often differ substantially, this leads him 
to conclude that meaning is essentially private. 


It would be absolutely fatal if people meant the same things by their 
words. It would make all intercourse impossible, and language the 
most hopeless and useless thing imaginable, because the meaning you 
attach to your words must depend on the nature of the objects you are 
acquainted with, and since different people are acquainted with differ- 
ent objects, they would not be able to talk to each other unless they at- 
tached quite different meanings to their words. 4% 


Unfortunately, the conclusion that meaning is essentially based 
on private acquaintance entails the irresolvable problem of how com- 
munication between people in different situations can ever succeed at 
all. Hence, the view that concepts and their linguistic expressions 
both structure the world and abstract from it must avoid this problem. 
It does so, first, by siding with Gottlob Frege, Hilary Putnam, and Ian 
Hacking, among others, in claiming that a theory of meaning should 
include an explanation of the possibility of public discourse.4! Mean- 
ing has an irreducibly public or social dimension, and language can- 
not be adequately interpreted in terms of local reference only. Sec- 
ond, I agree with Russell that communication is possible only because 
concepts and language are “ambiguous.” This ambiguity, however, 
does not result from the fact that meanings are entirely private or lo- 
cal but rather from the fact that they are indeterminate and open- 
ended. The latter implies that the meaning of concepts needs to be ar- 
ticulated when they are being extended or communicated to a novel 
situation. Russell argues that “if you were to insist on language which 
was unambiguous, you would be unable to tell people at home what 
you had seen in foreign parts.” On my account, because of the ambi- . 
guity—that is to say, the nonlocality—of the meaning of concepts, we 
may never be able to offer home a literal description of what we have 
seen in foreign parts. What is being communicated is not the experi- 
ence of an entire observational process by the sender but a “result” 
that has to be incorporated into the observational experience of the 





# Bertrand Russell, Logic and Knowledge: Essays 1901-1950, ed. Rob- 
ert C. Marsh (London: Allen and Unwin, 1956), 195. 

41 See Hacking, Language; Putnam, “The Meaning of Meaning”; Visser, 
“Incommensurabiliteit, verwijzen en werkelijkheid.” 

42 Russell, Logic and Knowledge, 196. 

43 Tbid. i 
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receiver, which can be expected to be more or less different from that 
of the sender. 

(2) In the previous section I introduced the notion of nonlocals 
and defined them as the referents of extensible concepts. I illustrated 
this notion by means of the concept of “gret,” but the account of ob- 
servational processes given in section 3 implies that all extensible 
concepts refer to nonlocals. In the case of concepts expressed by 
property terms, the notion of a “nonlocal” is analogous to that of a 
“universal” in more ‘traditional ontologies. It will be clear that the 
change from “universal” to “nonlocal” derives from the proposed ac- 
count of observational processes. More precisely, it is a consequence 
of the fact that properties may be realized in various ways through 
contingent observational processes. 

Apart from this, there is a further difference between universals 
and nonlocals. I did not, so far, differentiate between types of con- 
cepts. Consequently, nonlocals can be of various types. For instance, 
both the property term “bied” and the object term “electron” refer to a 
nonlocal. Not only the meaning of property terms but also that of ob- 
ject terms transcends the meaning they have as interpretations of the 
observational processes in which they have been realized so far. 

This discussion also demonstrates that talk of nonlocals is more 
than “covert talk of language.” Indeed, my talk of nonlocals essen- 
tially includes an analysis of how observational processes are realized 
by (groups of) people. If we want to obtain an adequate account of 
the formation and use of concepts and their relation to the world, we 
will have to talk both in the substantive, material mode and in the met- 
alinguistic, formal mode. In other words, we will have to go beyond a 
purely metalinguistic approach to these ontological questions. 

(3) To clarify further the account of extensible concepts, abstrac- 
tion, and nonlocals, I will briefly contrast it with Popper’s views of ab- 
stract entities. In his epistemology, which he defines as a theory of 
scientific knowledge, Popper primarily considers problem situations, 
arguments, and theories. He situates these entities in what he calls 
world-three, and sharply distinguishes them from the physical and 
mental objects or states which populate world-one and world-two. 





44 Compare the analogous issue of Carnap’s linguistic interpretation of 
universals. See Rudolf Carnap, “Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology,” in 
Semantics and the Philosophy of Language, ed. Leonard Linsky (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1952), 208-28. 
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World-three entities, even if they are human products and although 
they interact with entities from world-one and world-two, may exist 
independently of these latter worlds. Thus, a crucial feature of world- 
three is its autonomy, which results from a process of self-transcen- 
dence. 


I suggest that everything depends upon the give-and-take between our- 
selves and our work; upon the product which we contribute to the third 
world, and upon that constant feed-back that can be amplified by con- 
scious self-criticism. The incredible thing about life, evolution and men- 
tal growth, is just this method of give-and-take, this interaction between 
our actions and their results by which we constantly transcend our- 
selves, our talents, our gifts. 


In this paper, I have also employed the notion of transcendence: ex- 
tensible concepts, which have been applied to a restricted class of ob- 
servational processes, possess a nonlocal meaning that transcends 
the meaning they have as interpretations of the results of these partic- 
ular processes. Thus, at this general level a similarity obtains be- 
tween Popper's world-three entities and the abstract entities dis- 
cussed above. 

In spite of this, there are a number of important dissimilarities as 
well. Without entering into detail, let me mention three issues. First, 
in claiming that world-three products are “much more important and 
fundamental” than world-two processes, Popper tries to establish a 
hierarchical relationship between these worlds. His main argument 
for the existence of such a hierarchy is that the impact of world-three 
“on any one of us, even on the most original of creative thinkers, 
vastly exceeds the impact which any of us can make upon it.”46 This 
argument, however, presupposes that world-two knowledge is the 
knowledge of individual human beings. If we take into account the 
collective dimension of the production of world-two knowledge—for 
instance, through scientific communities—the above argument for the 
primacy of world-three breaks down. Indeed, from a Kuhnian per- 
spective Popper’s thesis that a study of the process of knowledge pro- 
duction by scientists cannot teach us anything about the status of 
problems, arguments, or theories‘ is downright implausible. 





4 Karl R. Popper, Objective Knowledge: An Evolutionary Approach 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1972), 147. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Tbid., 112. 
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A further striking feature of Popper’s epistemology without a 
knowing subject is its virtual silence about the role of the physical (or, 
as I prefer to say, the material) world-one in the production of knowl- 
edge. The theory focuses exclusively on world-two and world-three, 
and on their relationship. Apparently, Popper assumes it to be feasi- 
ble to construct a theory of knowledge of the (material) world without 
taking explicit account of our interaction with that world. Conse- 
quently, his notion of self-transcendence is quite similar to the tradi- 
tional notion of an individual consciousness that transcends itself into 
a world of objective ideas. In contrast, what is being transcended 
through nonlocal meanings is a set of local material realizations and 
their conceptual interpretations. These include, in Popper’s terms, 
both world-one and world-two processes. 

Finally, Popper claims that arguments, theories, truth, and the 
like constitute the philosophically interesting notions, while words, 
concepts, and meanings are unimportant. His argument for this 
claim is not that clear, though. He tells us that all philosophers who 
think that words, concepts, and their meaning are significant notions 
suffer from “the problem of universals,” and he seems to construe this 
problem as an attempt to derive and justify concepts and their mean- 
ing on the basis of pure, uninterpreted experience. Such a derivation 
and justification is then claimed to be impossible because universal 
concepts structure experience and cannot be reduced to it. In con- 
trast, I hope to have demonstrated in the previous sections, first, that 
the problem of the relationship between concepts and the world is sig- 
nificant and cannot be dismissed so easily as it is done by. Popper; and 
second, that it is possible to formulate an adequate view of the mean- 
ing of concepts, which is not based on the classical theory of abstrac- 
tion and which is compatible with the Popperian claim that concepts 
structure the world. 

(4) Consider again the contrast between structuring the world 
and abstracting from it. As I explained above, the view that concepts 
structure the world is not, strictly speaking, wrong. Yet it may easily 
lead to inadequate accounts of the role of concepts in cognitive pro- 
cesses. This is obviously the case in those Kantian views in which the 





8 Tbid., 123-4. 
49 See also Karl R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1959), 93-5. 
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structuring concepts are taken to be unchangeable and universally 
valid. Those views entail an essentially static picture, for instance of 
the perception of space through universal Euclidean concepts or of 
the observation of color through a unique classification scheme. Con- 
sequently, they have great difficulties in accommodating the variabil- 
ity and historicity of concepts that is documented in an ever-increas- 
ing number of anthropological and historical studies.” 

A more dynamic view results if one stresses the essential fallibil- 
ity of our attempts to structure the world. Thus, more Popperian ap- 
proaches emphasize the fact that our conceptual structurings may 
meet with refutations, anomalies, a aa and the like. In this 
spirit, Koningsveld writes: 


Fortunately genuine exceptions do occur and they make our concepts 
fertile by initiating further investigation, A determining empirical 
inquiry as a dynamic undertaking. 51 


According to Koningsveld, the best strategy—the one that is, or 
should be, followed in science—for coping with exceptions is to see 
them as heuristic opportunities for specifying and developing our con- 
cepts by looking for a systematic explanation of the anomalies in 
question. However that may be, the account of extending concepts by 
way of abstraction implies that the dynamics of conceptual develop- 
ment is not restricted to the strategy of taking exceptions seriously. 
In particular, it shows that there is a dynamics of concept formation 
and articulation that does not have to await the occurrence of excep- 
tions or anomalies. Concepts possess an intrinsic open-endedness, 
which enables their extension to novel situations but which does not 
depend on a prior clash with actual counterexamples. 

(5) I claimed that extensible concepts have a nonlocal meaning, 
which transcends the meaning they possess in virtue of the way they 
have been used so far in interpreting the result of a particular set of 
observational processes. At first sight, this claim appears to be simi- 
lar to the criticisms that have been leveled at the operationist theory 





50 For space perception see, for example, Patrick A. Heelan, Space-Per- 
ception and the Philosophy of Science (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1983); for color see, for example, Jaap Van Brakel, “The Plasticity of 
Categories: The Case of Colour,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Sci- 
ence 44 (1993): 103-365. 

51 Koningsveld, Empirical Laws, 24; see also Koningsveld, Verschijnsel 
Wetenschap, 139-54. 
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of meaning in the philosophy of science. Impressed by the achieve- 
ments of Einstein’s theory of special relativity, the main originator of 
operationism, P. W. Bridgman, held that concepts can and should be 
completely ‘defined by the set of operations that can be used to mea- 
sure their values. 
We may illustrate by considering the concept of length: what do we 
mean by the length of an object? We evidently know what we mean by 
length if we can tell what the length of any and every object is, and for 
the physicist nothing more is required. To find the length of an object 


we have to perform certain operations. The concept of length is there- 
fore fixed when the operations by which length is measured are fixed. 52 


One consequence of this view is that the concept of length as deter- 
mined by means of a measuring rod is not the same as that measured 
by means of a light ray: “we must recognize in principle that in chang- 
ing the operations we have really changed the concept.” In our case, 
operationism would imply that the concepts of “bied,” “mork,” and 
“gret” in Koningsveld’s experiment are essentially different from the 
ones in the proposed replication of this experiment with the blind stu- 
dents. 

The operationist theory of meaning has had a considerable im- 
pact in science, though not so much in physics as in behaviorist psy- 
chology and social science. In philosophy of science, however, opera- 
tionism has been severely criticized.54 Its basic defect is that it leads 
to a pointless proliferation of concepts. Consequently, operationism 
cannot do justice to the systematic significance of concepts and con- 
ceptual or theoretical frameworks. Concepts in theoretical science 
have a sui generis meaning that cannot be reduced to the procedures 
by which they are being measured. 

I think that this criticism is basically correct, and the view that 
concepts structure the world is meant, among other things, to take 
account of it. In addition, however, there is the fact that concepts 
abstract from the world. Because of this fact, two further comments 
are pertinent. First, to tie the meaning of a concept to a fixed set of 





52 P, W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1961), 5. 

83 Tbid., 23. 

54See, for example, Carl G. Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science (En- 
glewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 88-100; Peter Kroes, Ideaalbeelden van 
wetenschap (Amsterdam: Boom, 1996), 143-6. 
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operations does not only lead to pointless proliferation, it also implies 
that this meaning is essentially static. Thus, operationism fails to ac- 
knowledge the intrinsic open-endedness of concepts. As we have 
seen, it is this open-endedness which enables the extensibility and 
communicability of concepts to completely novel situations. The ac- 
count of extensible concepts and their contingent extensions speci- 
fies an important procedure through which concepts acquire a sys- 
tematic import. Second, the earlier criticisms of operationism were 
based on a distinction between empirical and theoretical concepts, 
and they implied the inadequacy of operationism for theoretical con- 
cepts only. In contrast, the present account of the nonlocality of 
meaning does not presuppose such a distinction: it applies to any con- 
cept that may occur in the interpretation of observational processes, 
be it an empirical concept such as “red” or a theoretical concept such 
as “solar neutrino.” 

(6) Let me close the paper with a few remarks on the relation be- 
tween abstraction and idealization, in particular with respect to sci- 
ence. These two notions are often treated as being closely connected 
or even as being almost identical. No doubt, this usage is a conse- 
quence of the fact that many discussions of abstraction focus on 
mathematics and its function in science. For instance, the geometri- 
cal object of a circle is said to be an abstract idealization of the con- 
crete circles that populate the empirical world. A related example 
can be found in debates on the role of mathematics in scientific theo- 
ries. Here one regularly comes across the view that abstract theories 
represent the phenomena in the same idealized way as maps repre- 
sent geographical areas.58 

In the previous section, I analyzed the notion of “abstraction” pri- 
marily in terms of leaving out and setting apart. In particular, I argued 
that in attempting to extend a concept we leave out from the concep- 

‘tual interpretation of the original observational process everything 
but its result and, in doing so, we set apart this result as potentially re- 
alizable through one or more different observational processes. This 





5 See, for example, Leszek Nowak, The Structure of Idealization (Dor- 
drecht: Reidel, 1980); Ronald N. Giere, Explaining Science (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1988), chap. 3. 

5 See, for example, Stephen Toulmin, The Philosophy of Science (Lon- 
don: Hutchinson & Co, 1967), chap. 4. 
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formulation shows quite clearly that no intrinsic relation between ab- 
straction and idealization is implied here.5” Indeed, abstraction in the 
above sense applies to any extensible concept whatsoever. Idealiza- 
tion is different. Think for a moment about the paradigmatic case of 
the relation between a concrete, empirical circle and its mathematical 
idealization. In this case, it will be clear that idealization is not a mat- 
ter of a combined leaving out and setting apart but primarily of replac- 
ing the empirical entity with the idealized one. The empirical circle is 
being replaced by the mathematical one, preferably in such a way that 
the geometrical differences between the two are small or negligible. 
Consequently, a process of idealization will be acceptable as long as 
the empirical entities approximate the ideal to a sufficient degree. In 
contrast, in processes of abstraction, as conceptualized in this paper, 
the notion of approximation plays no role at all. Hence, this concep- 
tion allows us to differentiate not only between abstraction and struc- 
turing but also between abstraction and idealization.8 


Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam 





57In a similar way, Cartwright intends to differentiate between idealiza- 
tion and abstraction. See Nancy Cartwright, Nature’s Capacities and their 
Measurement (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), 187-8. Yet, in the end she 
fails to sustain a clear distinction between the two. See also Paul Hum- 
phreys, “Abstract and Concrete,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search 55 (1995): 159. The cause of this is, as I will show in a future publica- 
tion, the ambiguity of her notion of abstraction. 

58 Tt is a pleasure to thank Peter Kirschenmann and Angela Roothaan for 
their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. I have also profited 
from discussions with audiences at the Universities of Helsinki and Reno. 
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ALLISON, David B. Reading the New Nietzsche: The Birth of Tragedy, The 
Gay Science, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, and On the Genealogy of Mor- 
als. Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 2000. xvi + 316 pp. 
Cloth, $75.00; paper, $24.95—As its title indicates, Allison’s text offers 

_ readings of four of Nietzsche’s most important books. The title also 
hearkens back to Allison’s groundbreaking 1977 anthology, The New 
Nietzsche, which for many served as their first introduction to the new 
styles of interpreting Nietzsche’s texts that were taking place in France 
and would become associated with the work of Derrida, Deleuze, Kof- 
man, Blanchot, Klossowski, and others. Less obvious, but no less im- 
portant to Allison’s interpretation, is his familiarity with Nietzsche’s bi- 
ography; in fact, one of the primary features distinguishing this book 
from most other recent works on Nietzsche is the way Allison brings 
events in Nietzsche’s life to bear on the philosophical views he puts for- 
ward in his works. The other welcome feature of this volume is that Al- 
lison refrains from expounding in general on the basic themes in Nietz- 
sche’s philosophy, choosing instead to explore specific themes as they 
are expressed in the particular books he examines. Such an approach 
stands in refreshing contrast to what has been the norm in Nietzsche 
studies until quite recently, where Nietzsche’s philosophy is explicated 
by drawing passages rather randomly from the corpus as a whole in or- 
der to articulate the metaphysical, epistemological, or ethical themes 
that “Nietzsche’s philosophy” supposedly expressed. By choosing to 
read Nietzsche’s books as books in terms of situating the formulation of 
various themes within the context of a carefully constructed work, what 
results is less a wide-ranging interpretation of Nietzsche’s philosophy 
than a careful explication of these four books that is informed by Nietz- 
sche’s biography, the historical and personal context in which these 
books were written, and the work of French and German philosophers 
who were influenced by Nietzsche and have reflected that interest back 
on Nietzsche’s own philosophical views. 

Following a short introduction in which he addresses some issues 
concerning Nietzsche’s health, career, and family (especially the effect 
his sister Elizabeth had on his reception), Allison’s book unfolds as four 
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long chapters each devoted to one of Nietzsche’s texts. The chapters 
themselves offer exemplary philosophical readings of the central 
themes raised in each book: the Apollonian, Dionysian, and death of 
tragedy in The Birth of Tragedy; overcoming, affirmation, and the death 
of God in The Gay Science; the overman and eternal recurrence in Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra; and the success of the slave revolt in morality and 
the ascetic ideal in On the Genealogy of Morals. First time readers of 
Nietzsche will find these text-based readings valuable guides to the intri- 
cacies of Nietzsche’s writing. Readers already familiar with Nietzsche’s 
works will find the readings cogent and thoughtful. However, for novice 
and experienced readers alike, what is most valuable in Allison’s text is 
the background information from the history of ideas and from Nietz- 
sche’s life that he brings to bear on his readings. Some of this informa- 
tion takes place in the endnotes, and it is unfortunate that these notes 
could not have been placed as footnotes, where the reader could more 
easily glance at them in context. However, much of it is integrated into 
the text, and Allison’s recounting of the situation Nietzsche found him- 
self in as he worked on these texts is often fascinating. Equally fascinat- 
ing are the many discussions of the historical background that Nietz- 
sche knew and drew upon but about which many contemporary readers 
may be ignorant. Examples here are the traditional mythology sur- 
rounding Dionysus and Apollo, or the “apocryphal medieval story” 
about Alexander the Great and his lover Phyllis that, Allison argues, 
Nietzsche had in mind when he staged the famous portrait of Lou 
Salomé, complete with whip, being toted by Nietzsche and Paul Rée. 

The chapter that benefits most from Allison’s historical and biograph- 
ical erudition is, not surprisingly, the chapter on Thus Spoke Zarathus- 
tra. The complexity of this text is compounded, Allison claims, by it be- 
ing “the vehicle for Nietzsche’s working through his personal problems 
at the time” (p. xii). In addition to his growing frustration at his inability 
to find an audience for his work and his increasing doubts that this situ- 
ation would change, the years during which Zarathustra was written 
are marked by disastrous personal relations, including the failure of his 
relationship with Lou Salomé and his sense of betrayal by Paul Rée, his 
increasing isolation following the end of his academic career at Basel 
and his break with Wagner and the Wagner circle at Bayreuth, and his 
failing eyesight and other increasingly debilitating health problems. Alli- 
son avoids reducing Zarathustra to a psychodrama of Nietzsche’s de- 
cline as he weaves several of the personal details of Nietzsche’s life into 
his exegesis of the central themes of the text. The result is an informa- 
tive and persuasive account of why Nietzsche chose to structure Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra as he did. 

In Beyond Good and Evil (section 6), Nietzsche wrote that “every 
great philosophy so far has been . . . the personal confession of its au- 
thor and a kind of involuntary and unconscious memoir.” Allison’s text 
shows the sort of interpretation of Nietzsche’s works that can be pro- 
duced if one applies this Nietzschean insight to Nietzsche’s own works. 
The result is a provocative reading of what are arguably Nietzsche’s four 
most important books that shows what we gain from reading his books 
as complete works that he constructed rather than as pieces of a larger 
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philosophical project that it is the task of his readers to construct— 
Alan D. Schrift, Grinnell College. 


BENARDETE, Seth. Plato’s “Laws”: The Discovery of Being. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 2000. xviii + 432 pp. Cloth, $39.00—In twelve 
dense and detailed chapters, corresponding to the twelve chapters of 
the Laws, Seth Benardete provides both a commentary and interpreta- 
tion of Plato’s last work. His “primary purpose . . . is to try to uncover its 
concealed ontological dimension and explain why it is concealed and 
how it comes to light” (p. xii). Through a comparison with many of the 
Socratic dialogues, particularly the Republic and the Phaedrus, and 
with frequent reference to Greek mythology, history, tragedy, and phi- 
losophy, the author reveals layers of meaning and references that pre- 
sentthe Laws, contrary to customary opinion, as a rich and philosophi- 
cally provocative book. 

The central thesis of this volume is that the Laws are based on a dis- 
tinction between what Benardete calls “the eidetic structure of good 
and the genetic structure of law” (p. 18). Using the Athenian Stranger’s 
primary division of goods into human goods (health, beauty, bodily 
strength, and wealth) and divine goods (wisdom, a moderate condition 
of soul, justice, and courage), he argues that the laws of the Laws are an 
attempt to mediate between this separation, the difference between that 
which is immortal and timeless, and that which is mortal and embedded 
in time. 

Just as the Futhyphro discusses piety without ever mentioning the 
soul Benardete believes that the Laws discuss ontology without ever 
mentioning being itself. “What lies beyond the Laws and behind it is 
that law wants to be the discovery of what is” (p. 348). He lays the 
ground for this assertion by drawing attention to the paradoxical state- 
ment of the Stranger that Songs (oidaf) have become for us laws 
(vépot) (a play on the double sense of nomos as both law and chant or 
tune) (p. 202). In effect, this would turn everything into law, and the 
threat of punishment would accompany all utterances. However, the 
Stranger soon elucidates his meaning: it is simply that the poet, the 
maker of music, is not to make anything contrary to the laws of the city. 
It is only in chapter 8 that the significance of this dictum becomes clear; 
music educates the soul, the soul has sole access to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the knowledge that the citizen must acquire is the 
knowledge of virtue (p. 248). Benardete turns to Plato’s discussion of 
criminal law in order to reinforce this argument. Criminal law is only 
necessary because education has failed; there are always those “hard- 
shelled” types impenetrable to instruction. Since the law is an instru- 
ment both of instruction and compulsion, it is up to the judges to decide 
whether the lawbreaker is curable or not (p. 267) and what fine to im- 
pose or what punishment is to be inflicted. This requires knowledge of 
the nature of the soul, which is precisely what music (in its largest 
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sense) was intended to teach. Thus, says Benardete, does philosophy 
enter the city: the door is the criminal who breaks the law and must be 
punished (p. 259). 

Benardete picks up on this priority of the soul in his discussion of the- 
ology in chapter 10 and connects it with is discussion of law and virtue 
in chapter twelve. This coupling allows him to return to his primary 
theme, the distinction between the eidetic structure of the good and the 
genetic structure of law. Initially the good was separated from the just 
and the beautiful since the latter belonged to the temporal world. Thus 
far the Stranger has not brought them together; however, in chapter 12, 
Benardete argues, the Stranger identifies the individual with his soul (p. 
339); and the beautiful and the just thus become bodily reflections of the 
divine goods of the soul. The true political goal of the city is to reconcile 
the good with the beautiful and just; to collapse that distinction between 
the atemporal and the temporal, which runs throughout the book like a 
twisting and sometimes backward turning river. The argument reaches 
its conclusion in the recollection that the Stranger had said that all the 
elements of our laws must look to one thing, and that this one thing was 
virtue (pp. 342-3). Yet the quest does not end there: it is Benardete’s 
thesis that the Stranger, in typical Socratic fashion, ends the dialogue 
with the beginning of a new one, to look beyond the laws for an account 
of questions, which he certainly suggests, is an account of being itself. 
In an epilogue that discusses Cicero’s De Legibus, Benardete looks back 
at Plato’s Laws and finds confirmation of this reading. 

Not intended for the neophyte, this examination of the Laws is pro- 
vocative, wide-ranging, and scholarly. Whether or not the author per- 
suades the reader that this is really an ontological work does not detract 
from the inherent interest of his argument.—Maud Chaplin, Wellesley 
College. 


BLATTBERG, Charles. From Pluralist to Patriotic Politics: Putting Practice 
First. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000. xvi + 294 pp. Cloth, 
$85.00—Blattberg is my former Tel Aviv colleague, a bilingual Canadian 
patriot, and a student of Charles Taylor and Isaiah Berlin. His work at- 
tacks the neutralist and pluralist responses to the political problem 
posed by the plurality of values. The neutralists (whose principal figure 
is Rawls) elaborate procedures for realizing the shared political things 
that do not depend on our varied value-conceptions. The neutralists un- 
derstand the fundamental political act as the juridical adjudication of in- 
dividuals’ rights-claims. The neutralists’ view is thus only ambiguously 
related to democracy understood as the procedure by which the people, 
through their representatives, govern themselves. Moreover, the neu- 
tralists falsely believe that the most basic concerns of individuals are 
those that can be evaluated atomistically rather than holistically: for 
them, distributing money equally is a greater concern than fostering the 
proper conditions for friendship. 
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The pluralists seek compromise among the partisans of different 
value positions by making each realize that his or her own cherished val- 
ues cannot be realized without loss of values that others rightly cherish. 
The neutralists attempt to transcend value conflict and the pluralists at- 
tempt to compromise it. Blattberg instead analyzes our ordinary prac- 
tices when we confront:the plurality of values to show how we trans- 
form conflict into understanding. In everyday life we are able to balance 
different and incommensurable goods and relations. Our experience of 
this plurality, Blattberg claims, is one of reflection, not mere intuition or 
arbitrary willing. l : 

Blattberg argues that the proper political response to conflicts of 
value is conversation between the partisans of different value positions. 
By this he means actual conversation, rather than the imagined conver- 
sations performed by academic “deliberative democrats.” Conversation 
is possible because our differences about values arise within the hori- 
zon of our shared form of life in democratic states with pluralistic civil 
societies. To explicate this horizon Blattberg turns to the philosophers 

_ of hermeneutics, Hans-Georg Gadamer and Charles Taylor. Blattberg’s 
contribution is to show how our search for peaceful ways of living to- 
gether forces us to talk about the ways in which our apparent value dif- 
ferences will play themselves out within our common form of life. 

Blattberg admits that not all political problems can be conversation- 
ally resolved. Where conversation ends there must be compromise, 
where compromise is impossible there must be imposition by force. 
The pluralists claim that conversation among partisans of different 
value positions can never begin, and so consociational haggling over the 
division of the spoils is the only alternative to civil war. 

Blattberg distances his “patriotic” conception of politics from classi- 
cal republicanism. According to classical republicanism (as he recon- 
structs it) there is no distinction between polity and civil society, and 
the primary good is glory, achieved through triumph over one’s fellow 
citizens in the courts and piazzas, or triumph over the enemies of the 
city in war and negotiation. Blattberg’s account here is hard to follow 
because he takes the basic political conflict to be conflict over the dif- 
ferent value-positions that would articulate the citizens’ lives, while the 
great republicans thought that the fundamental political contest was the 
contest over who should rule. 

In the contest over rule and office it makes sense for the losers to 
obey the winners because the winners have persuaded the collective 
that is they who will do the best things for the city, where “best” is un- 
derstood by reference to values that all citizens purportedly share. Po- 
litical glory is thus more like the glory that goes to the inventor of a com- 
mercially viable light bulb, than the glory of a Wayne Gretzky, 
Blattberg’s example. The principal challenge facing a republic is that 
the people are supposed to referee a contest among citizens in service 
to the city, not in individual excellence, although individual citizens fre- 
quently serve their city by displaying their individual superiority to the 
citizens of other cities. 

Blattberg rejects classical republicanism mainly because he follows 
Kant in rejecting naturalism and thus Aristotle’s grounding in human 
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nature of the politics that encourages human flourishing. To evaluate 
Blattberg’s patriotic alternative to Aristotle we must assess the descrip- 
tion of human nature on which Aristotle relies. For Aristotle, human be- 
ings are political because they are speaking beings who are bom and 
who die. All the rest of Aristotle’s account can be derived from these 
facts about human nature together with his claims about the economic 
constraints of his time. To return to Aristotelianism is not to put on to- 
gas, subjugate women, and enslave barbarians, but to realize the condi- 
tions for human happiness under contemporary economic circum- 
stances. Blattberg, for his part, is careful to reject Aristotelian 
eudaimonia, or any other notion of a highest human good.—Michael S. 
Kochin, Tel Aviv University. 


BoDEus, Richard. Aristotle and the Theology of the Living Immortals. 
Translated by Jan Garrett. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
2000. xi + 375 pp. Paper, $19.95—There is no more satisfying philoso- 
pher to read than Aristotle. That is because he presents a more coher- 
ent and comprehensive system of thought than that of any philosopher 
who ever came after him. The best example of this unity of his thought 
is that no philosopher either before or after him has ever integrated on- 
tology and ethics as thoroughly as did Aristotle. Even though we do not 
any longer call him “the philosopher,” as the medievals did, there has 
probably been more written about him than has been written about any 
other philosopher. For that reason, any new book about Aristotle has 
the very difficult task of saying something new and significant about his 
philosophy. Yet, Richard Bodéus has performed that difficult task well 
in this very important new book about one of the most misunderstood 
aspects of Aristotle’s thought: his theology. Indeed, this is the best book 
I have ever read about Aristotle’s theology, and the role of theology in 
Greek thought both before and after him. It will, no doubt, be the crite- 
rion of discussion about this indispensable topic for Aristotelian schol- 
arship for many years to come. 

Bodétis has to present his thesis about Aristotle’s theo-logy (what we 
would now call “God-talk”) in continual contrast with those interpreters 
of philosophical texts who assume that there is an exoteric meaning 
(corresponding to appearance) and an esoteric meaning (corresponding 
to reality) to what a philosopher says. The exoteric meaning is for the 
sake of avoiding trouble with the reigning political power, the type who 
had the indiscreet Socrates executed. Following this assumption, most 
modern treatments of Aristotle’s theology assume that his mention of 
the traditional Greek gods is simply an attempt to avoid persecution at 
the hands of the religiously conservative Athenian authorities and their 
popular following. As such, Aristotle is seen as attempting to have, in ef- 
fect, a nonreligious—maybe even antireligious—God-talk, and that his 
true God is a God of the philosophers against the gods of Hellenic his- 
tory. This God-above-the-gods thus represents the first full break be- 
tween philosophy and theology that Spinoza was to celebrate many cen- 
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turies later at the dawn of modernity. Since this view of ancient and 
medieval philosophy (all of which had to be done in some sort of theo- 
logical context) is so prevalent, Bodéiis has a most useful foil for pre- 
senting his own more careful counter reading of Aristotle, a reading far 
less beholden to the modernist premises of the other reading, which he 
represents fully and fairly in the book before (to my mind) successfully 
demolishing it nonetheless. 

Bodéiis’s main point is that Aristotle neither proves nor disproves the 
existence of the traditional Greek gods, namely, whether they exist or 
do not exist. Instead, Aristotle wants to appropriate what has been told 
about the gods for the constructive purposes of both his theoretical and 
practical philosophy, leaving the question of their actual existence 
bracketed (in a way similar to Husserl’s epoche by anticipation). For 
him, “the ideas about the gods are not an end but a means” (p. 25), or “a 
hermeneutical instrument” (p. 193). Thus the gods described by the 
theologians (who are often indistinguishable from the poets) are taken 
to be exemplars of the correct way a human being is to know “first phi- 
losophy” (theoria) and the correct way a human being is to act in soci- 
ety (praxis). 

In the realm of theoretical knowledge, which is always knowledge of 
the intelligible and intelligent heavenly bodies, the gods function for us 
as the model “being that can see better than the human being what is 
separable from the sensible world” (p. 38). Thus Aristotle’s search for 
an immaterial foundation for the motion of the admirably perfect heav- 
enly bodies is greatly stimulated by the traditional view of the gods be- 
ing beyond physicality because of their immortal nature. In reading Ar- 
istotle this way, Bodéiis very much reminds one of the way Ernst 
Cassirer read prephilosophical cultural data in his Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms. However, Aristotle did two things that made him a philos- 
opher using theology rather than a theologian striving to be a philoso- 
pher. First, his philosophical project is, unlike theology, not an attempt 
to study the gods as the ultimate object of knowledge. Instead, he wants 
to know the prime reality that underlies the most perfect circular mo- 
tion of the heavens. Knowledge of what has been taught about the gods 
is important because the heavenly bodies are said to be gods and they 
are said to know God qua Unmoved Mover in the best way possible. Hu- 
man beings who aspire to that highest knowledge can learn method 
from what has been taught about the gods. Second, Aristotle is only in- 
terested in what has been taught about the gods that proves to be philo- 
sophically exemplary. As such, he follows his teacher, Plato, in reject- 
ing much philosophically unbecoming tradition about the gods and 
thereby, like Plato before him, attempting a reform of Greek theology in 
the process (making it ancilla philosophiae rather than philosophy be- 
ing ancilla theologiae as it was for the medieval monotheists). 

In the realm of practical knowledge the gods play an even greater role 
than they do in theoretical knowledge. That is because they function 
here in a dual capacity: as efficient causes of human well-being, and as 
final causes of human well-doing (the correct meaning of eudaimonia 
or “happiness”). In their capacity as efficient causes, usually of physical 
benefits, one should be grateful to the gods as one should be grateful to 
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one’s parents. In each case, one has been the beneficiary of unearned 
grace. Also, in their capacity as practical final causes, one should imi- 
tate the gods, both as to what as been told about their beneficence to 
others and what has been told about their blessed life of knowledge of 
first philosophy. 

Bodéus gives us an extraordinarily insightful guided tour through Ar- 
istotle’s treatment of the question that has been of perennial concern to 
philosophers, despite periodic attempts to repress it. Yet, we are still 
left with the haunting philosophical doubt of whether in our own at- 
tempts to think this great question of God, we can still think with Aris- 
totle or only about him.—David Novak, University of Toronto. 


CROWELL, Steven Galt. Husserl, Heidegger, and the Space of Meaning: Paths 
toward Transcendental Phenomenology. Studies in Phenomenology 
and Existential Philosophy. Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
2001. xviii + 323 pp. Cloth $79.95; paper $27.95—The essays collected 
here are divided into two parts. The first group (“Reconfiguring Tradi- 
tional Logic”) primarily considers the influence of Emil Lask’s philoso- 
phy of transcendental logic (Kant’s “logic of truth” [p. 38]) on Husserl 
and Heidegger. The second group (“Phenomenology and the Very Idea 
of Philosophy”) focuses mostly on Heidegger’s thought (“Heidegger 
takes center stage in this book” [p. 4]), and its relation to Husserl and 
phenomenology. Overall, the book “argues that transcendental phe- 
nomenology is indispensable to the philosophical elucidation of the 
space of meaning” (p. 3), which the author characterizes variously as 
the “transcendental field of inquiry” (p. 120) of any kind, “the intelligibil- 
ity that is presupposed in all positive inquiry” (p. 173), “the thematic 
field of philosophical inquiry” (p. 131), the “horizon of intelligibility” (p. 
212), “the world horizon as such” (p. 33), or simply “world” (p. 214) in 
the Heideggerian sense. The “aim [of the papers] is to suggest how tran- 
scendental phenomenology, as ‘first philosophy,’ provides an alternative 
to the ancient metaphysical paradigm and the modern epistemological 
one” (p. 18). 

Following an introductory chapter, the book’s first paper is a histori- 
cal survey of the several phases of neo-Kantianism in German academic 
philosophy.. The remaining chapters in part 1 “begin to stage the en- 
counter between phenomenology and neo-Kantianism as a reconfigura- 
tion of transcendental logic” (p. 36). Here the major focus is Emil Lask, 
whose work on logic is based on Hermann Lotze’s fundamental distinc- 
tion between “that which is [Seiendem] and that which holds [Gelten- 
dem], the realm of beings and the realm of validities . . . between that 
which is and occurs, and that which is valid without having to be” (p. 
41, quoting Lask’s Logic of Philosophy and the Theory of Categories). 
Lask claims that the categories of logic “‘are’ not at all. The category 
‘being’ does not apply to them. They instead hold or are valid” (p. 41). 
In other words, logical categories comprise a third realm, distinct from 
the realm of physical entities and the realm of mental representations, 
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which Lask refers to as the realm of meaning, that is “being in the sense 
of truth, intelligibility as such” (pp. 45-6). Lask’s “ontologization of 
transcendental logic, the identification of object and truth in the abso- 
lute concept of meaning,” is the source the “space of meaning” referred 
to in the title of the book. The author cautions “the space of meaning is 
not, strictly speaking, logical space” (p. 53). In the remaining chapters 
of the first part, the author discusses the philosophical differences be- 
tween Lask and Husserl, in particular their views on the nature of evi- 
dence (Lask knew only Husserl’s Logical Investigations [p. 87]), and 
Heidegger's debt to Lask. The author, who is professor of philosophy 
and German studies at Rice University, claims that “it was Lask’s con- 
ception of transcendental logic as ‘the self-reflection and the self-con- 
sciousness of philosophy itself’ that provided the early Heidegger with 
both the initial set of problems and with many of the conceptual tools 
that would later serve him in formulating the ontological difference as 
the specific theme of philosophical inquiry.” He has in mind here Lask’s 
notion of logic as “a theory of meaning whose object domain is [that] ... 
of ‘what holds’ (is valid)” (p. 77). After looking closely at Heidegger’s 
early texts, which build on Lask’s ideas, Professor Crowell concludes 
that “Heidegger's early reflections on logic are indelibly marked by 
Lask’s thinking, both in vocabulary and conception” (p. 85). The author 
sees these texts as elaborations of Lask’s impulse to make logic philo- 
sophical once again, by finding “a home” for logic in philosophy (com- 
pare pp. 92, 110). 

The eight essays in part 2 focus on Heidegger’s thought. Crowell’s 
contribution to The Edinburgh Encyclopedia of Continental Philoso- 
phy, which is reprinted here with a few minor changes as chapter 11, is 
as lucid a summary of the development of Heidegger's thinking as is cur- 
rently available in English. Represented as “tracing the concept of 
meaning (Sinn) in Heidegger’s thought” (p. 203), the essay ranges over 
the early and later Heidegger, as well as the period of Being and Time. 
In his discussion of “Heidegger's Phenomenological Decade,” Crowell 
critically reviews research on the early Heidegger by Theodore Kisiel 
and others, concluding that the extent to which Heidegger remained a 
phenomenological thinker has perhaps been underestimated, an opinion 
that the author would seek to revise. An essay on the much-discussed 
collaboration between Husserl and Heidegger on Husserl’s article for 
the fourteenth edition (1929) of the Encyclopedia Britannica focuses 
on the extent to which Heidegger was a phenomenologist in the classic 
Husserlian sense. In another chapter, the author presents an excellent 
survey of some of the basic themes of several of the early Freiburg lec- 
ture courses that have not yet received much attention. The last two 
chapters investigate what Crowell takes to be Heidegger's ongoing in- 
volvement with traditional metaphysics, quite apart from his critique of 
metaphysics. The only new essay, which closes the series, does this in 
the context of a discussion of Eugen Fink’s Sixth Cartesian Meditation. 

Professor Crowell often returns to Heidegger’s abiding questions 
about the existential conditions for philosophical inquiry as such and 
for raising the question of what philosophy is. As he makes clear, for 
Heidegger, to be human and to philosophize are existentially equivalent, 
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and both are implicated in the nature of human be-ing as questioning. 
Apart from the introduction (“Reconsidering Transcendental Phenome- 
nology”) and the concluding paper (“Gnostic Phenomenology: Eugen 
Fink and The Critique of Transcendental Reason”), all of the papers col- 
lected in this volume have been previously published. It is useful to 
have them available together in one place.—Miles Groth, Wagner Col- 
lege. 


DELEDALLE, Gérard. Charles S. Peirce’s Philosophy of Signs: Essays in 
Comparative Semiotics. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2000. 
xii + 199 pp. Cloth, $39.95—Gérard Deldalle is among the world’s most 
important students of American philosophy, and one of the very best 
Peirce scholars writing today. Charles S. Peirce’s Philosophy of Signs 
collects seventeen of Deledalle’s essays on the theory and application of 
Peirce’s semeiotic. Many of these essays appear for the first time in En- 
glish (in Deledalle’s own able translations), and span the author’s work 
over fifty years. The book is organized in four parts: “Semeiotic as Phi- 
losophy,” “Semeiotic as Semiotics,” “Comparative Semiotics,” and 
“Comparative Metaphysics.” Throughout, Deledalle aims to bring Peirce 
into focus by means of a contrast with more familiar figures and ideas. 
This brief notice cannot do justice to the wealth of insight these essays 
exhibit, so I resign to provide a sense of the book’s contents, and to 
identify what are in my view the highlights and points of interest. 

The book’s first part, “Semeiotic as Philosophy,” consists in three es- 
says, each of which is mostly expository. The first brings Peirce into 
conversation with Aristotle, Kant, and Descartes. Peirce’s revision of 
Aristotelian syllogistic and his reconstruction of the Kantian categories 
are coupled with his familiar critique of Cartesian methodology. The re- 
sult is a set of “new paradigms” (p. 8) consisting, in part, of a logic of rel- 
atives, a theory of abduction, and a metaphysics of “new categories”: 
Firstness, Secondness, and Thirdness. These new paradigms are em- 
ployed in the development of Peirce’s semeiotic, which is the subject of 
the second paper in the first section. 

The first part concludes with an illuminating essay comparing the 
French versions of Peirce’s most famous papers, “The Fixation of Be- 
lief” and “How to Make Our Ideas Clear.” Although these essays served 
as the first two installments in a six part series of articles in Popular 
Science Monthly, they were also published later in Revue 
philosophique; “Ideas” was originally written in French by Peirce and 
“Fixation” was translated by him into French. In a note sent to the 
Johns Hopkins library, Peirce claims to prefer the French versions to 
their English counterparts and credits their superiority to M. Leo 
Seguin, who corrected Peirce’s French versions prior to publication. 
Deledalle offers a close examination of the differences between the 
French and English versions of the essays which brings him to the strik- 
ing conclusion: “Peirce loved France, its language, its wines, its liberal- 
ism, and its culture. There can be no other reason than this blind love to 
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account for the fact that Peirce preferred the French . . . to the English 
versions, for the French version of ‘Comment se fixe la croyance, apart 
from several well-written passages and a few elegantly turned phrases is 
positively bad, and that of ‘Comment rendere nos idees claires, al- 
though unquestionably superior to ‘Comment se fixe la croyance, lacks 
the clarity and precision of the English translation” (pp. 31-2). 

The second part of Deledalle’s book consists of two papers on 
Peirce’s concept of the sign. Here Deledalle expertly lays out the funda- 
mentals of Peirce’s theory of signs. The objective of the first essay is 
that of making explicit the distinction between sign-action (semeiosis) 
and sign-object (representamen) (p. 39); the second focuses on transla- 
tion/interpretation, and features a series of interesting contrasts of 
Peirce with Ferdinand de Saussure. 

The twelve essays comprising parts 3 and 4 engage in explicitly com- 
parative studies of Peirce. Part 3 has Peirce in dialogue with figures 
such as Frege, Wittgenstein, Cliarles Morris, and Lady Welby. Of partic- 
ular interest is Deledalle’s discussion of “Semeiotic and Communica- 
tion,” which brings Peirce together with Marshall McLuhan in a discus- 
sion of the prospects for a semeiotic theory of media. Part 4 features 
pieces examining Peircean “gnoseology” (p. 147), ontology, cosmology, 
and theology via encounters between Peirce and Aristotle, St. Thomas, 
Plato, and Darwin. Here the gem is Deledalle’s essay on “Cosmology— 
Chaos and Chance Within Order and Continuity,” which situates Peirce 
“between Plato and Darwin” (p. 162). The volume concludes and culmi- 
nates with a short essay offering a “lateral view” of Peirce which focuses 
especially upon Peirce’s writings for The Nation. 

I hope this brief sketch has conveyed enough of a sense of the scope 
and intended audience of Deledalle’s book. It should be emphasized 
that this is not a book for those seeking an introduction to Peirce’s phi- 
losophy of signs. Throughout, Deledalle presumes that his audience has 
already worked through much of Peirce and, indeed, the Western can- 
non. Accordingly, discussions seem laconic at times; it is left to the 
reader to fill in the details. Professional Peirce scholars will find much 
of value in this book; Deledalle’s treatments of Peirce are insightful, per- 
ceptive, and, best of all, stimulating —Robert Talisse, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


EARMAN, John. Hume’s Abject Failure: The Argument Against Miracles. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. xi + 217 pp. Cloth, $39.95; pa- 
per, $21.95—John Earman’s book is divided into two parts. In part 1 he 
argues that Hume’s essay “Of Miracles” is mostly unoriginal and, even 
where original, falls far short of Hume’s claim to provide “an everlasting 
check to all kinds of superstitious delusion, and consequently, will be 
useful as long as the world endures.” Part 2 contains a selection of pri- 
mary texts providing the context of the eighteenth-century debate over 
miracles, including a nice selection of Hume’s contemporary critics. 
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_ Earman discusses Hume’s claim to provide a “proof” against mira- 
cles—an argument leaving “no room for doubt or opposition’—based 
upon the definition of a miracle as a violation of a law of nature. Ac- 
cording to Hume, the testimony in favor of a miracle can never outweigh 
opposing evidence since the laws of nature are derived from the con- 
stant and uniform testimony of the senses. Earman first shows that the 
argument against miracles is unoriginal (for example, Hume owes the 
general formulation of the problem of miracles to Locke) and then pro- 
ceeds to show the weakness of the argument by discussing some of 
Hume’s contemporary critics. Earman devotes the greatest attention to 
the criticisms of Thomas Bayes and Richard Price who argued, on the 
basis of the probability calculus, that Hume’s argument is flawed. They 
argued that uniform experience shows that lawlike behavior is highly 
probable, but does not warrant the conclusion that miracles are alto- 
gether impossible. Price argues that “the greatest uniformity and fre- 
quency of experience will not offer a proof, that an event will happen in 
a future trial, or even render it so much as probable, that it will always 
happen in all future trials” (pp. 29-80). One of the key points stressed 
by Price is that Hume’s account of inductive reasoning does not fit with 
the kind of inferences made in science and everyday life. Hume’s rule of 
induction, in fact, stultifies scientific inquiry since, on his account, testi- 
monial evidence can never overcome a presumptive law of nature. This 
point can be illustrated by the famous example of the Indian prince who, 
having never experienced a cold climate, refused to believe that water 
can freeze. Hume attempts to handle this difficulty by making a distinc- 
tion between miracles and marvels, but Earman argues that this distinc- 

. tion cannot ultimately be maintained. 

. According to Earman, then, Hume’s putative proof against miracles of 
every kind is a failure. Earman argues, however, that Hume was aware 
of the weaknesses in his own argument which explains why “Of Mira- 
cles” contains a second part that treats of miracles in terms of probabil- 
ity. In part 2 of his essay Hume discusses the contest between ordinary 

ı experience and testimony in favor of miracles, especially in those cases 
where miracles are deemed to, have religious significance. Earman 
notes that Hume makes some valuable points regarding the possibility 
of deception and self-deception, especially when religious enthusiasm is 
present. However, the truth of these points does not justify Hume’s self- 
congratulatory remarks at the beginning of his essay. These points, 
moreover, are unoriginal; in fact, many of Hume’s opponents, aware of 
the dangers of deception, attempt to distinguish between genuine mira- 
cles and those that are fraudulent. Earman criticizes Hume’s fallback 
argument that the miracles supporting one religion undermine those in 
favor of another. Here again, Hume’s opponents, acknowledging this 
difficulty, defended the New. Testament miracle stories over heathen 
miracle stories on the basis of the particular facts and contextual de- 
tails. Earman, however, is not a Christian apologist. He shares Hume’s 
cynicism but argues that the analysis of miracles “requires not philo- 
sophical argumentation and pompous solemnities about extraordinary 
claims requiring extraordinary proofs, but rather difficult and delicate 
empirical investigations both into the general workings of collective 
hysteria and into the details of particular cases” (p. 61). 
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Earman points to some of the weaknesses in Hume’s proof against 
miracles, but he fails to consider that Hume may be giving a purely rhe- 
torical argument with a political end in mind, one that employs the lan- 
guage of “proof” for rhetorical reasons. Judged from this perspective, 
“Of Miracles” ‘is not an abject failure, but a resounding success. One 
should also note that Earman’s own treatment of Hume is relatively 
brief (86 out of 217 pages) and some readers may find tedious the exten- 
sive use of symbolic logic and mathematical equations in the discussion 
of the probability calculus. Moreover, while the publisher touts Ear- 
man’s book as “a vital, new interpretation” of Hume, most of the au- 
thor’s criticisms are drawn from Hume’s contemporary critics. Ear- 
man’s book does a service, however, by introducing us to some of the 
contemporary responses to Hume’s essay.—John Goyette, Thomas 
Aquinas College. 


FORD, Lewis S. Transforming Process Theism. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 2000. xxii + 380 pp. Paper $27.95—One rarely encoun- 
ters a work of such metaphysical breadth and ambition. Ford offers no 
narrowly focused criticism or proposal, but, as the title claims, a trans- 

. formation of process theism. This is no maverick project, but one based 
on careful critical analysis and appropriation of the thought of White- 
head and his major interpreters. Ford’s commitment to Whitehead’s 
thought, although evident, is not uncritical. He is prepared to make 
modifications, even radical ones, so long as the general tendency of 
Whitehead’s thought is not abandoned. Thus, Ford seeks to develop 
Whitehead’s process theism but holds that Whitehead’s mature notion 
of God is inadequate and that his successors have not successfully ad- 
dressed this inadequacy. Ford therefore undertakes the current project. 
His transformation of process, theism involves jettisoning Whitehead’s 
notion of God’s primordial nature and reconceiving God as pure ever- 
lasting concrescence, indeed, as future activity. This last notion consti- 
tutes Ford’s most radical development. Fully aware that the notion ini- 
tially appears perplexing, perhaps unintelligible, Ford devotes much 
attention to developing it and drawing out its implications. He divides 
his project into three parts: (1) Whitehead’s thought and the unresolved 
problem in his notion of God; (2) responses to that problem by White- 
head’s interpreters and followers; and (8) Ford’s own transformative 
project. 

In the first part, “Whitehead’s Successive Concepts of God,” Ford de- 
scribes how Whitehead, having rejected classical theism, sought a “satis- 
factory concept of Divinity” (p. 26) and an “alternative understanding of 
creation” (p. 34). Ford’s examination proceeds by way of compositional 
analysis of Process and Reality (PR). In the various compositional 
strata of PR, Ford finds “three concepts of God: the early concept as 
nontemporal and nonconcrescent, the middle concept as nontemporal 
and concrescent, and the final concept as temporal and concrescent” (p. 
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46). The crucial middle concept resulted from Whitehead’s concern to 
account for both realized and unrealized eternal objects. Increasingly 
insisting on the ontological priority of becoming (p. 90) and his develop- 
ing idea that “all unity must be first achieved by some process of con- 
crescent unification” (p. 54), Whitehead came to conceive of God as the 
“nontemporal conceptual realization of all eternal objects” (p. 52). This 
set the stage for his move to process theism in which he adopted the no- 
tion of God’s consequent nature. Whitehead, however, was never able 
fully to integrate his conception of God as both primordial being and 
consequent becoming. 

Whitehead’s final conception leaves us with a “problematic legacy” 
(pp. 130-44). The consequent nature, since it is becoming, is not pre- 
hensible. God cannot, then, be effective through it. However, if divine 
effectiveness is vested in the nontemporal primordial nature, God’s re- 
sponse to particular circumstances affecting the consequent nature is 
only apparent. Thus “the world affects the consequent nature, but the 
consequent nature cannot affect the world” (p. 137). The unsolved 
problem is how to understand God as simultaneously effective in the 
world and as affected by it. 

The second part of the book, “The Search for the Prehensibility of 
God” considers attempts to deal with this legacy. Each of these at- 
tempts (Ford’s previous work included) assumes that effectiveness re- 
quires prehensibility. Since prehensibility requires determinateness, 
such projects inevitably reassert a version of the very problem they seek 
to overcome. In the book's third part, “The Imprehensibility of God,” 
Ford challenges the assumption, arguing instead that God is imprehensi- 
ble and is best conceived as future creativity (p. 241). This gives rise to 
the need for several modifications, the most central one being the intro- 
duction of the notion of future activity. Ford elucidates this difficult no- 
tion by pairing modes of actuality with temporal modes. He suggests 
that we consider “two orders of temporality, one for being, the other for 
becoming” (p. 186). From the standpoint of being, events are either de- 
terminate beings and in the past or are (yet) nonbeings and in the future. 
In the order of becoming, temporal designation corresponds to the de- 
gree of determinateness. “Each present act of becoming progresses 
from that which is primarily indeterminate to that which is completely 
determinate (having the character of the past). Earlier phases of con- 
crescence are the least determinate, hence most like the future” (p. 
186). Pressed beyond the concrescence, Ford argues that there is an 
“indeterminate creativity that is earlier than an occasion’—that in the 
order of becoming lies in the occasion’s future (p. 186). God is this inde- 
terminate creativity drawing all actual occasions into the experience 
that is the everlasting divine concrescence. 

Future readings of PR and projects in process theism will have to take 
account of this book. As with most seminal works, it is subject to ob- 
scurities of expression and thought. Bad editing of infelicitous expres- 
sions and numerous typographical errors irritatingly exacerbate some of 
these. The obscurity of thought, however, will undoubtedly be clarified 
in the discussion to which Ford’s book should give rise.—Scott F. 
Pentecost, Trinity School at River Ridge. 
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GENNARO, Rocco J., and HUENEMANN, Charles, editors. New Essays on the 
Rationalists. New York: Oxford University Press, 1999. xviii + 391 pp. 
Cloth, $60.00—As the title suggests, this is a volume of eighteen recent 
essays on Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. The idea for this compilation 
arose out of Jonathan Bennett’s 1995 National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities Seminar on Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. The authors, 
many of whom were involved in that seminar, worked together to create 
this kind of loose dialogue. While each essay stands by itself, several of 
the works in the volume show evidence of the influence of the other au- 
thors. As the editors note, “Each author commented on at least two 
other chapters before the final works were submitted” (p. xv), and it 
shows. Furthermore, the volume is consistently edited, with a coherent 
style, and includes provocative and scholarly essays. 

The first part of this volume has seven essays on matter and sub- 
stance, and four of them probe issues in Descartes. Jonathan Bennett 
and Eric Palmer each write essays arguing for a more subtle under- 
standing of Descartes’s plenist physics. Bennett argues that although 
Descartes’s case against the most abstract and empty concept of a vac- 
uum is both useful and necessary, it is insufficient to establish his view 
of space as reducible to extension and motion. More sympathetically, 
Palmer urges us to conclude that although Descartes was certainly argu- 
ing against a vacuum as simply an abstract void, he was not necessarily 
against some form of a vacuum understood as a kind of empty space. 
Changing gears slightly, Michael Della Rocca considers the specific is- 
sue of whether bodies can cause motion in other bodies. Contrary to 
the contemporary efforts of Gary Hatfield and Daniel Garber, who argue 
for an occasionalist reading of Descartes, Della Rocca makes a textual 
and systematic case in favor of interpreting Descartes as supporting 
some kind of body-body causation. Finally, Matthew Stuart considers 
the issue of material substance in Descartes, especially the issue of 
whether there is one extended substance or many extended substances. 
He argues that although an ordinary physical object is not properly a 
substance for Descartes, the status of substance does belong “to the 
quantity of matter that composes it” (p. 83). 

Of the other essays on substance, two deal specifically with Leibniz 
while only one considers Spinoza. J. A. Cover argues for a traditional 
reading of Spinoza on substance, as someone closer to Descartes than 
to Leibniz. In the only essay that considers in any depth a philosopher 
outside of the three great rationalists, Susanna Goodin discusses John 
Locke’s views on essence and species and critiques Leibniz’s rejection 
of Locke. Finally, the other essay on Leibniz, by Samuel Levey, is the 
most remarkable work in this entire volume, and I shall say a few words 
about it below. 

Levey criticizes the coherence of Leibniz’s arguments supporting an 
actual infinite division of matter. He probingly and ambitiously argues 
that Leibniz’s mathematical constructivism leads him to an erroneous 
conception of matter. That conception involves the actual infinite divi- 
sion of matter without entailing that the parts of matter resolve into in- 
finitesimals. One of the problems that this view of matter entails is the 
dependency problem—or how can we construct matter when 
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construction depends upon parts and subparts that are infinitely divided 
and thus always incomplete? Levey argues that the dependency prob- 
lem gives rise to the central Leibnizian conception of the monad, as an 
undivided immaterial unit, where it need not have arisen. If Leibniz had 
not misapplied his mathematical constructivism to his metaphysics of 

. matter, according to Levey, we might never have had the Monadology. 
While Levey’s argument may not be ultimately convincing, his work is 
fascinating and important new ground in Leibniz scholarship, for he not 
only helps us understand the mechanism of Leibniz’s metaphysics, but 
he also takes the thinker deep into the problems of the one and many 
that are at the heart of all metaphysics. 

The second part of the volume has four essays on freedom and neces- 
sity ranging over two basic topics. The first two articles, by Joseph 
Keim Campbell on Descartes and by Eric Sotnak on Leibniz, deal with 
compatibilism. Both articles sympathetically present Descartes and 
Leibniz, respectively, as arguing for some version of the notion that free 
will is compatible with some kind of determinism. The final two essays 
in this section are concerned with the degree to which Spinoza is a ne- 
cessitarian. Edwin Curley and Gregory Walski suggest that Spinoza has 
some room for contingency in regard to finite modes, arguing among 
other things that to attribute a strict necessitarianism to Spinoza is an 
implausible view “that should not be attributed to great, dead philoso- 
phers without pretty strong textual evidence” (p. 242). Against Curley 
and Walski, Charles Huenemann argues for the more traditional inter- 
pretation, but in so doing he incorporates some of the textual and theo- 
retical concerns that scholars like Curley and Walski raise. 

The final section is a hodgepodge of essays loosely fitting under the 
heading of “Mind and Consciousness.” Here one finds a variety ranging 
from Stephen Voss’s emphasis on untraditional premises, which never- 
theless support the traditional conclusion against Cartesian dualism, to 
Margaret D. Wilson’s scathing critique of Spinoza and his commentators 
on the issue of animal ethics. Wilson emphatically argues that Spinoza’s 
commentators have wrongly concluded that his philosophy is a step to- 
ward including animals into our moral community. Additionally, there 
are essays by Clarence Bonnen and Daniel Flage, who offer a theory to 
disentangle what Descartes means by “distinctness,” and by Geoffrey 
Gorham, who defends Descartes against criticisms of the Cartesian prin- 
ciple of causal similarity—or that an effect must be like its cause. Don 
Garrett, whom Huenemann features prominently in his discussion of 
Spinoza’s necessitarianism, writes a fascinating piece suggesting that 
Spinoza, in part because of his commitment to nonthinking ends and 
conatus, is actually closer to the Aristotelian view of teleology than ei- 
ther Descartes or, more surprisingly, Leibniz. Regarding Leibniz, Rocco 
J. Gennaro, who rejects the heart of Leibniz’s metaphysics, nevertheless 
argues that modern materialists, especially those who espouse a higher- 
order thought theory, can find similar ideas and solutions in Leibniz’s 
work. Lastly, Catherine Wilson takes on the ambitious task of arguing 
that the apparently systematic Leibniz had no system and espoused a 
contradictory set of principles. Since her critique seems to fly against 
the principle of charity, Wilson explains how the efforts of scholars of- 
ten bring systematicity to philosophers who actually lack it. 
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Catherine Wilson does not think that Leibniz had a system, and like- 
wise New Essays on the Rationalists is a unified corpus in only the 
loosest sense. Furthermore, it is not a comprehensive work and covers 
only a small fraction of topics relevant to the rationalists. Nevertheless, 
some of the essays, especially Levey’s piece on Leibniz and Garrett’s 
piece on teleology, can be a gateway to all other issues. So, whereas this 
volume is a small path in the forest of a rich and ongoing dialogue, in 
many respects it is a path worth pursuing.—James S. Macdonald, Jr., 
Washington, DC. 


GEUSS, Raymond. Morality, Culture, and History: Essays on German Phi- 
losophy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. viii + 207 pp. 
Cloth, $49.95; paper, $14.95—In this collection of seven essays, Ray- 
mond Geuss brings his distinctive philosophical perspective to bear on 
the interrelations among the three issues announced in his title. At one 
point calling his approach an “excursion into, conceptual history” (p. 
44), Geuss manages to keep his potentially intractable topic under con- 
trol by integrating very broad thematic elements with extended mo- 
ments of textual analysis, focusing on such thinkers as Kant, Hegel, Ni- 
etzsche, Theodor Adorno, and Ernst Tugendhat. Although the essays 

, range fairly widely, it becomes evident that the two central figures in 
Geuss’s loosely connected concerns are, in the end, Nietzsche and 
Adorno, signaling the volume’s chief preoccupation with the interrela- 
tions between art and morality in modern culture. In. the pursuit of 
these and other complexities, the author’s deep learning is coupled with 
a style that is virtually crystalline. 

Geuss’s starting point in each essay is often either a familiar, well- 
worn topic—such as the concept of “genealogy” (chapter 1, “Nietzsche 
and Genealogy”), or “analogues to the English term ‘culture’ in another 
language” (chapter 2, “Kultur, Bildung, Geist)—or the sort of thing 
Geuss calls a “strand of thought” (p. 78)—such as the tendency to see’ 
art as in some sense “cognitive” (chapter 4, “Art and Theodicy”), or the 
effort to form a nonessentialist view of morality (chapter 7, “Nietzsche 
and Morality”). The essays concentrating on Adorno are entitled, 
“Adorno and Berg” (chapter 5) and “Form and ‘The New’ in Adorno’s 
‘Vers une Musique Informelle.” Typically, an individual essay’s starting 
point becomes the basis for an arresting, perhaps even offbeat interpre- 
tive suggestion, such as the very idea of fashioning a link between art 
and theodicy. Geuss then circles around his starting point through a 
combination of textual analysis and imaginative reframing of the ques- 
tion at stake, finally producing an interpretive result that is more pro- 
vocative and open-ended than definitive or polemical. 

The effect of this strategy is quite riveting. At one point, Geuss refers 
to his interpretive conclusions as “meager and anodyne” (p. 78), but 
such a characterization is misleadingly austere. The very essay in which 
he offers this evaluation (chapter 2) significantly deepens our 
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understanding of the notoriously difficult interplay among Kultur, Bil- 
dung, and Erziehung through a combination of historical detail and 
methodological creativity. The detail is evident, for example, in Geuss’s 
attributing to the influence of Hegel and his followers the striking ab- 
sence of the term Kultur in the period from 1800-1870 (pp. 36 and fol- 
lowing). The methodological creativity is apparent in his effort to illu- 
minate a topic traditionally embedded in the idiom of German idealism 
with the light shed by cultural anthropology. “Thinking about ‘culture’ 
has been a series of attempts to put together coherently experience of 
the variability of human folkways with people’s sense that some ways of 
doing things and behaving are better than others and deserve to be culti- 
vated” (p. 30). Implicitly, one important result of Geuss’s approach is a 
deepened historical appreciation of the origins of the reluctance, on the 
part of many, to offer negative value judgments about even the most re- 
pugnant practices of those living in a different culture. At such mo- 
ments, the deep.moral concern animating these essays is readily evi- 
dent. 

Geuss has a tendency to mobilize large-scale generalizations as a 
means of keeping an interpretive argument in: motion. His effort to clar- 
ify the notion of “genealogy,” for example, depends in part on a bold re- 
statement of what “Christianity” is, informed by the idea that Paul “hi- 
jacked . . . the form of life embodied by Jesus” (p. 10)—which in fact is 
not a new suggestion at all. Similarly, the very compressed account of 
Hegel in chapter 4, evidently designed to buttress an already announced 
connection between art and religious concerns, naturally begs for ampli- 
fication. This tendency toward generalization conveys at times a magis- 
terial air and will no doubt be disconcerting to the specialist. At such 
moments it is well worth exercising a bit of patience, as it becomes clear 
that Geuss’s admittedly sweeping interpretive techniques are best 
viewed as rich and sophisticated heuristic devices that, in any case, en- 
joy more than a hint of plausibility. The rewards offered by such pa- 
tience will be considerable-—Gordon E. Michalson, Jr., New College of 
Florida. 


GRECO, John. Putting Skeptics in Their Place: The Nature of Skeptical Ar- 
guments and Their Role in Philosophical Inquiry. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2000. xvi + 264 pp. Cloth, $54.95—Various 
evangelists of the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries are credited with 
having asked some version of the question “Why must the Devil have all 
the good tunes?” If we were to substitute “externalists” for the Devil 
and “books” for tunes, the question would be a good one to ask about re- 
cent work on skepticism. Greco’s book, like Michael Williams’s pene- 
trating Unnatural Doubts (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), 
is both a defense of a form of externalism and one of the finest books on 
skepticism of recent vintage. It seems that on all sides epistemologists 
are coming to see that dealing with skeptical problems is not only neces- 
sary but also philosophically rewarding. In this matter I am in complete 
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agreement with both Greco and Williams, and Greco’s book, like 
Williams’s, may serve the cause of bringing new converts around to our 
way of seeing things. 

Greco’s book divides up into three units. The first of these, which 
Greco refers to as “negative epistemology,” comprises chapters 2-6. 
(Chapter 1 is simply a stage-setting introduction.) The task of negative 
epistemology is to tell us what knowledge and evidence are not. In 
Greco’s methodology, negative epistemology proceeds by using skepti- 
cal arguments to reveal “plausible but mistaken assumptions about [the 
nature of] knowledge and evidence” (pp. 3, 25), since any theses which 
lead to skepticism must be mistaken because skepticism is false (for ex- 
ample, pp. xiii, 2-3, 15-16, 20-4). Skeptical arguments can, therefore, 
“drive positive epistemology [which provides an account of what knowl- 
edge and evidence really are]” (p. 8) by revealing tempting, plausible, 
but ultimately mistaken epistemic theses. Specifically, Greco’s struggle 
with skeptical arguments from Descartes (chapter 2), Hume (chapters 2 
and 6), and Aristotle (chapter 5), along with his responses to various ob- 
jections to such arguments (mainly chapters 3 and 4), reveals five theses 
to which any adequate epistemology must answer: (i) “not all evidential 
relations are inferential”; (ii) “sensory evidence in particular can be non- 
inferential”; (iii) “some knowledge can be foundational”; (iv) “inferences 
that are only contingently reliable can nevertheless give rise to knowl- 
edge”; (v) “knowers can be sensitive to the reliability of their [contin- 
gently reliable] inferences” (p. 164). Having identified these theses, the 
task of positive epistemology (chapters 7 and 8; the second of the three 
units) is to provide “a theory of knowledge and evidence that confirms 
and explains the conclusions of Chapters 2 through 6 [that is, the five 
theses]” (p. 164). Finally, the third unit of the book aims to extend the 
methodology deployed and the conclusions established in the first two 
units to the areas of religious and moral epistemology (chapter 9). 

Let me comment on each of these three units in turn. One of the 
greatest merits of Greco’s book is that, unlike the skeptical arguments 
found in the work of many contemporary antiskeptics, the skeptical ar- 
guments which Greco reconstructs from historical texts (Hume, Des- 
cartes, and Aristotle) are likely to strike even the most skeptically sym- 
pathetic philosophers (like me) as being the best the skeptic has to offer 
(or at least nearly so). The arguments Greco produces are powerful, as 
he himself agrees (but see the qualification, pp. 2, 25), and the mere fact 
that he has taken the care to produce such arguments is a service to 
epistemology. 

Of course, Greco has his own axes to grind. He thinks that the argu- 
ments must be good, or else seeing where they go wrong would teach us 

` no substantive epistemological lessons (p. 3). Yet even here skeptically 
sympathetic philosophers will find much to agree with in Greco. 
Whether each step he identifies as mistaken really is mistaken or not (I 
believe not), they are the right points for the antiskeptic to attack. Thus, 
were more work as careful as Greco’s, we might at least come to be en- 
gaged in productive discussions, rather than wasting time, ink, and en- 
ergy over Deweyan or Rortyan diagnoses. This too is a valuable ser- 
vice—a very valuable service—to epistemology. 
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But Greco’s acumen is not only manifested in the negative epistemol- 
ogy of chapters 2-6. His own positive account of knowledge and evi- 
dence, in chapters 7 and 8, clearly targets what is perhaps the most 
pressing objection from the traditionalist camp to externalisms of all 
sorts: “knowledge has to be subjectively appropriate as well as objec- 
tively reliable” (p. 180). To Greco’s credit, his own “agent reliabilism” (a 
view which stands at the intersection of reliabilism and virtue episte- 
mology, pp. 5-6, 177-8) is designed to take this objection seriously—and 
answer it (pp. 180-203, especially pp. 190-2). Greco argues that when 
“subjective appropriateness” or “subjective justification” is properly 
construed, agent reliabilism provides the materials for insuring it 
(thereby respecting thesis (v) from above). Thus, agent reliabilism 
brings together the objective reliability of simple reliabilism and the 
subjective appropriateness insured by virtue epistemology, thereby 
grounding all five theses outlined above. (See pp. 217-19 for Greco's fi- 
nal statement of the agent reliabilist position.) Whether Greco’s ac- 
count adequately addresses the objection at issue is not something I 
wish to try to adjudicate in a brief review. Nonetheless, we can cer- 
tainly all agree that this is another case where Greco succeeds in focus- 
ing our attention on what all parties should see as a central concern. 

As for the third unit, I confess to having found Greco’s final chapter 
the least useful in the book. Although his discussion is lucid, and al- 
though he makes some attempt (pp. 246-8) to grapple with the most se- 
rious apparent disanalogy between religious and/or moral perception on 
the one hand and regular old empirical perception on the other (namely, 
the problem posed by rampant disagreement in the former cases), the 
chapter strikes me as insufficiently deep. On the other hand, as the last 
chapter of an otherwise fine book, we might forgive an overeager (or at 
least insufficiently detailed) extension of the book’s previous conclu- 
sions. 


In sum, Greco’s book stands out, by my lights, as one of the best ` 


books on skepticism in the last twenty years, earning it a place along- 
side Stroud’s masterful The Significance of Philosophical Scepticism 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984) and Williams’s already-lauded Unnatu- 
ral Doubts. Any serious epistemologist, of any stripe or persuasion, 

‘ would be benefited by reading it—as I can only hope many will.—Brian 
Ribeiro, West Virginia University. 


HACOHEN, Malachi Haim. Kari Popper, The Formative Years, 1902-1945: 
Politics and Philosophy in Interwar Vienna. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000. xii + 610 pp. Cloth, $54.95—Hacohen’s biogra- 
phy of Popper arrives with the usual effusive praise dominating the 
dustjacket. This is that rare book which actually justifies commenta- 
tors’ praise. At 551 pages of text, the book is very large to be concerned 
with only “formative years.” The length is justified because of the way 
Hacohen integrates careful historical work with a comprehensive grasp 
of what is philosophically significant in the life of one of the twentieth 
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century's most influential philosophers. This book achieves a measure 
of clarity which most of us desire without achieving, its historical argu- 
ments are comprehensively documented, and it advances carefully and 
persuasively the general thesis that the fullest understanding of the leg- 
acy of Sir Karl Popper requires that we understand his roots in fin de 
siécle Viennese culture. Hacohen’s biography is somewhat different 
from the style familiar to philosophers from Ray Monk’s works on 
Wittgenstein and Russell, or Michael Ignatieff’s biography of Berlin. 
Hacohen’s biography is much less revealing of Popper the man, and 
much more revealing of social context. Accordingly, those looking for 
penetrating anecdotes will be disappointed, while those willing to enter- 
- tain a thorough rereading of Popper will be enthralled. - 

This book falls into three parts: Popper’s education during and after 
the fall of the Hapsburg Empire; Popper the antagonist of logical positiv- 
ism; and Popper the political philosopher alienated from his Central Eu- 
ropean context. Hacohen’s establishment of the social context of Pop- 
per’s upbringing may seem somewhat lengthy, as Hacohen sometimes 
writes for several pages without much specific mention of Popper or his 

„ideas. Yet it is. worth plugging through the context-setting parts of the 
book for the richness they bring to carefully grounded account of Pop- 
per’s motivations and development. For example, Popper’s education 
as school teacher in leftist institutions and teaching in leftist settings is 
elaborated in a way which seems disconnected from his subsequent role 
as interlocutor and sometimes opponent of the Vienna Circle. Through 
careful use of historical sources, Hacohen is able to demonstrate how 
this apparent interregnum in Popper’s philosophical development was 
actually vital to his later work as a political philosopher with definite 
views about the malleability of human character. Similarly, the appar- 
ently fruitless dimension of Popper’s doctoral work in the methodologi- 
cal problems of cognitive psychology is taken from Popper’s own as- 
sessment of it as a rather poorly constructed science, and instead 
integrated into a fuller understanding of Poppers development of his 
epistemology. Where Popper himself seemed to tell a tale of careening 
between disasters and triumphs, Hacohen finds and argues plausibly for 
a much more gradual development of ideas out of a social context in- 
tensely influenced by the character of his teachers and their sense of 
place in Central Europe. Hacohen’s account of Popper's interactions 
with the Vienna Circle is equally well situated historically, tracing in 
close detail the correspondence and conversation of the members of the 
Circle to and about Popper, often in unflattering terms which Hacohen 
relays faithfully. Hacohen is similarly judicious in his account of Pop- 
per’s exile in New Zealand and his, development there of the idea of The 
Open Society. Taking pains to mark what is vivid, original, and perhaps 
of enduring value in The Open Society, Hacohen carefully takes Popper 
to task for the shortcomings of his scholarship in ancient Greek thought. 
What is more interesting, however, is Hacohen’s use of his exploration 
of fin de siécle and interwar Vienna, employed again to show how The 
Open Society bears a wistful resemblance to interwar Vienna and its 
momentarily cosmopolitan society. Some of Popper's stranger, naive 
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hopes for an open society and some of his account of the cosmopolitan 
nature of ancient Athens appear as direct reflections of Popper’s own 
tumultuous experience in Austria. 

If there is any criticism to be placed on this approach, it is perhaps 
that this book’s title is unfortunately too modest, since Hacohen treats 
topics that are far beyond Popper’s formative years. The Open Society, 
for example, is plainly a product of the mature Popper, regardless of its 
production prior to 1945 and reception in English post-1960. It might 
also be said that Hacohen’s intellectual biography achieves a great deal 
in terms of lucid, sympathetic, yet critical exposition of Popper’s philos- 
ophy while still conveying only part of what seems to be available to say 
about the man. Hacohen quite reasonably limits his focus to Popper’s 
formative years, and promises that there is no sequel to this book, on 
the grounds that many of Popper's students are distinguished living phi- 
losophers who have given accounts of Popper’s later career. Yet there 
might still be room for further exploration of Popper’s character in such 
a comprehensive biography, since his character seems just as important 
as his historical context to the kind of often hostile philosophical inter- 
action he had with the Vienna Circle, and various well-meaning academ- 
ics whose helping hands he almost always later repaid with ingratitude. 
These minor complaints should, however, be understood as just that. 
This is a thoroughly engaging book written by a historian who has 
earned himself and his book a place at the forefront of philosophical 
scholarship on Popper.—Keith Culver, University of New Brunswick. 


HANEY, David P. The Challenge of Coleridge: Ethics and Interpretation in 
Romanticism and Modern Philosophy. University Park: Pennsylvania 
University Press, 2001. xvi + 309 pp. n. p.—The body of poetry pub- 
lished by Coleridge during his lifetime was comparatively small. Its im- 
portance in terms of innovative merit was recognized almost immedi- 
ately and so critical discussions (sometimes extremely substantial) are 
abundant. It took a good while even for specialists, let alone for the 
wider audiences, to recognize that his poetic output was just a fraction 
of his theoretical prose; it took even longer to get the latter completely 
in print; it took longest to admit that Coleridge was (despite his moral 
and health failings) a quite significant thinker and that his theories were 
integrated in a much more coherent fashion than was originally be- 
lieved. We are finally there, and the current book is a good example of 
uninhibited common use of the whole body of Coleridge’s work with the 
purpose of positioning him in the historical flow of European thinking. 
In fact, Haney may a go a little too far in dealing with Coleridge as a phi- 
losopher rather than as a poet. 

In this book Coleridge is placed in a triangle formed out of Gadamer, 
Ricoeur, and Levinas, all three authors with indubitably strong religious 
dimensions. This is not inappropriate, in as far as Coleridge’s work is it- 
self often inspired by religious values, particularly in the second part of 
his life. Coleridge was deeply influenced by German idealists, Kant and 
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Schelling among others, to the point that some commentators even pro- 
nounced the word “plagiarism.” This is certainly exaggerated, particu- 
larly since newer research discovered and emphasized that Coleridge 
started from (and remained loyal to) the “Cambridge Platonists” that he 
had studied as a young man. 

Haney is preoccupied by the way in which Coleridge linked together 
(but also distinguished between) ethics and aesthetics, which, of course 
was also a central issue of the Romantics in general. He is at the same 
time eager to demonstrate that Coleridge continues to be relevant for 
our current debates and preoccupations. Therefore, along with the mat- 
ter of aesthetics, he ventures into key philosophical domains such as the 
relationship between Being and its interpretations (or routes of cogni- 
tive access in general), as well as the modes in which literary criticism 
can turn into moral philosophy, or at least contribute to it. He seeks fi- 
nally to explicate the specific features of Coleridgean (and perhaps, 
more generally, Romantic) subjectivity: how Coleridge’s “I” is linked to 
otherness and to the absolute. 

Haney is a capable and realistic student of Coleridge; he does not, ulti- 
mately, attribute to the great poet more systemic unity than can actually 
be found in the rather disorderly fragments, attempts, and approaches 
that have survived. At the same time, it seems to me that we are offered 
a kind of introductory handbook, placing in order pieces and thoughts 
that otherwise are difficult to understand or accept. This is both a suc- 
cess and a drawback. It goes without saying that any kind of more or- 
derly organization is welcome for the scholar and for any interested 
reader. Nevertheless, the nebulous mass of Coleridgean writing sug- 
gests a specific kind of genius, it is a representation of our own difficul- 
ties in explaining neatly the world to ourselves: it is thus more “realistic” 
in a way than any orderly system. A prim and consistent Coleridge is, at 
bottom, a poorer Coleridge. In this sense I find that the way in which 
Haney tends to play down the more purely poetic character of Coleridge 
is an error and a disadvantage. Haney rightly speaks about the way in 
which for Coleridge and for others the “legal dispensation” both con- 
veys and betrays the moral principles of the universe. The same is true, 
in my opinion, about poetry and theory. The former is for Coleridge the 
rich, fruitful, and abundant soil out of which and on which other kinds 
of discourses can grow and flourish. He was unable, but perhaps also 
unwilling to simplify and to clarify too much. Beyond diverse other con- 
tingent reasons, that is why his philosophical writings remained disor- 
derly. I also believe we should continue to regard Coleridge as primarily 
a poet. 

Naturally, my judgment in this respect is disputable. On another is- 
sue, however, I agree wholeheartedly with Haney. I refer to the contem- 
porary relevance of Coleridge. It is not only that a reading of his texts 
helps us understand better some modern discussions on ethics and/or 
hermeneutics. I would go even a little farther. I consider Coleridge (to- 
gether with the sorely underrated Robert Southey) as the forerunners 
and the source of many key ideological lines of the British nineteenth 
century, first and foremost the Oxford Tractarians with their absolutely 
enormous impact on both Anglican and Catholic thinking in the 1830s, 
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1840s, and later. This kind of importance has not been eroded by the in- 
tervening decades and centuries.—Virgil Nemoianu, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


HARE, R. M. Objective Prescriptions and Other Essays. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1999. vii + 229 pp. Cloth, $65.00—R. M. Hare’s last book is a col- 
lection of his essays (two previously unpublished) from the 1980s and 
1990s. There is a unity and structure to this collection that is not en- 
tirely captured in Hare’s introductory remarks in the preface. The es- 
says fall into three main categories. One group is purely theoretical, de- 
veloping and motivating Hare’s moral theory, objective prescriptivism 
(essays 14, 9-11, and 13). A second group is polemical in nature and 
aimed at philosophers and philosophical methodologies hostile to ob- 
jective prescriptivism (essays 5-8, and 12). The third group applies 
Hare’s preferred brand of moral reasoning to various contemporary 
moral issues including racism, urban planning, and moral problems re- 
lating to the medical sciences and business (essays 14-19). Common 
unifying themes run throughout the essays including the role of maxims 
(imperatives) in moral reasoning and the requirement that rationally ac- 
ceptable maxims be universalizable. While the theoretical essays (and 
many of the polemical ones) are intended for the serious student or 
scholar of philosophy, most of the later essays are accessible to a wider 
audience. All are written in Hare’s enjoyable and charming prose. 

Friends and foes of objective prescriptivism will find much to like in 
Hare’s thoughts on applied ethics and in many aspects of the more po- 
lemical essays. As it is not possible to summarize all of the essays here, 
I will focus the remainder of my summary and comments on the devel- 
opment and motivation of Hare’s moral theory in the title essay and else- 
where. 

Hare’s objective prescriptivism is a view according to which moral 
statements, while having some descriptive content (and hence being ca- 
pable of being true or false), have the same sort of prescriptive force as 
imperatives. What distinguishes moral statements from imperatives 
more generally is their universalizability and internal motivational force 
(one cannot accept a moral principle without being motivated to act in 

‘ accordance with it). This meta-ethical basis allows Hare to develop a 
moral theory that combines elements of Kantian deontology (in both its 
universalizability of the maxim guise and its respect for persons guise) 
and utilitarianism. 

Hare motivates objective prescriptivism by arguing against descriptiv- 
ism, the view that there are moral facts in the world and that statements 
containing moral terms are true if and only if they accurately represent 
those facts. The descriptivist seems committed to the view that the 
meanings of moral terms are linked to the truth conditions of state- 
ments containing them. However, according to Hare, such truth condi- 
tions are inevitably bound to cultural mores. One variety of descriptiv- 
ism, naturalism, attempts to define moral words in nonmoral terms or 
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otherwise reduce moral properties to natural ones. However, Hare ar- 
gues, since different individuals or societies will disagree on the correct 
naturalistic definition or reduction, they will be using moral terms in 
nonsynonymous ways. The result, according to Hare, is cultural relativ- 
ism. A competing form of descriptivism, intuitionism, holds that moral 
facts are nonnatural and constitute a sui generis realm of reality. The 
intuitionist holds that given proper moral training, an agent is able to 
have rational insight into this realm. Unfortunately, the moral intuitions 
of rational agents frequently disagree. According to Hare, the only way 
to resolve such disagreements is to appeal to the majority intuition at a 
given time in a given society. So, intuitionism too collapses into relativ- 
ism. Hare concludes that descriptivism is insufficient to secure moral 
objectivity. Hare’s view, on the other hand, is able to secure objectivity 
in ethics since it does not locate all of the meaning of a moral statement 
in its descriptive content. What is objective is the prescriptive force of a 
moral statement (its universalizability and its internal motivational 
force). This will not vary from society to society or time to time. 
However, worries remain about Hare’s premises concerning what 
would constitute the descriptivist truth conditions for moral statements. 
The naturalist should maintain that at most one of two competing natu- 
ralistic definitions is correct. Disagreements concerning which defini- 
tion to accept are analogous to disagreement among, for example, phys- 
icists concerning the correct theory for unifying gravitational theory 
with quantum theory. There is no more reason to believe that disagree- 
ment among naturalists entails moral relativism than to believe that dis- 
agreement among physicists entails that we should accept relativism for 
statements about, for example, gravity. Similarly, the problem for the 
intuitionist of divergent moral intuitions is analogous to disagreements 
concerning synthetic a priori intuitions in nonmoral cases. Such dis- 
agreements may make us question the coherence or usefulness of the 
notion of rational intuition in general, but they are no more problematic 
in ethics than elsewhere. To be sure, Hare’s remarks in essay 6 can be 
seen as engaging such descriptivist responses, but they are, I think, too 
brief to constitute an adequate reply. I predict this collection of essays 
will stimulate much debate.—Deborah C. Smith, Kent State University. 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. The Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics: World, Fin- 
itude, Solitude. Translated by William McNeill and Nicholas Walker. 
Studies in Continental Philosophy. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 2001. xxi + 376 pp. Paper, $19.95—The volume under review 
originated as a lecture course.given by Martin Heidegger during the win- 
ter semester of 1929-30 at the University of Frieburg. The declared the- 
sis of this tripartite-structured course was to determine the essence of 
philosophy through an interrogation of metaphysics. 
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The text first employs a strategy familiar from Being and Time 
(1927): the destruction (or, if one likes, the deconstruction) of the his- 
tory of a concept. In Fundamental Concepts, Heidegger’s target is the 
history of metaphysics. Heidegger argues that the understanding of 
metaphysics has been cloaked in ambiguities arising from a refusal to 
question philosophy from out of itself. In another familiar move, 
Heidegger initiates an etymological investigation of “metaphysics” that 
traces out the historical corruption of the term and sets the stage for its 
rehabilitation at his hands. Ultimately this investigation names meta- 
physics as comprehensive thinking which deals with the whole and 
which grips existence through and through, and identifies the funda- 
mental questions of metaphysics as those concerning world, finitude, 
and solitude. However, in order properly to take up and “grip” these 
questions, one must in turn be gripped by a metaphysical questioning 
grounded in a fundamental attunement (Stimmung) that is rooted in 
Dasein as a fundamental occurrence. The truth of philosophy, it turns 
out, is embedded in the fate of Dasein. 

Attunement is understood by Heidegger to be that which gives Dasein 
its possibilities, and he names boredom as the fundamental attunement 
that characterizes contemporary Dasein. This stands in stark contrast 
to Being and Time, where the reader may easily be led to believe that 
anxiety (Angst) is the fundamental mood of Dasein. However, it is clear 
from Fundamental Concepts that this is not the case. Heidegger claims 
that in order for Dasein to be gripped by metaphysical questioning, one 
must awaken the fundamental attunement of boredom in our philoso- 
phizing, and this is what he attempts to do in the second major section 
of the text. Boredom (Langeweile) is a thoroughly temporalized attune- 
ment that grounds the questions of world, finitude, and solitude (p. 81). 
Thus, these questions faintly resound within the temporality that is 
Dasein, making it necessary to move from a superficial to a profound 
understanding of boredom in its essence. On these grounds Heidegger 
subjects boredom to a complex and penetrating phenomenological anal- 
ysis that results in the revelation of an essential threefold structure 
which allows him to characterize profound boredom as the “entrance- 
ment” of Dasein’s temporal horizon. This entrancement propels Dasein 
into a burdensome moment of vision wherein Dasein may realize the 
possibility of being gripped by a questioning that interrogates the funda- 
mental concepts of metaphysics submerged in Dasein’s own essence. 

The third main section of the book may be considered an ontology of 
life, wherein Heidegger attempts to explore the fundamental question 
“What is World?” by distinguishing the being of animals from that of hu- 
mans. In making this distinction Heidegger draws largely on the find- 
ings of experimental biology. This is interesting given his later antipathy 
toward the positive sciences, but at the same time he is consistent with 
his later thinking by criticizing the unfounded presuppositions and 
mechanistic biases of the life sciences. Though Heidegger claims that 
there is a certain kinship between animals and humans in that the 
former are “poor in world” while the latter are “world-forming,” he ulti- 
mately concludes that animals are bound to their environments in a way 
that humans are not. This relative freedom allows Dasein an accessibil- 
ity to beings unavailable to animals, and thus the possibility of forming a 
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world out of its fundamental attunement of profound boredom by allow- 
ing the world to prevail so that Dasein can grasp the manifestness of be- 
ings as such. Here follows an extended but adjunct analysis of apophan- 
tic statements (§§69-73) that is best read as a very useful extension of 
Heidegger's relatively brief treatment in Being and Time (§33), but at 
this point the main labor of the text has been completed. 

Like Being and Time, Fundamental Concepts is an unfinished work. 
Though the lecture is rigorous and scrupulously organized, and offers 
further insight into Dasein’s intimate relationship to the world, it never 
fully develops the declared themes of finitude and solitude. However, 
this is still an important work. What marks it as such is Heidegger's 
analysis of the mood of boredom, his ontology of the animal organism 
which makes uncharacteristic use of experimental science, and its place 
in the Heidegger corpus. The text extends and elaborates on various 
themes introduced in Being and Time and “What is Metaphysics?” 
(1928), and begins to point toward the postmetaphysical style of thought 
that Heidegger would eventually refer to simply as “thinking.” Thus, this 
work may plausibly be considered as marking the start of the celebrated 
“turning,” which makes this highly competent translation essential to 
scholars of Heidegger.—D. R. Koukal, University of Detroit Mercy. 


LAMBERTH, David C. William James and the Metaphysics of Experience. 
Cambridge Studies in Religion and Critical Thought. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999. xiii + 256 pp. Cloth, $59.95—Lamberth’s 
“Introduction” sets forth with clarity the purposes and plan of the text. 
In the chapters that follow he never loses sight of these purposes. More- 
over, the plan of investigation is followed and developed in meticulous 
detail without becoming tedious. 

The major purpose of the text is to present James’s mature metaphys- 
ical position, which appears in A Pluralistic Universe, as a well devel- 
oped system worthy of deep and serious study. This position is given 
the overall characterization of a pluralistic, panpsychic radical empiri- 
cism. A further concern and purpose is that of calling asennon to the 
religious roots and implications of this system. 

Lamberth pursues these goals in a double manner; on the one hand by 
way of a rich systematic study of James’s published work and on the 
other by a semibiographical historical approach which gives close atten- 
tion to the chronological order of James’s publications and to his per- 
sonal concerns with the issues as revealed in private journals, letters, 
and lecture notes. 

Lamberth begins in chapter 1, “James’s radically empiricist Weltan- 
schauung,” by setting forth the basic claims of radical empiricism as 
they were first clearly and deliberately made public in essays and arti- 
cles from 1904-5 and which were later collected and published as Es- 
says in Radical Empiricism. Radical empiricism is here said to display 
some seven basic features. The first is a methodological thesis whereby 
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that which is not directly experienced must be excluded from philo- 
sophical consideration, while all that is so experienced must be in- 
cluded. The factual thesis flows from this with an insistence that rela- 
tions of many sorts are experienced and thus must be recognized as 
real. The third element is the metaphysical thesis that all thoughts and 
things, as well as all relations among them, are given together in pure 
experience, which might be called, metaphorically, a “primal stuff.” 
Two further factors are the modes of knowing, termed “direct acquain- 
tance” and “knowing about.” “Direct acquaintance” refers to intimate, 
concrete, personal experience, while “knowing about” is an indirect 
cognition with a “distance” of several intermediaries between knower 
and known. Conceptual knowledge would be one example of this. A 
sixth element is the pragmatic theory of truth. Here James’s pragma- 
tism is treated as part of and as dependent upon radical empiricism 
rather than as an independent and primary position. The seventh and 
last feature of classic radical empiricism is a pluralist panpsychism. 
This factor, presented as latent in the papers of 1904-5, will become an 
explicit concern in A Pluralistic Universe. 

It is Lamberth’s contention that the essential elements of radical em- 
piricism were already making an appearance in James’s thought and 
work prior to these essays. This is documented in chapter 2, “From psy- 
chology to religion: pure experience and radical empiricism in the 
1890s.” Still following the track of the development of radical empiri- 
cism prior to its “official” appearance in 1904-5, Lamberth offers in his 
third chapter, “The Varieties of Religious Experience: indications of a 
philosophy adapted to normal religious needs,” an alternative reading of 
The Varieties that plays down the conventional psychological approach. 
This reading takes into account James’s frustrated hope of concluding 
his Gifford Lectures with a major philosophical statement and seeks out 
signs that this statement would have indeed been that of radical empiri- 
cism. 

The author claims this statement finally did appear some few years 
later in A Pluralistic Universe. It is with this in mind that chapter 4, 
“Squaring logic and life: making philosophy intimate in A Pluralistic 
Universe,” offers an account of James’s most highly developed presen- 
tation of radical empiricism, in which panpsychism is explicitly 
adopted, rationality is understood as including more than conceptual 
reasoning, and the possibility of a finite God is seriously considered. 
This chapter is a careful, richly detailed commentary on A Pluralistic 
Universe. James’s mature metaphysical position is considered in con- 
nection with both his earlier published work and his more private and 
unpublished concerns. One example of this manner of exposition is 
found in the account of James’s struggles with the role of conceptual 
knowledge. These struggles result in an expanded notion of rationality 
which places much weight on “intimacy,” which includes practical, 
moral, and aesthetic factors, and which enables James to argue against 
the idealist Absolute as well as deal with the issue of the compounding 
of consciousness. 

Lamberth’s efforts conclude in chapter 5, “Estimates and anticipa- 
tions,” in a double manner. On the one hand, he gives detailed attention 
to pragmatism which he has until now kept in the background as but 
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one facet among many of radical empiricism. Here he contends that 
James’s pragmatism is indeed realistic and that while absolute truth 
may well be problematical for pragmatism, there is much room for a 
multitude of truths. On the other hand, Lamberth now expresses a 
hope, indeed a plea, that contemporary philosophers will follow the ex- 
ample of William James in dealing with current issues. This could be 
done, for example, by avoiding overspecialization and taking a more ho- 
listic approach, as does James. More particularly, in the case of the phi- 
losophy of religion, it is suggested that the critics of religious belief ac- 
quire more balance by taking into account the concrete, personal, 
intimate religious experiences that James found so important and valu- 
able. Also, the defenders of religious belief would do well to balance 
their appeal to the concrete with the more abstract conceptual ap- 
proaches of their critics. This too, a balance of concrete with the ab- 
stract, is characteristic of James’s approach. Theologians, it is further 
suggested, might do well to give attention to the hypothesis of a finite 
God as a way to resolve some long standing theological difficulties that 
arise from the claim that God is absolute and infinite. 

This study is beautifully Jamesian in character. That is to say, it de- 
velops the thought of William James from within, appealing to James’s 
own life, concerns, and writing in order to present and, occasionally, to 
criticize his positions. It makes no effort to interpret him from some 
alien point of view or to fit him into a preconceived scheme. The first 
and fourth chapters are perhaps the most valuable, with the first setting 
forth the basic theses of radical empiricism and the fourth summing up 
its most highly developed presentation. The general reader may find 
this work daunting, but those with serious background in James’s 
thought will find it most interesting and stimulating—Andrew E. 
Spinnenweber, Franciscan University of Steubenville. 


MORETTO, Antonio. Dottrina delle grandezze e filosofia trascendentale in 
Kant. Padua: il Poligrafo, 1999. 379 pp. n. p.—This book investigates 
the relation between mathematics and philosophy in Kant with special 
focus on the doctrine of the magnitudes (Gréfen). Without doubt, 
Moretto, who is himself both a mathematician and a philosopher, 
achieves final results on this matter, because not only does he provide 
an immanent interpretation of all parts of Kant’s systematic construc- 
tion of magnitudes, he also provides a detailed history of Kant’s develop- 
ment. Kant gave courses on mathematics during the first eight years of 
his teaching at Konigsberg (1755-1763) and warmly recommended the 
study of mathematics to his most gifted disciples. He himself expressed 
a profound admiration for it. He wrote in The Only Possible Argument 
in Support of a Demonstration of the Existence of God (1763) that in- 
finitesimal analysis, or, as he calls it, “higher geometry . . . in its account 
of the affinities between various species of curved lines,” reveals many 
of “the harmonious relations which inhere in the properties of space in 
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general. ... All these relations, in addition to exercising the understand- 
ing by means of our intellectual comprehension of them, also arouse the 
emotions, and they do in a manner similar to or even more sublime than 
that the contingent beauties of nature stir our feelings” (Akademic-Aus- 
gabe, vol. 2, p. 95). In On the Form and Principles of the Sensible and 
Intelligible World (1770), Kant wrote that pure mathematics “provides 
us with a cognition which is in the highest degree true, and, at the same 
time, it provides us with a paradigm of the highest kind of evidence in 
other cases” (Akademic-Ausgabe, vol. 2, p. 398). Besides, the mathema- 
tician-philosophers of the Leibniz-Wolff school, J. A. Eberhard, J. C. 
Schwab, J. G. E. Maaß at Halle, and A. G. Kästner at Gottingen, were 
among the very first to move critiques against the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son by focusing on the problem of the foundation of mathematics. They 
defended Leibniz against Kant, which prompted Kant to start a mathe- 
matical school of his own at Konigsberg, and J. Schultz, J. G. K C. 
Kiesewetter, and C. G. Zimmermann were Kant’s most notable defend- 
ers. Finally, one should not forget that it was in order to introduce a 
completely new set of ideas concerning the philosophy of mathematics 
that Kant laid out not only the distinction between analytical and syn- 
thetical judgments, but also the whole of the transcendental aesthetics. 
In fact, Kant proposed giving foundation to rational absolute numbers 
by means of synthetical a priori judgments; he also considered all arith- 
metical judgments as synthetical a priori; and by dedicating two antino- 
mies to infinite series he suggested analogies to the representation of in- 
finite series of irrational numbers. 

The first chapter of Moretto’s book deals with Kant’s treatment of di- 
visibility and continuity of magnitudes. In both the precritical and the 
critical period Kant maintained the infinite divisibility of geometric ex- 
tension. As regards the physical divisibility of bodies, however, Kant 
moved from sharing Leibniz’s view about the constitution of all bodies 
by simple elements, the monads, to asserting the infinite divisibility of 
matter (p. 41). The second chapter is dedicated to extensive and contin- 
uous magnitudes. Moretto makes clear that the main difference be- 
tween Newton, Leibniz, Wolff, and Baumgarten and Kant lies in the fact 
that while the former always aimed at an “objective” description of mag- 
nitudes, Kant chose the standpoint of subjectivity to explain the condi- 
tions of possibility of magriitudes and their determination (p. 90). The 
third chapter proposes a sophisticated reconstruction of Kant’s notion 
of “limit,” and the fourth a discussion of the role Kant assigned to tran- 
scendental philosophy within the mathematical theories of numbers. 
Chapter 5 investigates Kant’s understanding of intensive magnitudes 
and his thoughts on the mathematical notion of “function.” Finally, 
chapters 6 and 7 deal, respectively, with infinitely great and infinitely 
small magnitudes. Moretto’s analyses appear at times very technical if 
seen from the standpoint of a philosopher, which probably means that 
they can be read with the greatest profit by readers specialized in math- 
ematics. In fact, what Moretto investigates and assesses is not only in- 
teresting for Kantian research, it is also interesting for contemporary 
philosophy of mathematics.—Riccardo Pozzo, The Catholic University 
of America. 
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OGUEJIOFOR, J. Obi. The Philosophical Significance of Immortality in 
Thomas Aquinas. Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2001. xv + 232 pp. 
Cloth, $42.00—Dr. Oguejiofor argues that Aquinas’s philosophical an- 
thropology “is not much more than his philosophy of the human soul.” 
In his well-documented book he first gives a survey of the positions of 
philosophers on our question during the earlier part of the thirteenth 
century paying special attention to Albert the Great. Albert hesitated to 
accept Aristotle’s definition of the soul as the act of the body, believing 
that it is not compatible with the soul’s immortality. The second chapter 
explains this definition and stresses the fact that the soul is immaterial 
and therefore subsistent. The author might have argued from the fact 
that it does not share its intellectual activity with the body (compare In 
librum de causis, proposition 150). Surprisingly he thinks that many of 
M. Kelly’s remarks against the main argument of the mind’s immaterial- 
ity—the mainstay of Thomas’s theory—are correct (p. 44). The third, 
central chapter deals with Aquinas’s proofs of the soul’s immortality. It 
examines in their chronological order passages from six works of 
Thomas where they are put forward, paying special attention to chap- 
ters 79 to 81 of the Summa contra gentiles, Il. The argument from 
man’s natural desire is linked to the immateriality of intellectual knowl- 
edge. The main arguments are: thought is immaterial and therefore the 
soul as its source also is; the rational soul transcends the contrary quali- 
ties responsible for corruption; the natural desire to exist for ever can- 
not be in vain. 

Chapter 4 deals with such problems as why the soul as the source of 
life does not keep the body alive; what the state of the separate soul is; 
whether reunification with the body is an exigency of man’s nature. As 
Oguejiofor points out, Aquinas’s doctrine combines Aristotle’s theory of 
the soul as the form of the body with the Platonic idea of the soul being 
something existing by itself. In the fifth and last chapter the author ex- 
amines the place of the issue in Aquinas’s philosophy and notes that Th- 
omas did not use the argument of several of his predecessors based on 
man’s being created in the image of God. With regard to the force of the 
arguments he is hesitant and makes the surprising statement that “taken 
separately most of the arguments for immortality are unconvincing” (p. 
182). It would seem that, as in the case of the Five Ways, much depends 
on whether one has grasped the evidence of the underpinning principles 
and the cogency of the reasoning. The final pages of this study evoke 
the position of later authors such as Scotus, Pietro Pomponazzi, 
Cajetan, Descartes, Hume, Kant, and J. S. Mill. Much research went into 
this clear and well-written book and the author shows a good acquain- 
tance with the relevant literature——Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philoso- 
phy “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, The Netherlands. 


PALMER, John A. Plato’s Reception of Parmenides. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. xiii + 294 pp. Cloth, $65.00—John Palmer begins his 
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academic writing career with a text concerning the at times fragmentary 
and widely scattered influence of Parmenides upon the Platonic corpus. 
A glimpse and reglimpse at the nuances that Palmer brings to light is 
worthwhile. The text makes use of footnotes, which, opposed to end- 
notes, facilitate a more rapid assimilation. A lengthy reference list 
guides the reader to paths of specific interest—this being important in 
the determination of the difference between Palmer's reading of Plato 
and Plato’s employment of Parmenides. The text is systematic in ap- 
proach and at times employs formal, logical equations in order to make 
its points clearer. Palmer explores Plato’s epistemology, metaphysics, 
and pursuit of specific problems. He demonstrates no intention to dis- 
cover an “accurate” Platonic interpretation of Parmenides. Instead he 
endeavors to determine the amount and extent of influence on the mind 
of Plato by snatching up segments and sometimes shreds of Parmenid- 
ian influence, a dialectical hermeneutic of Platonic art form. Plato inter- 
prets Parmenides; Palmer interprets Plato’s Parmenides. Thus with a 
metaphysic of interpretation and potential misinterpretation Palmer 
secondarily attempts an implied reconstruction of the creative process 
of Plato’s poetic prose genius. Still, this method of interpreting the in- 
terpretation is an apparent strength of the work, since the approach is 
not so simple as to ensure the boredom of the reader and the reader is 
obliged to scrutinize his or her own interpretation of Plato and Plato’s 
dialogue with Parmenides in order to determine his or her level of agree- 
ment with Palmer. Thus, Palmer certainly propels the reader toward a 
sort of speculation and philosophical inspiration in general, no doubt 
one of Plato’s intentions. Still one cannot escape the speculative aspect 
of the text. There is, after all because of the problematic manner in 
which ancient works come to us, little conclusive proof of the truth of 
Palmer’s-assertions besides his own, admittedly thorough, scholarship. 
Additionally, Plato himself may not have held the answers to the implicit 
questions that motivated Palmer since creative thinkers take inspiration 
from other thinkers without explicit acknowledgment. Palmer is thus 
out on a limb, yet he seems to have made ample preparations by thor- 
ough scholarship and he provides useful conjecture. He cites interpre- 
tive examples of Parmenidian influence in works of Plato and indeed 
there is need and room for speculation. 

However, danger seems to present itself when Palmer with a method- 
ology oriented in detail utilizes a particular interpretation of Parmenides 
and a similarly particular interpretation of Plato to discern where each 
thinker’s influence and creativity dwells in the Platonic corpus. He 
picks up scraps of Parmenides and brings them to light, thereby reveal- 
ing new problems and minute influences; even the slightest misconjec- 
ture will lead him down a path of rather serious mistakes. Still and all, 
he is careful. Palmer claims sophists made use of the Parmenidian as- 
sertion that there exists an inability to speak about what is not, clearly a 
Parmenidian notion, when defending their arbitrary, nihilistic positions. 
The idea is not new but the manner and level of detail in which Palmer 
makes use of his hermeneutic is. He claims that for Plato one must be 
able to speak of what is not as a defense against sophisticated nihilism, 
and he finds specific passages in Sophist relating to opinion and distor- 
tion of opinion’s epistemological status. Thus the difference between 
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knowledge and opinion becomes a Parmenidian problematic explored 
by Plato. Palmer illustrates Sophists’ misconstruction of Parmenides in 
that there is a significant difference between what is not (something) 
and what is not anything at all. Again, the detailed problems of Plato’s 
epistemology reveal bits and pieces of Parmenides and generate genu- 
ine problems that Plato addressed. One of the more interesting sections 
of the text occurs when Palmer shows how Plato makes use of Par- 
menides’ dialectical exercise in order to delve more deeply into specific 
philosophical problems; Plato illustrates and investigates specific points 
by a sort of metaphysic of examination. Thus Parmenides’ dialectical 
exercise becomes a part of Plato’s metaphysic. Still the entirety of Par- 
menides’ stance is not present in Plato and this illustrates a level of and 
a limit to agreement between the thinkers within the mind of Plato. 
Awareness of this adaptation helps to comprehend what use and rejec- 
tion of Parmenides Plato incorporates into his own work. The experi- 
enced Platonist and the lover of wisdom will find their views not chal- 
lenged but expanded, even if they are not in complete agreement with 
Palmer. They may light upon some portion of Plato’s interpretation of 
Parmenides that has been lost within Plato’s corrective assimilation.— 
Kirk Csoltko, Loyola University Chicago. 


RUDEBUSCH, George. Socrates, Pleasure and Value. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. xviii + 169 pp. Cloth, $35.00—How can Socrates 
maintain, as he appears to do, that both pleasure and virtue are the chief 
good? In the Gorgias, he declares that pleasure is not the good for hu- 
man beings. Consistently with this, he argues in the Apology and Crito 
that this good is virtue. Yet in the Protagoras, he can claim after all that 
it is pleasure. How can these positions be other than mutually contra- 
dictory? A common strategy among interpreters is to take the 
Protagoras as making concessions for the sake of argument, or merely 
experimenting with ideas. This cutting of the Gordian knot is repudi- 
ated by Professor Rudebusch. The answer he gives is that there are (at 
least) two possible accounts of pleasure; and the fact that Socrates ar- 
gues against pleasure as conceived in one way, in the Gorgias, is per- 
fectly compatible with his acceptance of it as envisaged in another, as il- 
lustrated by the Protagoras. If Socrates is commending the life of virtue 
as itself the most pleasurable, all inconsistency disappears. As Rude- 
busch says, this is not a matter of concern merely to scholars; if anyone 
were convinced by Socrates on the point, he or she might well be in- 
duced to make fundamental changes in his or her way of living. 

It has been held by some exegetes, for example C. C. W. Taylor and 
Justin Gosling, that the kind of pleasure on which Socrates casts asper- 
sions in the Gorgias is defective because it is evanescent. However, 
Rudebusch argues convincingly that this is not compatible with what we 
find in the text. Callicles, Socrates’ final and most formidable interlocu- 
tor in that dialogue, aspires to a whole life consisting of wealth, 
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reputation, and power. Nor should the pleasure in question be taken to 
be mere gratification of the senses. For Socrates, there are pleasures of 
the soul which have to be eschewed—in the form of acquisition of hon- 
ors and revenues, and possession of ships and dockyards. 

To show the plausibility of Socrates’ contention, Rudebusch proposes 
a distinction between “sensate” and “modal” pleasures. To use an exam- 
ple due to Gilbert Ryle, one may have “numerous flutters and flows” of 
excitement and self-approbation during a game of golf; and yet one may 
properly be said to derive pleasure from the game as a whole, and not 
just the flutters and flows. One’s enjoyment of the game as such would 
be an example of a modal pleasure. It is characteristic of modal plea- 
sures that they happen effortlessly yet without boredom, that they are 
occasions of positive anticipation, and that they provide a relief from 
worry and pain. So Socrates in the Apology can talk of death as a good 
thing, whether it is like a dreamless sleep, or rather a matter of migra- 
tion of the soul to another place. Rudebusch argues, with considerable 
ingenuity, that his argument on this point is seriously defensible, and 
that the many stock objections to it can be met with rational replies. On 
either account, says Socrates, death is better than most of the pleasures 
and goods of which human beings can have experience. Yet, it may be 
urged, for a state that one is in to be pleasurable, must one not be con- 
scious that it is happening, or at the very least be conscious? Rude- 
busch suggests that this objection depends on the error that all pleasure 
must be sensate. Also the first suggestion at least is belied by the fact 
that one’s absorption in, say, a good book, can surely obliterate all con- 
sciousness of the fact that one is absorbed in it. 

The author also has useful things to say about the “aporetic” form so 
famously characteristic of the Socratic dialogues. Why should an author 
first argue for a thesis, and then reject it, especially when, as is often the 
case here, the thesis was in all likelihood held by the author himself? 
Plato gives a hint on the matter in the Sophist, where the Stranger com- 
plains of Parmenides and others that they “used language too easily.” 
One only understands a position properly, he seems to be saying, when 
one has fully explored the reasoning that lies behind it. As Socrates puts 
the matter in the Meno, words without a tether are apt to run away and 
escape. Furthermore, two positions which are in fact deeply opposed 
may both be expressed by the same slogan; thus both Socrates (at least 
as Rudebusch interprets him) and Callicles can affirm the identity of 
pleasure with virtue, Socrates and Thrasymachus the excellence of the 
most profitable life. The aporetic method is intended above all as a sov- 
ereign remedy against that double ignorance, so frequently inveighed 
against by Socrates, whereby persons not only fail to know, but fail to 
know that they fail to know. 

Ihave encountered very few books that so refresh one’s experience of 
reading Plato —Hugo Meynell, University of Calgary. 
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SFENDONI-MENTZOU, Demetra, editor. Aristotle and Contemporary Science, 
volume 1. Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 2000. xiii + 301 pp. Cloth, $62.95—In 
1997 an international conference on Aristotle and modern science (un- 
derstood in a broad sense) took place in Thessaloniki. Aristotle’s view 
of nature—his criticism of the atomists, on the one hand, and modern 
science, on the other—seem to be widely opposed, but in recent years 
science has changed so much that scientists resort to certain basic no- 
tions of Aristotle’s natural philosophy to underpin their theories and 
make material nature more intelligible. In a first paper Hilary Putnam 
argues against Victor Gaston that Aristotle’s theory of cognition is a “di- 
rect realism” and not as many say a theory based on representation. 
Perception and thinking are in direct contact with things and their prop- 
erties (p. 9). In a charming comparison Bas C. van Fraassen argues that 
both tragedy and science are subspecies of representation. As in poetry, 
in science the inexplicable is kept off stage. John P. Anton is confident 
that the revival of Aristotle’s model of science can provide a solution to 
the question of the unity of the various sciences. He levels a stinging at- 
tack at Putnam’s interpretation of Aristotle’s theory of cognition. 
Lambros Couloubaritsis voices amazement that in Physics IV Aristotle 
says nothing about the creative capacity of time (p. 143), but believes 
that the notion of “appropriate time” (xaigoc) will bring this out. James 
R. Brown argues that the main stream of science stemming from the sev- 
enteenth century is a fusion of the Platonic and mechanic traditions, but 
that in recent years Aristotle has made an impressive comeback (p. 
160). He examines to what extent the notion of potentiality may be in 
agreement with and help explain certain physical facts perceived by 
common sense observation, although it does no justice to quantum “bi- 
zarreness” (p. 166). He sees better help in the Platonic account of for- 
mal causality (p. 171). Speaking about levels of reality Basarab 
Nicolescu believes that the universe is self-creating, showing an open 
structure. A flow of information traverses the various levels of reality. 
The notion of potency, we are told by Ephtichios Bitsakis, exercises 
quite some attraction on scientists. Indeed, Aristotle is a precursor of 
scientific realism, but his theories are marred by many inconsistencies: 
the Prime Mover, final causality, and entelechy contradict his dynamic 
view of nature and should be abandoned. In the transformation of mas- 
sive particles into nonmassive ones the actual mass becomes potential. 
Thomas M. Olshewsky points out that Aristotle has a differentiated no- 
tion of prime matter (p. 206) and rejects absolute prime matter (p. 207). 
Jagdish Hattiangadi suggests giving up the idea of substance (p. 282). 
Demetra Sfendoni-Mentzou also tackles “the always actual question” of 
what matter is for Aristotle. Nowadays the idea of stable particles has 
disappeared and we have to deal with what is potentially real (p. 257). 

An Aristotelian philosopher will be delighted because of so much in- 
terest by the scientists in basic Aristotelian theories, but will be baffled 
by the way in which certain fundamental doctrines of his are dealt with. 
Many articles display a lack of a philosophical understanding of what 
Aristotle really meant and of the cogency of his basic insights.—Leo J. 
Elders, Institute of Philosophy, “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, The Netheriands. 
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SFENDONI-MENTZOU, Demetra, HATTIANGADI, Jagdish, and JOHNSON, David M., 
editors. Aristotle and Contemporary Science, volume 2. Frankfurt: 
Peter Lang, 2001. xi +312 pp. Cloth, $62. 95—David Bostock revisits Ar- 
istotle’s theory of matter which was already discussed in some papers of 
volume 1. He warns the reader that Aristotle would have been surprised 
by the explanations some propose of his doctrine. Prime matter is, in 
the first place, the stuff the four elements are made of (p. 6); the ele- 
ments function in their turn as matter for still higher things. Bostock be- 
lieves that there are several ultimate kinds of matter which cannot 
change into one another. The atoms would be the basic elements of the 
bodies, a function fulfilled by matter according to Aristotle. Obviously 
Bostock does not distinguish between substantial and accidental reality. 
In a fine paper Gottfried Heinemann explains the sense of such terms as 
“nature,” “matter,” and “craft” in Aristotle. He attempts to approach 
matter not from the ontological point of view as a potential component 
of being, but as that which is used in artifacts. From there it comes to 
mean what underlies the coming-to-being of natural things (p. 31). Mau- 
rice Gagnon’s survey of Aristotle’s cosmology is quite to the point. Leib- 
niz continued in the same line, opposing Newton’s theory of absolute 
space. Aristotle and Leibniz are precursors of Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivist time and space. Wladislaw Krajewski argues that many contempo- 
rary philosophers of science are adherents of Aristotelian “possibilism” 
(p. 55). Nick Huggett sees a parallel between Aristotle’s image of the 
world and that of general relativity. There are three reasons for consid- 
ering Aristotle’s doctrine in the context of present day science: to seek 
solutions to contemporary problems; to further the interpretation of Ar- 
istotle’s doctrines; and to understand better the history of the develop- 
ment of scientific ideas (p. 64). We do think, however, that there is a se- 
rious risk of confounding the different levels one is talking about: the 
direct perception and search of the ontological status, on the one hand, 
an approach through hypothesis and particular theories considering ac- 
cidental aspects of bodies, on the other. Theodor M. Christidis draws at- 
tention to the need to make use of Aristotle’s notions of chance, potenti- 
ality, and a certain unpredictibility of the future, all quite close to 
modern scientific thought. The paper develops the concept of time as 
dislodging from its present state whatever it affects and sees in it an inti- 
mation of the law of entropy (p. 78). Developments in physics after 
Newton, Val Dusek argues, reinstated other causal accounts, returning 
to the pluralism of causes (p. 82). More than one kind of causality can 
be operating simultaneously. 

In the third section of the book we pass to the “logic-mathematics- 
methodology.” George Boger highlights the remarkable modernism of 
Aristotle’s logical work and speaks of a “promethean accomplishment” 
(p. 110). Anne G. J. Newstead discusses Cantor’s criticism of Aristotle’s 
view that points cannot make a continuum (p. 117 and following). Can- 
tor proceeded from the conception that the points of a continuum al- 
ready exist in actuality prior to the work of a human mathematician. 
August Bayonas deals with the term “exactness” in Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy, relating it to the clarity of the subject matter examined. Logical ex- 
actness is potentially immanent in empirical exactness (p. 185). Gio- 
vanni Boniolo rejects Potter’s criticism of Duhem: a trivial falsification 
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of a single proposition is impossible; only an entire system can be falsi- 
fied (p. 189). Is Aristotle’s yvyń what is nowadays known as a geno- 
type? David Gutiérrez-Giraldo believes it is indeed the chemically writ- 
ten Aoyos, present in a body. The comparison is interesting, but there is 
a confusion of substantial reality and accidental substructure. Ernst 

' Mayr argued in favor of individuals against essentialist thinking, but 
Paul Thompson defends the role and importance of the dynamic spe- 
cific essence. In the next section of the book some papers on psychol- 
ogy are presented. A. P. Bos states that the traditional interpretation of 
Aristotle’s definition of the soul as the form of a visible body is wrong 
(p. 187): the body is instrumental for the soul. Joseph Gonda offers a 

' pertinent criticism of the term “consciousness” as used to signify man’s 
psychic being. It makes us prisoners of Descartes and his successors. 
In reality the soul is immensely complex in its functions. According to 
Katerina Ierodiakonon, Aristotle’s theory of the emotions is an impor- 
tant contribution to philosophical psychology. The last section of the 
book has a paper on mathematical ethics. Stelios Virvidakis reminds us 
that the prudent person is a measure but not the source of morality (p. 
258). A last essay by Byron Kaldis deals with the connection between 
ethics and politics, describing next the way in which Kant sees the prob- 
lem.—Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, The 
Netherlands. 


SPADE, Paul Vincent, editor. The Cambridge Companion to Ockham. Cam- 
` bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. xvii + 420 pp. Cloth, $54.95; 
paper, $19.95—William of Ockham (1288-1347) is commonly regarded 
as one of the most important philosophers in the later medieval period. 
Recent years have witnessed a growing interest in Ockham’s thought, 
especially among analytically trained philosophers. This of course is 
not surprising, given the prominence of logical and semantic concerns 
in Ockham’s philosophy. For those wishing a philosophically rigorous 
introduction to Ockham’s thought this recent addition to the Cambridge 
Companion series should serve as a useful reference tool. The editor, 
Paul Spade, has brought together an excellent group of scholars, who 
provide extensive and highly sophisticated analyses of Ockham’s 
thought. The book promises to offer “a full discussion of all significant 
aspects of Ockham’s thought: logic, philosophy of language, metaphys- 
ics and natural philosophy, epistemology, ethics, action theory, political 
thought, and theology” (p. i). Although such a claim might invite some 
skepticism, the book’s fifteen chapters do indeed discuss a wide range 
of topics. Three chapters (Calvin Normore, Claude Panaccio, David 
Chalmers) discuss Ockham’s logic; two chapters (Paul Spade, Gyula 
Klima) are devoted to his metaphysics; an overview of his philosophy of 
nature is given in one chapter (André Goddu); and his epistemology is 
treated in two chapters (Eleonore Stump, Elizabeth Karger). Three 
chapters (Peter King, Marilyn McCord Adams, A. S. McGrade) address 
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ethical themes; one chapter (John Kilcullen) discusses Ockham’s politi- 
cal writings; and two chapters (Alfred Freddoso, Rega Wood) address 
theological concerns in Ockham. The book’s opening chapter (William 
Courtenay) describes the historical setting in which Ockham worked. 

For the most part, the essays provide helpful and often authoritative 
introductions to Ockham’s philosophical positions. The contributions 
by Spade (“Ockham’s Nominalist Metaphysics: Some Main Themes”) 
and Adams (“Ockham on Will, Nature, and Morality”) are particularly 
outstanding in this regard. Other essays offer provocative analyses of 
Ockham by way of comparison with earlier thinkers. Stump (“The 
Mechanisms of Cognition: Ockham on Mediating Species”) uses 
Aquinas’s species account of perception as a foil for understanding the 
motives behind Ockham’s distinction between intuitive and abstractive 
cognition. Freddoso (“Ockham on Faith and Reason”) draws upon 
Aquinas in examining Ockham’s views concerning the cognitive status 
of Christian theology. Other essays challenge traditional] readings of 
Ockham. Karger (“Ockham’s Misunderstood Theory of Intuitive and Ab- 
stractive Cognition”) corrects a textual misreading introduced by 
Philotheus Boehner, which lead subsequent scholars to claim that Ock- 
ham regarded intuitive cognitions as infallible and abstractive cogni- 
tions as deceptive. Also quite provocative is the essay by Chalmers (“Is 
There Synonymy in Ockham’s Mental Language?”), who challenges the 
standard view that Ockham rejected synonymy in mental language. This 
essay, however, ought to be read with some caution. The author offers 
several reasons why synonymy might exist in mental language, and he 
argues that the arguments against such synonymy are not conclusive. 
One of the strongest arguments, however, comes from Ockham himself: 
in Quodlibet V.8 he appears to deny mental synonymy. Faced with this 
textual problem Chalmers makes a curious reply: “In any case, I am try- 
ing to make a theoretical argument, not a textual one, about what Ock- 
ham should have held, rather than about what he did hold” (p. 87). 
Chalmers goes on to cite another text (Summa Logicae L6) to suggest 
that Ockham’s texts on mental synonymy are not consistent; however, it 
is by no means clear that a careful reading of this text supports the con- 
clusion that Chalmers wishes to draw. If Ockham did accept mental 
synonymy, Chalmers provides no textual evidence for it. 

Allin all The Cambridge Companion to Ockham should prove to be a 
valuable resource for those making their first forays into the texts of an 
important and often challenging late medieval thinker. It should also 
suggest new avenues for research on the part of advanced students.— 
Mark D. Gossiaux, Loyola University New Orleans. 


STAUFFER, Devin. Plato’s Introduction to the Question of Justice. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2000. vii + 144 pp. Paper, $16.95— 
This concise and well-written volume consists of a detailed interpreta- 
tion of the first book of Plato’s Republic and a somewhat Jess detailed 
interpretation of the beginning of the second book (to about 368c). The 
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interpretation is meant to show the superiority of the Socratic-Platonic 
inquiry into justice to those undertaken by Kant, on the one hand, and 
postmodernist antifoundationalism (for example, Rorty), on the other. 
The deep problem that the beginning of the Republic forces us to con- 
front is the tension between our ordinary understanding of justice and 
our understanding of our own good. It is precisely justice’s requirement 
that we honor it at the expense of our own good that seems to constitute 
its nobility. Yet that also renders it problematic. We know that justice is 
concerned with the good of all, yet we also want it to be good for us as 
individuals. Stauffer’s interpretation sees the first book of the Republic 
as an unfolding of this tension in its manifold complexity, thus revealing 
the depths of the problem with our ordinary understanding of justice 
that Kant takes as his measure. 

Stauffer begins with an account of Socrates’ exchanges with Cephalus 
and Polemarchus as bringing to light the ordinary understanding of jus- 
tice. The famous brief exchange with Cephalus shows that no simple 
rule can exhaust the nature of justice because our ordinary perception 
holds that justice and the rules that aim at it intend the good. No rules 
that yield the opposite can really be just. The subsequent exchange with 
Polemarchus suggests that justice is best understood as that which is fit- 
ting and thus that justice is related most strongly to knowledge rather 
than law. However, Socrates does not simply state this conclusion. 
Rather, he asks for another account of justice. Stauffer suggests that 
this silence points to the necessity of philosophic rule and its great ob- 
stacle: the fact that philosophers do not wish to rule precisely because 
ruling—however just—would conflict with their own good (pp. 51-5). 
The ordinary understanding of justice then is beset by the conflict be- 
tween the common good and the individual good. 

The importance of this question is powerfully reinforced by the entry 
of Thrasymachus into the discussion and his denial that justice is good 
for the just. It is in his discussion of Thrasymachus’ own motivations 
that Stauffer articulates his most distinctive thesis. While most readers 
see Thrasymachus as a kind of incarnation of injustice, Stauffer sug- 
gests that Thrasymachus is much more complicated, noting (a) Thrasy- 
machus’ tone of anger, and (b) that from a strictly selfish perspective, it 
does Thrasymachus no good to proclaim publicly his thesis that justice 
is a fraud. This combination of indignation and frankness suggests that 
Thrasymachus is not proclaiming his own rejection of justice, but ex- 
posing the injustice of rulers, rulers who should act justly, but do not. 
He is not praising tyrants, but blaming them. The deeper ground of 
Thrasymachus’ view is revealed to be his skepticism about the existence 
of a common good. He thinks that rulers as such should be just, but that 
since there is no common good justice would be foolishness and that no 
one could be obligated to be a fool. We are thus returned again to the 
problematic relationship between justice and goodness (pp. 95-8). 

Socrates’ defense of the goodness of justice, then, is based on an ac- 
ceptance of this problematic relationship. He also accepts (in his de- 
fense of justice) that justice is, after all, what people usually take it to 
be. Like many other readers of the Republic, Stauffer finds Socrates’ 
three arguments in defense of justice in the first book unconvincing. 
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The failure of these arguments more fully reveals the dilemma that is at 
the center of the whole of the Republic. The attempt to vindicate the 
goodness of justice, understood as devotion to and willingness to sacri- 
fice for the common good, tends to lead to the redefinition of justice be- 
yond recognition as, for example, the right order of one’s own soul. 
Nevertheless, our ordinary understanding of justice seems to include 
goodness. The discussion then reveals a problem with our ability to un- 
derstand justice in a way that comprehends as a whole all of what we 
mean by it (pp. 117-19). 

This problem is further considered in the rest of the Republic, but 
leads toward the problematic redefinition of justice as the right order of 
one’s own soul. Stauffer suggests that this is the outcome of Glaukon’s 
stated desire to see a defense of justice as the full flowering of human 
perfection and happiness at the beginning of the second book. The ex- 
amination of the ordinary understanding of justice, then, leads on to the 
question of the best life and to the later definition of justice as the rule 
of reason and the thesis that the most just man is the philosopher (pp. 
127-81). 

Stauffer does a fine job of supporting his claim that the first book of 
the Republic provides the essential foundation for the rest of the book 
by showing how it arises out of the most basic dilemma of the relation- 
ship of our ordinary understanding of justice and our own good. In this 
respect, his book is an important case for the unity of the dialogue 
against those who question this. He does a larger service by carefully 
specifying the ground of the difference between the Kantian account of 
justice and the Platonic. Laying out the classical alternative to modern 
views is usually the philosophical justification for the study of classical 
texts, but one rarely sees the stakes of the rivalry stated as cogently as 
they are here. Of course, the full consummation of this project would 
require a similarly careful study of the nuances of Kant’s own account. 
Stauffer’s work here is nevertheless a valuable beginning. While his 
footnotes to similar discussions in Aristotle are suggestive, one would 
like to see the same task carried through with similar rigor. One could 
also’ wish for the same sort of confrontation with historicist and utilitar- 
ian views. Finally, while Stauffer rightly connects the Kantian alterna- 
tive to contemporary political liberalism, especially that of Rawls, he 
does not suggest how our politics would look if the Platonic view were 
substituted for the Rawlsian. All of this would have required many more 
pages. Such is one’s gluttony for logoi on finishing what one hopes will 
be only the first course of a multi-course banquet.—V. Bradley Lewis, 
The Catholic University of America. 


VISKER, Rudi. Truth and Singularity: Taking Foucault into Phenomenol- 
‘ogy. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1999. x + 407 pp. Cloth, 
$180.50; paper, $49.00—Truth and Singularity discusses works of post- 
structuralism and phenomenology in order to establish a middle ground 
for relativism and universalism. The book consists of an introduction, 
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three sections, each containing 4 chapters, and a conclusion. The first 
section is entitled “Truth and Finitude.” In chapter 1 Heidegger's Being 
and Time establishes the inescapable embeddedness of authentic 
Dasein in the “they.” Authenticity is characterized by aletheia. In chap- 
ter 2 Visker compares Foucault with Heidegger. He claims that 
Heidegger is distinguished from Foucault by the ethos accompanying 
aletheia. Heidegger’s aletheia uncovers a Dasein that is situated in the ` 
mystery of being. The ethos of aletheia refers to a willingness to con- 
front this mystery. Chapter 3 assesses Habermas’s criticism of Foucault 
and Heidegger. Accordingly, Habermas’s pragmatism considers Fou- 
cault and Heidegger as framework relativists because both philosophers 
do not base validity on knowing. Visker contends that Habermas insists 
on a universal validity within horizons of meaning. This is contrasted 
with Foucault’s and Heidegger’s attempt to accept a finite truth due to 
being’s finitude’ necessitating circumspective concern for Dasein. 
Visker criticizes Habermas to neglect the need for an ethics regulating 
discourse and to neglect the subject in favor of intersubjectivity. In 
chapter 4 Visker argues that Merleau-Ponty’s “raw being” stands for a 
singularity that cannot be separated from its world. This acknowledg- 
ment of mineness calls for ethical considerations. 

The second section is entitled “A Silence Which Escapes Intersubjec- 
tivity.” Chapter 5 explicates Levinas’s ethics. It is based upon our free- 
dom to choose the Good or God. It is a God, who refuses to reveal him- 
self, who refuses to be sacral, but whose trace can be seen in the face of 
the other. Responsibility for the other is the holy alternative and a liber- 
ation from the evil of the il y a. This responsibility for the other, for the 
unknown face that is independent from its form, supersedes the Sar- 
trean hell where Mitsein is characterized by a perpetual master slave 
struggle. Levinas’s ethics asks for the choice of absolute altruism. 
Visker, however, questions whether the other’s face can be disentangled 
from his/her form. In chapter 6 Visker contends that Husserl considers 
the other as an alter ego. Though an alter ego is unknowable this does 
not prevent Husserl from using this inaccessibility to accept a transcen- 
dental relativism. Chapter 7, a study of Merleau-Ponty’s unfinished The 
Visible and the Invisible, and chapter 8 interpret Merleau-Ponty’s no- 
tion of “flesh.” Accordingly, Merleau-Ponty argues that perception leads 
to the situatedness of the subject who is thus endowed with a vertical 
history. Despite the resulting polymorphous character of subjectivity 
Merleau-Ponty insists on a common totality, that is the “flesh.” The 
“flesh” cannot be defined because it is intrinsically involved with our sit- 
uatedness. Though there is a common ground for subjectivity and inter- 
subjectivity, Visker considers this ontological feature to be insufficient 
for an ethics of tolerance. 

The third section has the title “The Loneliness of the Subject Unable 
to Disappear.” In chapter 9 Visker argues that for Levinas the choice for 
the ethical good is an egocentric choice for peace. It singularizes the 
subject in contrast to the sameness imposed by the il y a., Moreover, the 
acknowledgment of an unknowable face is also an acknowledgment of 
one’s own unique subjectivity. In chapter 10 Visker discovers many sim- 
ilarities between Derrida’s and Levinas’s understanding of alterity. 
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However, Derrida consider Levinas’s ethics with a God to be religion 
whereas Levinas sees Derrida’s ethics to nourish particularism. Levi- 
nas’s ethics depends on a clear separation between the finite and the in- 
finite, thus it depends on God. For both philosophers justice is seen as a 
limitation of one’s altruism. Levinas considers justice also as grace, 
which prevents justice from becoming a tribal bond. In chapter 11 
Visker further develops his arguments on intersubjectivity by analyzing 
Levinas’s and Sartre’s thoughts on the topic. Levinas’s distinction into 
form and face counteracts the Sartrean alienation that stems from the 
tension of the “for-the-other” and “for-itself.” Visker contends that Levi- 
nas’s alternative of the face and the form might be a product of “the 
Greek and Judaic traditions” (p. 348). He argues that each of us is in- 
debted to a heritage, such as race or color, that cannot be understood by 
the other or by us. Chapter 12 analyzes Richard Rorty’s Contingency, 
Irony and Solidarity. Rorty pleads for the distinction of private clubs 
and a neutral public sphere. Visker considers that to be impossible be- 
cause human beings require public recognition. Using Hannah Arendt’s 
work, Visker requires people to adapt a mask of real tolerance within 
the public sphere. 

In the conclusion Visker defines the decentered subject to be differ- 
ent from the other and to be dissociated within him/herself. Levinas’s 
ethics is criticized for contributing human dignity only to the face and 
not to form. Consequently, Visker places ethical dignity between the 
face and the form. 

Truth and Singularity is an outstanding philosophical exercise into 
the ethics of intersubjectivity that is conducted in a “baroque fashion” 
(p. 20). Visker’s manifold interpretations are thought provoking and 
prone to generate further excursions into ontology and ethics.—Erich P. 
Schellhammer, University of Regina. 


WARDY, Robert. Aristotle in China: Language, Categories and Translation. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000. xii + 170 pp. Cloth, 
$54.95— This book comprises two long chapters. The first chapter, enti- 
tled “The China syndrome, logical form, translation,” is a treatise on lin- 
guistic relativism with specific reference to Chinese language. It is not 
‘directly related to the title of the book, “Aristotle in China,” except by 
what it calls “the Aristotelian principle” implied in the “guidance and 
constraint hypothesis” of linguistic relativism. The writing of this chap- 
ter is motivated as a critical response to Angus Graham’s Disputers of 
the Tao, characterized by Robert Wardy as adhering itself to the “guid- 
ance and constraints hypothesis,” which means that the linguistic struc- 
ture of a particular language is either guiding or giving constraint to a 
certain way of philosophical thinking. Chapter 1 traces this position 
back to B. Worf’s Language, Thought and Reality (1956), which, on the 
basis of the Hopi language, propounds something similar to the guid- 
ance and constraint hypothesis. Then it shows the historical connection 
of this position to Levi-Bruhl’s Mentalité primitive and Von Humbolt’s 
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monograph Lettre à M. Abel-Rémusat sur la nature des formes gram- 
maticales en générale, et sur le genie de la langue chinois en particu- 
lier. For Robert Wardy, this hypothesis could be found also in philoso- 
phy of language, for example in Quine’s notion of “radical translation” 
and Davidson's critique of it. It is also extended to sinology as in the 
case of French sinologists such as Granet and Gernet, who were under 
the influence of Humboldt’s legacy. 

Then the chapter continues with five case studies, analyzing respec- 
tively the conditionals, the idea that Chinese language is a list of names, 
the idea of being, that of truth, and finally the relation between nouns 
and ontology. The main point of these case studies is to argue against 
any attempt to look at Chinese language through the looking glass of 
subject-predicate structure, the so-called Aristotelian principle, as the 
guidance and constraint principle. Though the author is not against any 
study of language in understanding a way of thinking, he says clearly 
that he is against those sinologists’ practice in understanding Chinese 
philosophy through the analysis of “fundamental linguistic structure.” 
As he puts it in conclusion, “the study of language does indeed have a vi- 
tal contribution to make, so long as we widen our gaze to take in not 
only the lesson of pragmatism and socio-linguistics, but also the field of 
rhetoric broadly conceived as the interpretation of persuasive strategies 
sensitive to an entire spectrum of cultural stimuli” (p. 63). 

Chapter 2, entitled “Aristotelian whispers,” is a valuable and probably 
the first detailed interpretive reading of the Ming-li tan, a Chinese 
translation of the Coimbra commentary on Aristotle’s Categories jointly 
done by F. Furdato and Li Chih-tsao in the seventeenth century. It does 
the following from time to time in confronting the Latin version and the 
Greek text of Aristotle. The author reads Aristotelian theory of catego- 
ries as a theory of predication, and thereby makes it relevant to the anal- 
ysis of the guidance and constraint hypothesis discussed in chapter 1. 
He makes it clear that “perhaps the governing idea of the Categories is 
that substance alone can serve as the subject in which items from other 
categories inhere” (p. 74). 

As a scholar in rhetoric, Robert Wardy quite often pays attention to 
the part of reader and the translator’s persuasive strategies. He has well 
defined the audience of the Chinese version of the Categories as those 
Chinese converts who could benefit from theology and philosophy. 
Also, he shows how the translators adapt themselves to Chinese cultural 
milieu by introducing Aristotle as having successful relations with pow- 
erful rulers and by mentioning the pious restoration of his birthplace— 
“in this respect Aristotle does very much better that Confucius himself, 
who consistently failed to win a permanent position of political influ- 
ence” (p. 94). 

Then this chapter discusses the Chinese translation of ten categories, 
among which two most important ones are analyzed more in detail: sub- 
stance and relation. The choice itself is very interesting because instead 
of Aristotelian metaphysics of substance and his “subject-predicate” lin- 
guistic structure, Chinese philosophy sustains ontology of relation. No- 
tice that Wardy’s discussion of relation precedes that of substance. He 
also mentions Aristotle’s distinction between “real relation according to 
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being” and “relation of reason.” The Chinese version itself is very sug- 
gestive of the Chinese emphasis on relation: “The first member of the 
analysis is things related according to being; its second member is 
things related according to what is said. Everything which has a ten- 
dency towards another essentially and naturally is a thing related ac- 
cording to being, such as matter and form, each of which tend towards 
the other essentially and naturally” (p. 137). 

This learned study of the Categories could be read with benefit for 
both philosophers and intellectual historians interested with Aristotle in 
China. However, if the whole book is intended to address “philoso- 
phers, classicists, Sinologists, linguists, anthropologists, and devotees of 
missionary studies throughout,” (p. ix) as its author says, then it might, 
be a bit too ambitious and too broad to focus on Aristotle and China, as 
the title of the book seems to promise. 

There are some errors in reference and translation to be corrected. 
For example, the Huan-yu Ch’iian (the second Chinese character of the 
title mistaken by Robert Wardy) is not a Chinese version of the De Caelo 
et Mundo, as Robert Wardy puts it, but that of De Coelo, as its original 
Latin title Commentarii Collegii Coimbriensis Societatis Jesu: In 
Quatuor Libros De Coelo Aristotelis Stagiritae indicates. In the “Refer- 
ences,” Fang Hao’s Chinese name and the title of his work are mistak- 
enly put (in two characters). Short of space, other problems of transla- 
tion will be left undiscussed in this short review.—Vincent Shen, 
University of Toronto. 
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Universalisability, Publicity, and Communication: Kant’s 
Conception of Reason, KATERINA DELIGIORGI 


By emphasizing the neglected communicative aspect of Kant’s account 
of rational autonomy, this article highlights the practical and social dimen- 
sions of Kant’s conception of reason. The article argues that rational auton- 
omy describes a type of reasoning that enables the thinker to reflect critically 
on his claims and those of others. Central to this is the capacity to adduce 
universalizable and public reasons, and crucially, to communicate with oth- 
ers. On Kant’s account, it is only in communication with others that the force 
of the requirements of critical reflection is recognized and their application 
to a particular case is tested, and indeed, contested. The conception of rea- 
son that emerges from this analysis of rational autonomy is that of a norm 
that depends for its validity on the structured freedom and open scrutiny of 
communication.—Correspondence to: K.Deligiori@apu.ac.uk 


Group Rights, Human Rights and Citizenship, DAVID MILLER 


Can group rights qualify as human rights or rights of citizenship, or sim- 
ply as justified legal rights? There is nothing conceptually improper in ascrib- 
ing rights to groups in virtue of the special interests that membership in a 
group entails. But it is harder to show that the interests that group rights 
might protect are sufficiently basic for them to count as human rights. (Raz’s 
account of collective rights, which makes the existence of a right depend on 
the number of interests that would be promoted by imposing a duty, is criti- 
cized here.) It is also difficult to specify such rights, as the example of the al- 
leged human right to self-determination shows. Rights of citizenship are jus- 
tified by appeal to a principle of equality, and this may itself license the 
differential treatment of individuals. In such cases, however, a measuring 
rod is required to establish when equality has been achieved, and it must be 
circumstances rather than choices that create the need for special treatment. 





*Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts. Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
are listed. 
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These considerations will prevent many, though not all, group rights 
from qualifying as rights of  citizenship—Correspondence to: 
david.miller@nuffield.ox.ac.uk 


Criticism and Captivity: On Genealogy and Critical Theory, DAVID 
OWEN 


The ‘essay advances five claims. First, there are (at least) two logically 
distinct forms of self-imposed, nonphysical constraint on our capacity for 
self-government: being held captive by an ideology and being held captive by 
a picture or perspective. Second, Critical Theory as ideologiekritik is di- 
rected to freeing us from captivity to an ideology; genealogy is directed to 
freeing us from captivity to a picture or perspective. Third, philosophers 
working within the tradition of Critical Theory have typically misinterpreted 
genealogy as a form of ideologiekritik. Fourth, this category mistake is the 
product of an illicit generalization of ideological captivity as the only form of 
self-imposed constraint on our capacity for self-government. Fifth, once this 

“craving for generality” is dispelled, we are able to grasp both genealogy and 
Critical Theory as addressing distinct aspects of Snhelvenment: —Corespone 
dence to: dowen@soton.ac.uk 


Genealogy and Subjectivity, MARTIN SAAR 


In Nietzsche as well as in Foucault, genealogy is the title of a complex 
theoretical program with three irreducible but interwoven aspects or dimen- 
sions. It is at the same time a mode of writing history or a historical method, 
a mode of evaluation or critique, and it should finally be understood and read 
as a specific textual practice or genre. On all of these three levels, however, 
there is a decisive and constitutive relation between genealogy and subjectiv- 
ity that comes into play in different forms. Genealogy, the article argues, in 
this trifold way always concerns subjects or selves: as the very objects of ge- 
nealogical historicization, as the ones whose mode of subjectivation is criti- 
cally exposed and who are asked to reflect critically on their own mode of be- 
coming, and as the virtual audience to whom the genealogical account is 
performatively addressed.—Correspondence to: saar@em.uni-frankfurt.de 


Houses, Flowers, and Frameworks: Mulhall and Cavell on the Moral 
of Skepticism, EDWARD WITHERSPOON 


In The Claim of Reason, Stanley Cavell argues that the skeptic ulti- 
mately means nothing by his words, but that nevertheless there’is a “moral of 
skepticism,” namely, that “the human creature’s . . . relation to the world as 
such, is not that of knowing.” Stephen Mulhall, in Stanley Cavell, interprets 
this as the view that human speech is made possible by our accepting a 
framework of propositions that we may not claim to know. The present es- 
say argues, first, that Mulhall’s notion of framework propositions is incom- 
patible with Cavell’s diagnosis:of the nonsensicality ‘of the skeptic’s utter- 
ances, and, second, that Mulhall’s antiskepticism amounts to a closet form of 
dogmatism. It suggests that the real moral of skepticism concerns not the re- 
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lation of the human subject to the world, but rather the unintelligibility of the 
conception of the world as an object to which the subject is supposed to be 
related.—Correspondence to: ewitherspoon@mail.colgate.edu 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 42, No. 2, June 2002 


Of Idols, Icons, and Aquinas’s Esse: Reflections on Jean-Luc Marion, 
MICHAEL B. EWBANK 


The reflections of Jean-Luc Marion on Aquinas’s notion of esse not only 
confirm the continued importance of the latter’s doctrines in the history of 
metaphysical speculation but also reveal intriguing convergences of concern 
between Aquinas and this significant postmodern thinker. Marion’s embrace 
of phenomenological’ reflection tinted with Barthean and Heideggerian 
themes in order to retrieve Neoplatonic “theo-ontology” ironically finds un- 
suspected corroborations along with important clarifications in Aquinas’s 
subtle assimilation of Neoplatonic sources and his rigorous causal analyses 
of the metaphysical constitution of things and knowledge. 


Against the Functionalist Reading of Aristotle’s Philosophy of 
Perception and Emotion, ERIC F. LAROCK 


. Examining the literature on Aristotelian psychology can leave one with 
the impression that his theory of perception and emotion is credible prima- 
rily because it accords with contemporary functionalism, a physicalist theory 
that has achieved orthodoxy in contemporary philosophy of mind. In the au- 
thor’s view, squeezing Aristotle into a functionalist mold is a mistake, for 
functionalism entails at least two theses that Aristotle would reject: (1) that 
material types make no essential difference to perception and emotion (and 
to mental states in general), and (2) that mental states are reducible to func- 
tional states of matter (a reductionism of the token-specific sort). Against 
these functionalist ‘theses, Aristotle would include within his analysis of hu- 
man perception and emotion (and other psychological activities) the biologi- 
cal material and the characteristic operations associated with it. Although 
Aristotle would insist that this biological material makes an essential differ- 
ence to conscious experience, conscious experience is not reducible to its bi- 
ological basis. The author defends the positions that Aristotle’s philosophy 
of perception and'emotion is not compatible with contemporary functional- 
ism and that conscious experience of perception and emotion is irreducible 
to its essential biological basis. 
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What Has J. L. Austin to Do with Confucius? HULCHIEH LOY 


In the first chapter of Confucius: The Secular as Sacred, Herbert Finga- 
rette argues that in the Analects Confucius holds the essence of human virtue 
to be a kind of magic power and this magic can be explained in terms of J. L. 
Austin’s analysis of the “performative utterance.” This paper attempts to ex- 
plicate what Fingarette’s claims concerning magic and the “performative” 
amount to. The author argues that even though there is something to the un- 
derlying spirit of Fingarette’s project, he either misused or simply misunder- 
stood Austin and, because of this misuse or misunderstanding, he has possi- 
bly misunderstood Confucius as well. 


Schopenhauer as Epistemologist: A Kantian against Kant, 
DOUGLAS JAMES McDERMID 


An examination of Schopenhauer’s epistemology can considerably en- 
hance our appreciation of his philosophical achievement in at least three ma- 
jor ways: first, by shedding light on the unity and internal coherence of his 
system (especially on the relation between its epistemological and metaphys- 
ical components); second, by clearly revealing some of his fundamental dis- 
agreements with Kant; and, finally, by making it plain that he is less removed 
from the mainstream epistemology-centered tradition of modern philosophy 
than some (including many of his detractors) have supposed. To make good 
on these claims, the author addresses three questions about his epistemol- 
ogy: (1) Does Schopenhauer accept a foundationalist theory of epistemic jus- 
tification? (2) On what grounds does he reject skepticism concerning our 
knowledge of the external world? and (8) In what does he think the true 
philosophical significance of skepticism consists? 


African Sage Philosophy and Socrates: Midwifery and Method, GAIL 
M. PRESBEY 


The paper explores the methodology and goals of H. Odera Oruka’s sage 
philosophy project. Oruka interviewed wise persons who were mostly illiter- 
ate and from the rural areas of Kenya to show that a long tradition of critical 
thinking and philosophizing exists in Africa, even if there is no written 
record. His descriptions of the role of the academic philosopher turned inter- 
viewer varied, emphasizing their refraining from imposition of their own 
views (the social science model), their adding their own ideas (like Plato), or 
their midwifery in helping others give birth to their own ideas (like Socrates). 
The accuracy and consistency of the various metaphors used by Oruka is the 
main focus of the article’s analysis. The article sums up the shortcomings of 
Oruka’s method as well as its strengths and concludes with Oruka’s challenge 
to academic philosophers to rethink their own roles in society. 


Extending Spinoza... For the Love of God! Spinoza, Lévinas, and 
the Inadequacy of the Body, F. SCOTT SCRIBNER 


In his Ethics Spinoza maintains that God’s essence is expressed as both’ 
thought and extension. Despite this claim, however, Spinoza’s very definition 
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of truth, understood as adequation, would seem to reduce the aspect of ex- 
tension to an exclusively intellectual paradigm. The author questions the ex- 
tent to which a body remains a body throughout the Ethics in the transition 
from the first knowledge of the imagination to the highest knowledge of ade- 
quate ideas. As a way to think beyond the totality of adequation, the author 
turns to Emmanuel Lévinas’s distinction between totality and infinity. The 
article references Lévinas in order to highlight certain impasses within 
Spinoza’s system and to serve as a possible alternative articulation of an ex- 
tensional love of God. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 40, No. 1, January 2002 


Cicero on His Academic Predecessors: The Fallibilism of Arcesilaus 
and Carneades, HARALD THORSRUD 


In this paper the author argues that Cicero’s fallibilist account of his pre- 
decessors should be preferred to the dialectical interpretation that has been 
accepted by most contemporary scholars. According to the dialectical view, 
the Academics never accept any of the premises or conclusions of their own 
arguments. Their sole purpose is refutation. This account, the author argues, 
stresses to the point of breaking, the Academics insistence that they are the 
true heirs of Socratic philosophy. Specifically, the article offers two major 
considerations in support of the author’s view. First, the dialectical interpre- 
tation does not explain the Academics’ practical criteria as well as Cicero’s 
fallibilist interpretation does. And second, the dialectical interpretation 
forces us to attribute to Cicero fundamental errors in his understanding of his 
predecessors. And yet, in Cicero’s dialogues we find our most sympathetic 
and extensive source for the views of the Academics. 


Instantaneous Change and the Physics of Sanctification: ‘Quasi- 
Aristotelianism’ in Henry of Ghent’s Quodlibet XV.13, SUSAN 
BROWER-TOLAND 


Recent scholars have identified Henry of Ghent’s (d. 1293) Quodlibet 
XV.13 as the source of an unusual theory of change referred to as “quasi-Aris- 
totelianism”—a label coined to describe a fourteenth-century account of 
change that purports to be Aristotelian, but in fact is not. In this paper the au- 
thor argues that, although Henry’s views of change are not quasi-Aristotelian 
in the ordinary sense of the term, there is nonetheless a sense in which they 
may be called “quasi-Aristotelian.” As the article demonstrates, Henry’s sus- 
tained attempt to make sense of the claim that the Virgin Mary, though not 
born immaculate, was in sin only for the first instant of her existence forces 
him to defend the possibility of reverse continuous motion—something that 
was just as controversial and out-of-keeping with standard medieval interpre- 
tations of Aristotle’s Physics as the views of ordinary quasi-Aristotelians. 
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Color, Space, and Figure in Locke: An Interpretation of the 
Molyneux Problem, LAURA BERCHIELLI 


The standard interpretation of the Molyneux problem, that of Berkley, 
treats the general difference between ideas of figure as received by sight and 
by touch. This article maintains that Locke’s answer to the Molyneux prob- 
lem does not deal with the relationship between ideas of sight and ideas of 
touch, but rather the visual perception of shape. Working mainly with the 
first edition of the Essay, the author defends the thesis that Locke grants it 
possible for sight, under certain conditions, to receive ideas of three-dimen- 
sional figures. This possibility is explained by proposing a model of visual 
shape-perception which incorporates time and movement. 


The Concept of Disinterestedness in Eighteenth-Century British 
Aesthetics, MILES RIND 


British writers of the eighteenth century such as Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson are widely thought to have used the notion of disinterestedness to 
distinguish an aesthetic mode of perception from all other kinds. This histor- 
ical view originates in the work of Jerome Stolnitz. Careful examination of 
the texts cited by Stolnitz reveals that none of the writers in question pos- 
sessed the notion of disinterestedness that has been used in later aesthetic 
theory, and that they had no notion of a specifically aesthetic mode of per- 
ception. Their concept of taste is essentially different from Stolnitz’s concept 
of the aesthetic attitude. 


Logic and the Inexpressible in Frege and Feidenger, EDWARD 
WITHERSPOON 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 40, No. 2, April 2002 


Aristotle’s Painful Path to Virtue, HOWARD J. CURZER 


According to Burnyeat, Aristotle thinks that people learn to identify vir- 
tuous acts by being told which acts are virtuous and by habitually performing 
them. People then come to desire virtuous acts by taking pleasure in per- 
forming them. The article raises several objections to Burnyeat’s interpreta- 
tion including the surprising observation that Aristotle stipulates that virtu- 
ous acts are not typically pleasant for learners, or even for virtuous people. 
The author maintains that according to Aristotle, pain rather than pleasure 
drives moral progress. People come to desire virtuous acts through internal- 
izing punishment, that is, learning to feel aidds (shame, guilt, remorse). In- 
ternalizing punishment is internalizing values as well as desires. So by learn- 
ing to feel atdds, people are choosing to lead the virtuous life. Aizdds not 
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only emphasizes that certain acts in certain situations are wrong, it also sets 
people thinking about which acts should be performed, instead. Aid6s is felt 
with respect to acts done by others and acts under consideration as well as 
acts done. So the pain of vicarious, retrospective, and prospective aidds pro- 
vokes the ability to identify virtuous acts. 


Aquinas’s Concept of Infinity, JOHN TOMARCHIO 


Robert Desgabets’s Representation Principle, MONTE COOK 


For Desgabets, that we cannot think of what does not exist is the most 
fundamental principle and the indubitable foundation of all truth. Desga- 
bets’s main direct argument for this principle, which the author calls the Rep- 
resentation Principle, is from the intentionality of thought: thoughts are of 
something, so what one thinks of must exist. Although it is interesting to 
compare Desgabets’s account of intentionality with the accounts of Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, and Arnauld, this direct argument is unimpressive. Des- 
gabets’s defense of the Representation Principle against numerous apparent 
counterexamples is much more impressive. The article clarifies and gives 
some needed structure to this defense. Desgabets’s defense of the Represen- 
tation Principle is interesting as a sustained defense of a position whose ini- 
tial plausibility is almost nil, and the defense needs interpretation because its 
structure is not obvious. 


Locke’s Primary Qualities, ROBERT A. WILSON 


Unlike the primary-secondary distinction and secondary qualities them- 
selves, primary qualities per se have received very little attention from Locke 
commentators and Lockean philosophers, and most passing discussion has 
implied that Locke’s Essay ILviii expresses some wavering or even confusion 
about what the primary qualities are. The author argues, following Peter Al- 
exander in his Ideas, Qualities, and Corpuscles, that there is more structure 
to the various lists of primary qualities that Locke provides than is usually 
thought, but that contrary to Alexander’s own views all twenty-six putative 
lists of primary qualities in Iviii name only primary qualities. The paper de- 
fends an interpretation of Locke’s conception of a primary quality that takes 
Locke's lists at face value and that shows how this conception coheres with 
more general features of Locke’s philosophy. 


Performing the Categories, PHILLIP R. SLOAN 
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Humean Compatibilism, HELEN BEEBEE and ALFRED MELE 


Humean compatibilism is the combination of a Humean position on 
laws of nature and the thesis that free will is compatible with determinism. 
This article’s aim is to situate Humean compatibilism in the current debate 
among libertarians, traditional compatibilists, and semicompatibilists about 
free will. The authors argue that a Humean about laws can hold that there is 
a sense in which the laws of nature are “up to us” and hence that the leading 
style of argument for incompatibilism—the consequence argument—has a 
false premise. The authors also display some striking similarities between 
Humean compatibilism and libertarianism, an incompatibilist view. For ex- 
ample, standard libertarians face a problem about luck, and this article 
shows that Humean compatibilists face a very similar problem.—Correspon- 
dence to: helen.beebee@man.ac.uk, almele@mailer.fsu.edu 


Vagueness and Mathematical Precision, ROY T. COOK 


One of the main reasons for providing formal semantics for languages is 
that the mathematical precision afforded by such semantics allows us to 
study and manipulate the formalization much more easily than if we were to 
study the relevant natural languages directly. Michael Tye and R. M. Sains- 
bury have argued that traditional set-theoretic semantics for vague languages 
are all but useless, however, since this mathematical precision eliminates the 
very phenomenon (vagueness) that we are trying to capture. Here we meet 
this objection by viewing formalization as a process of building models, not 
providing descriptions. When we are constructing models, as opposed to ac- 
curate descriptions, we often include in the model extra “machinery” of some 
sort in order to facilitate our manipulation of the model. In other words, 
while some parts of a model accurately represent actual aspects of the phe- 
nomenon being modeled, other parts might be merely artefacts of the partic- 
ular model. With this distinction in place, the criticisms of Sainsbury and Tye 
are easily dealt with—the precision of the semantics is artefactual and does 
not represent any real precision in vague discourse. Although this solution to 
this problem is independent of any particular semantics, a detailed account 
of how we would distinguish between representor and artefact within Dor- 
othy Edgington’s degree-theoretic semantics is presented.—Correspondence 
to: rtc1@st-andrews.ac.uk 
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Theories of Meaning and Logical Constants: Davidson versus Evans, 
JIM EDWARDS 


Donald Davidson has claimed that a theory of meaning identifies the 
logical constants of the object language by treating them in the phrasal axi- 
oms of the theory, and that the theory entails a relation of logical conse- 
quence among the sentences of the object language. Section 1 offers a pre- 
liminary investigation of these claims. In Section 2 the claims are rebutted by 
appealing to Evans’s paradigm of a theory of meaning. Evans’s theory is de- 
liberately blind to any relation of logical consequence among the sentences 
of the object language, and entails only what Evans takes to be a distinct and 
deeper relation of structural validity among the sentences of the object lan- 
guage. In Section 3 the author turns to Evans’s motivation in order to com- 
pare the two paradigms of a theory of meaning. Evans laid down criteria un- 
der which a theory of meaning gives what he called a “transcendent” 
-semantic classification of the lexicon of the object language, in contrast to a 
mere “immanent” classification. However, when these criteria are applied 
we find that, pace Evans, they favor Davidson’s paradigm over Evans’s. In 
the final section the article shows that Evans’s conception of structural con- 
sequence turns out to be a deeper formulation of logical consequence.—Cor- 
respondence to: j.edwards@philosophy.arts.gla.ac.uk 


Just as Beautiful but not (Necessarily) a Supertask, JOHN PEREZ 
LARAUDOGOITIA 


In this paper the author puts forward a simple case of a dynamical 
system which can exhibit both the indeterminism linked to escape to infinity 
and that linked to self-excitation. The case depends neither on the 
gravitational interaction between particles nor on their mutual collisions, and 
thus reveals the existence of a new kind of constraint that Newton’s laws lay 
on the predictive power of classical dynamics.—Correspondence to: 
ylppelaj@vc.ehu.es 


“Yes,” “No” and “Can't Say,” MICHAEL DUMMETT 


Price and Rumfiti on Rejective Negation and Classical Logic, 
PETER GIBBARD 


Unilateralism Disarmed: A Reply to Dummett and Gibbard, IAN 
RUMFITT 


Owing, Justifying, and Rejecting, F. M. KAMM 
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Descartes and.the Voluntariness of Belief, JOHN COTTINGHAM 


This paper explores how far Descartes’s theory of belief is affected by 
the tension between the idea of correct belief as something that is deter- 
mined by the truth and the idea of belief as something that is within our vol- 
untary control. The author suggests that the Cartesian account does a tolera- 
bly good job of resolving this tension. Though doing full justice to the 
causality which makes belief in clearly and distinctly perceived truths a fully 
determined process (constrained by the irresistibility of the “natural light”), 
Descartes also manages to allow genuine freedom and autonomy to the hu- 
man epistemic inquirer. The main focus is on the Fourth (and to some extent 
the First) Meditation; in evaluating Descartes’s position, some comparisons 
and contrasts are drawn with the earlier views of Plato and the later views of 
Hume. The paper concludes with some reflections on Descartes’s account of 
religious belief, and the “supernatural light” of faith. 


Taking It to Heart: What Choice Do We Have? JENNIFER CHURCH 


We may know that someone has died, or that a defendant is guilty, or 
that a theory in physics is true, without yet “taking it to heart.” In such cases, 
there is a certain lack of depth to our beliefs. The article considers what such 
depth consists in and to what extent it is under our control’ Bernard Will- 
iams’s classic argument against the possibility of choosing belief is discussed 
in some detail, as are the claims of L. Jonathan Cohen and others who main- 
tain that we can control what we accept but not what we believe. In contrast 
to these authors, this author maintains that there are at least two important 
ways in which we can and should control what beliefs we take to heart. 


Epistemic Akrasia, DAVID OWENS 


Epistemic Responsibility: A Dilemma, STEPHEN HETHERINGTON 


This paper contains an argument against the viability of the project of 
trying to understand epistemic responsibility by analogy with moral responsi- 
bility. A dilemma, it is argued, afflicts that project. In developing the di- 
lemma, attention is paid to the principle of alternate possibilities. Authors 
discussed include Frankfurt, Pettit and Smith, and Wolf. 
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Resolving the Responsibilism Dilemma: A Reply to Hetherington, 
GORDON BARNES 


The first horn of Hetherington’s dilemma turns on the fact that the con- 
cept of responsibility is neutral between positive appraisal and negative ap- 
praisal. So responsibility is at most a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for positive appraisal. Hetherington is right about this, but it is innocuous to 
the responsibilist claim that responsibility is a necessary condition of justifi- 
cation. This brings one to the second horn of the dilemma. If the Principle of 
Alternate Possibilities correctly states a necessary condition of responsibil- 
ity, and if responsibility is necessary for epistemic justification, then an agent 
who was essentially perfectly rational could not have an epistemically justi- 
fied belief, because he could not have done otherwise than to form his beliefs 
in a perfectly rational way. But surely an agent who was essentially perfectly 
rational would be epistemically justified. So if the Principle of Alternate Pos- 
sibilities is true, then epistemic responsibility is not necessary for epistemic 
justification. The article’s response to Hetherington has two parts. First, the 
author argues that when the logical consequences of essential perfect ratio- 
nality are seen clearly, the intuition that such an agent would have justified or 
unjustified beliefs is weakened considerably. However, the author does not 
rest his case on rejecting Hetherington’s intuitions. Rather, he goes on to ar- 
gue that even if an-essentially perfectly rational person could be justified in 
some sense, this is not inconsistent with a responsibilist account of justifica- 
tion in another and equally important sense. 


Responsible Believers, MARK LEON 
Clearing Space for Dawasiic Voluntarism, NISHI SHAH 
Desiring to Believe, GRACE YEE 

Conundrums of Belief Self-Control, JONATHAN ADLER 


Epistemological Skepticism(s) and Rational Self-Control, BRIAN 
RIBEIRO 


Ribeiro aims to do two things in this paper. First, he attempts to illus- 
trate an interesting pattern of argument that can be found in Hume’s work. 
Next, he employs this Humean pattern of argument to show that 4f there is a 
cogent and intuitive argument for any form of epistemological skepticism, 
which despite its cogency and intuitiveness has a (literally) unbelievable con- 
clusion, then we lack a very important form of doxastic self-control, which 
Ribeiro calls rational self-control (RSC), over the beliefs problematized by 
that skeptical argument. Thus, (1) the challenge posed by skepticism is even 
deeper and more radical than commonly supposed: If any form of skepticism 
proves unanswerable and yet unbelievable, then we demonstrably lack RSC 
in the domain problematized by that form of skepticism. Thus, (2) one’s 
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views on skepticism may entail definite views on (at least one form of) dox- 
astic self-control—Correspondence to: brian.ribeiro@mail.wvu.edu 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 52, No. 208, July 2002 


Wittgenstein on Metaphysical/Everyday Use, GORDON BAKER 


Wittgenstein remarked, “What we do is to bring words back from their 
metaphysical to their everyday use”(PI §116). On this basis, his “later philos- 
ophy” is generally regarded as a version of “ordinary language philosophy.” 
He is taken to criticize philosophers for making (“metaphysical”) statements 
which deviate in different ways from the everyday use of some of their com- 
ponent expressions. The author marshals textual evidence for another read- 
ing of this remark, and shows that he used “metaphysical” in a traditional 
way, namely, to describe philosophical attempts to delineate the essence of 
things by establishing necessities and impossibilities. On his conception, “ev- 
eryday” simply means “nonmetaphysical” (in this precise sense). Compari- 
sons of philosophical utterances with nonphilosophical uses of words are 
meant to call attention to this crucial distinction—Correspondence to: 
gordon.baker@st-johns.oxford.ac.uk 


Underdetermination, Holism and the Theory/Data Distinction, 
SAMIR OKASHA 


The article examines the argument that scientific theories are typically 
“underdetermined” by the data, an argument that has often been used to com- 
bat scientific realism. The author deals with two objections to the underde- 
termination argument: (i) that the argument conflicts with the holistic nature 
of confirmation, and (ii) that the argument rests on an untenable theory/data 
dualism. The article discusses possible responses to both objections, and ar- 
gues that in both cases the proponent of underdetermination can respond in 
ways which are individually plausible, but that the best response to the first 
objection conflicts with the best response to the second. Consequently, un- 
derdetermination poses less of a problem for scientific realism than has often 
been thought.—Correspondence to: so5@york.ac.uk 


Supervaluations and the Problem of the Many, NEIL McKINNON 


Supervaluational treatments of vagueness are currently quite popular 
among those who regard vagueness as a thoroughly semantic phenomenon. 
Peter Unger’s “problem of the many” may be regarded as arising from the. 
vagueness of our ordinary physical-object terms, so it is not surprising that 
supervaluational solutions to Unger’s problem have been offered. The author 
argues that supervaluations do not afford an adequate solution to the prob- 
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lem of the many. Moreover, the considerations the article raises against the 
supervaluational solution tell also against the solution to the problem of the 
many which is suggested by adherents of the epistemic theory of vague- 
ness.—Correspondence to: ngmck@start.com.au 


Autism, Empathy and Moral Agency, JEANETTE KENNETT 


Psychopaths have long been of interest to moral philosophers since a 
careful examination of their peculiar deficiencies may reveal what features 
are normally critical to the development of moral agency. What underlies the 
psychopath’s amoralism? A common and plausible answer to this question is 
that the psychopath lacks empathy. Lack of empathy is also claimed to be a 
critical impairment in autism, yet it is not at all clear that autistic individuals 
share the psychopath’s amoralism. How is empathy characterized in the liter- 
ature, and how crucial is empathy, so described, to moral understanding and 
agency? The author argues that an examination of moral thinking in high- 
functioning autistic people supports a Kantian rather than a Humean account 
of moral agency.—Correspondence to: jeanette.kennett@arts.monash.edu.au 


The Apology Paradox and the Non-Identity Problem, NEIL LEVY 


Janna Thompson has outlined “the apology paradox,” which arises 
whenever people apologize for an action or event upon which their existence 
is causally dependent. She argues that a sincere apology seems to entail a 
wish that the action or event had not occurred, but that we cannot sincerely 
wish that events upon which our existence depends had not occurred. The 
author argues that Thompson’s paradox is a backward-looking version of 
Parfit’s (forward-looking) “nonidentity problem,” where backward- and for- 
ward-looking refer to the perspective of an agent apologizing for or contem- 
plating an action. The temporal perspective of the agent gives us the tools 
with which to dissolve the air of paradox which surrounds these problems. 
Each is best grasped from one temporal perspective, but the paradoxes arise 
when we attempt to examine it simultaneously from another. The evalua- 
tions appropriate to the apology paradox and the nonidentity problem are 
therefore time-indexed.—Correspondence to: nlevy@csu.edu.au 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 62, No. 1, January 2001 


Understanding Alien Morals, GOPAL SREENIVASAN 


Anthropologists often claim to have understood an ethical outlook that 
they nevertheless believe is largely false. Some moral philosophers—for ex- 
ample, Susan Hurley—argue that this claim is incoherent because under- 
standing an ethical outlook necessarily involves believing it to be largely true. 
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To.reach this conclusion, they apply an argument of Donald Davidson’s to the 
ethical case. The author’s central aim is to defend the coherence of the an- 
thropologists’ claim against this argument. To begin, the author specifies a 
candidate-language that contains a significant number of alien thick descrip- 
tions. A thick description is a term that has both descriptive and evaluative 
content, for example, “courageous.” The article then argues that, because of 
its alien thick descriptions, this candidate-language cannot be interpreted by 
someone who adheres to the strictures of Davidson’s account of interpreta- 
tion. To complete the criticism, the author demonstrates that the meaning- 
fulness of this candidate-language cannot be impugned on Davidson’s own 
terms. This involves showing that an interpreter’s correctly assigning truth- 
conditions, expressed in his own language, to sentences featuring alien thick 
descriptions is consistent with his believing those sentences to be false.— 
Correspondence to: gopalsreenivasan@hotmail.com 


3 


What Moore’s Paradox Is About, CLAUDIO DE ALMEIDA 


_ On the basis of arguments showing that none of the most influential 
analyses of Moore’s paradox yields a successful resolution of the problem, a 
new analysis of it is offered. It is argued that, in attempting to render verdicts 
of either inconsistency or self-contradiction or self-refutation, those analyses 
have all failed to explain satisfactorily why a Moore-paradoxical proposition 
is such that it cannot be rationally believed. According to the proposed solu- 
tion put forward here, a Moore-paradoxical proposition is one for which the 
believer can have no nonoverridden evidence. The arguments for this claim 
make use of some of Peter Klein’s views on epistemic defeasibility. It is fur- 
ther suggested that this proposal may have important meta-epistemological 
implications.—Correspondence to: cdeal@zaz.com.br 


Temporal Phase Pluralism, DAVID BRADDON-MITCHELL and 
CAROLINE WEST 


Some, theories of personal identity allow some variation in what it takes 
for a person to survive from'context to context; and sometimes this is deter- 
mined by the desires of person-stages or the practices of communities. This 
leads to problems for decision making in contexts where what is chosen will 
affect personal identity. This article solves such problems by allowing that 
there can be a plurality of persons constituted by a sequence of person 
stages. This illuminates difficult decision-making problems when persons 
have to choose between different i oeng choices. —Correspondence to: 

. dbm@mail.usyd.edu.au 


Putting the Image Back in Imagination, AMY KIND 


Despite their intuitive appeal and a long philosophical history, imagery- 
based accounts of the imagination have fallen into disfavor in contemporary 
discussions. The philosophical pressure to reject such accounts seems to 
derive, from-two distinct sources. First, the fact that mental images have 
proved difficult to accommodate within a scientific conception of mind has 
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led to numerous attempts to explain away their existence, and this in tum 
has led to attempts to explain the phenomenon of imagining without 
reference to such ontologically dubious entities as mental images. Second, 
even those philosophers who accept mental images in their.ontology have 
worried about what seem to be fairly obvious examples of imaginings that . 
occur without imagery. In this paper, the author aims to relieve both these 
points of philosophical pressure and, in the process, develop'a new imagery- 
based account of the imagination: the imagery model.—Correspondence to: 
akind@benson.mckenna.edu 


Mental Causation versus Physical Causation: No Contest, 
CRAWFORD L. ELDER 


Common sense supposes thoughts can cause bodily movements and 
thereby bring about changes in where the agent is or how his surroundings 
are. Many philosophers suppose that any such outcome is realized in a com- 
plex state of affairs involving only microparticles; that previous microphysi- 
cal developments were sufficient to cause that state of affairs; hence that, 
barring overdetermination, causation by the mental is excluded. This paper 
argues that the microphysical swarm that realizes the outcome is an accident 
(Aristotle) or a coincidence (David Owens) and has no cause, though each 
component movement in it has one. Mental causation faces no competition 
“from below.”—Correspondence to: crawford.elder@uconn.edu 


Does Freudian Theory Resolve “The Paradoxes of Irrationality”? 
ADOLF GRUNBAUM 


This paper consists of two related parts: L A detailed critique of Donald 
Davidson’s thesis—in his “The Paradoxes of Irrationality’—that “any satis- 
factory [explanatory] view [of irrationality] must embrace some of Freud’s 
most important theses” (p. 290). The author argues that this conclusion is 
doubly flawed: (i) Davidson’s case for it is logically ill-founded, and (ii) its 
Freudian plaidoyer is also factually false. II. Relatedly, in the second part, the 
author confutes the recent arguments given by Marcia Cavell, Thomas Nagel, 
and ‘others, to establish that psychoanalytic causal explanations of irrational- 
ity are epistemically justified, because they are extensions of the desire-cum- 
belief pattern of accounting for intentional actions. As a corollary, it be- 
comes clear that these authors have failed to undermine the author’s episte- 
mological strictures on the foundations of psychoanalysis.—Correspondence 
to: grunbaum+@pitt.edu 


Varieties of Vagueness, TRENTON MERRICKS 


According to one account, vagueness is “metaphysical.” The friend of 
metaphysical vagueness believes that for some object and some property, 
there can be no determinate fact of the matter whether that object exempli- 
fies that property. A second account maintains that vagueness is due only to 
ignorance. According to the epistemic account, vagueness is explained com- 
pletely by and is nothing over and above our not knowing some relevant fact 
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or facts. These are the minority views. The dominant position maintains that 
there is a third possible variety of vagueness, linguistic vagueness; and, it 
goes on to insist, all vagueness is of this third-variety. The author argues, 
however, that linguistic vagueness is not a third variety of vagueness. Either 
it is a species of metaphysical vagueness or a kind of ignorance. And this, the 
author argues, makes trouble for the claim that all vagueness is linguistic.— 
Correspondence to: tdm8n@virginia.edu 


Wishing It Were Now Some Other Time, WILLIAM LANE CRAIG 


One of the most serious obstacles to accepting a tenseless view of time. 
is the challenge posed by our experience of tense. A particularly striking 
example of such experience, pointed out by Schlesinger but largely 
overlooked in the literature, is the wish felt by probably all of us at some time 
or other that it were now some other time. Such a wish seems evidently ra- 
tional to hold, and yet on a tenseless theory of time such a wish must be re- 
garded as irrational, since it is logically impossible for the now to be located 
at some other time, there being no such thing as an objective now or present. 
In order to accommodate rationally such a belief, most protagonists of tense- 
less time twist the evident meaning of the wish. Oaklander, for example, mis- 
construes the wish in terms of one’s wanting to have different perceptions. 
Others, like Coburn, admit frankly that such a wish is rational only on a 
tensed theory of time but mistakenly reject that theory on grounds that at 
best constitute a defeater of an argument for a tensed view of time, rather 
than a defeater of the tensed view itself. The argument for a tensed view of 
time from the experience of tense remains undefeated.—Correspondence to: 
wlcraig@bellsouth.net 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 62, No. 2, March 2001 


Two Conceptions of the Physical, DANIEL STOLJAR 


The debate over physicalism in philosophy of mind can be seen as 
concerning an inconsistent tetrad of theses: (1) if physicalism is true, a 
priori physicalism is true; (2) a priori physicalism is false; (3) if physicalism 
is false, epiphenomenalism is true; (4) epiphenomenalism is false. This 
paper argues that one may resolve the debate by distinguishing two 
conceptions of the physical: on the theory-based conception, it is plausible 
that (2) is true and (8) is false; on the object-based conception, it is plausible 
that (3) is true and (2) is false. The paper also defends and explores the 
version of physicalism that.results from this strategy.—Correspondence to: 
dstoljar@coombs.anu.edu.au 
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Perception and Belief, A. D. SMITH 


An attempt is made to pinpoint the way in which perception is related to 
belief. Although, for familiar reasons, it is not true to say that we necessarily 
believe in the existence of the objects we perceive, nor that they actually 
have their ostensible characteristics, it is argued that the relation between 
perception and belief is more than merely contingent. There are two main is- 
sues to address. The first is that “collateral” beliefs may impede perceptual 
belief. It is argued that this still assigns an essential role to belief in percep- 
tion, though the belief may be of an attenuated form. The second is Fred 
Dretske’s claim that even attenuated belief may be entirely absent from per- 
ception. It is argued that (a) “nonepistemic” perception can be understood 
only by employing the concept of “epistemic” perception; (b) that the former 
can occur only partially—that is, within perceptions that are otherwise 
epistemic; and (c) that by switching attention from the perception of objects 
to the phenomenological tradition’s concern with the perception of world, 
we can see that perception must be entirely permeated with “doxastic” 
force.—Correspondence to; arthur@essex.ac.uk 


Avowals and First-Person Privilege, DORIT BAR-ON and DOUGLAS 
C. LONG 


When people avow their present feelings, sensations, thoughts, and so 
forth, they enjoy what may be called “first-person privilege.” If one now said, 
“I have a headache,” or “I’m thinking about Venice,” one would be taken at 
one’s word: a person would normally not be challenged. According to one 
prominent approach, this privilege is due to a special epistemic access we 
have to our own present states of mind. On an alternative, deflationary ap- 
proach the privilege merely rejects a socio-linguistic convention governing 
avowals. The authors reject both approaches. On their proposed account, a 
full explanation of the privilege must recognize avowals as expressive perfor- 
mances, which can be taken to reveal directly the subject’s present mental 
condition. They are able to improve on special access accounts and defla- 
tionary accounts, as well as familiar expressive accounts, by explaining both 
the asymmetries and the continuities between avowals and other pronounce- 
ments, and by locating a genuine though nonepistemic source for first-person 
privilege.—Correspondence to: dlong@email.unc.edu 


Postmodernism’s Use and Abuse of Nietzsche, KEN GEMES 


The author focuses on Nietzsche’s architectural metaphor of self-con- 
struction in arguing for the claim that postmodern readings of Nietzsche mis- 
understand his various attacks on dogmatic philosophy as paving the way for 
acceptance of a self characterized by fundamental disunity. Nietzsche’s at- 
tack on essentialist dogmatic metaphysics is a call to engage in a purposive 
self-creation under a unifying will, a will that possesses the strength to rein- 
terpret history as a pathway to “the problem that we are.” Nietzsche agrees 
with the postmodernists that unity is not a pregiven, however he would dis- 
avow their rejection of unity as a goal. Where the postmodernists celebrate 
“the death of the subject,” Nietzsche rejects this valorization of disunity as a 
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form of nihilism and prescribes the creation of a genuine united subjectivity 
to those few capable of such a goal. Postmodernists are nearer Nietzsche’s 
idea of the Last Man than his idea of the Overman.—Correspondence to: 
k.gemes@bbk.ac.uk 


Blackburn’s Problem: On Its Not Insignificant Residue, JORDAN 
HOWARD SOBEL 


Moral properties would supervene upon nonmoral properties and be 
conceptually autonomous. That, according to Simon Blackburn, would make 
them if not impossible at least mysterious, and evidence for them best ex- 
plained by theorists who say they are not real. In fact moral properties would 
not challenge in ways Blackburn has contended. There is, however, some- 
thing new that can be gathered from his arguments. What would the superve- 
nience of moral properties and their conceptual autonomy from at least total 
nonmoral properties entail not only for Intuitionists, who “knew this all 
along,” but for all moral realists, that there are synthetic necessary moral 
principles? There is for all moral realists the problem of explaining “what in 
the world” makes possible these necessities.—Correspondence to: 
sobel@scar.utoronto.ca : 


Contextualist Swords, Skeptical Plowshares, BREDO C. JOHNSEN 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 62, No. 3, May 2001 


Happiness and Pleasure, DANIEL M. HAYBRON 


This paper argues against hedonistic theories of happiness. First, hedo- 
nism is too inclusive: many pleasures cannot plausibly be construed as con- 
stitutive of happiness. Second, any credible theory must count either atti- 
tudes of life satisfaction, affective states such as mood, or both as 
constituents of happiness; yet neither sort of state reduces to pleasure. He- 
donism errs in its attempt to reduce happiness, which is at least partly dispo- 
sitional, to purely episodic experiential states. The dispositionality of happi- 
ness also undermines weakened nonreductive forms of hedonism, as some 
happiness-constitutive states are not pleasures in any sense. Moreover, these 
states can apparently fail to exhibit the usual hedonic properties; sadness, for 
instance, can sometimes be pleasant.. Finally, the nonhedonistic accounts are 
adequate if not superior on grounds of practical and theoretical utility, quite 
_ apart from their superior conformity to the folk notion of happiness.—Corre- 
spondence to: danhaybron@yahoo.com 
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Articulating an Uncompromising Forgiveness, PAMELA 
HIERONYMI , 


The author first poses a challenge which, it seems to her, any philosoph- 
ical account of forgiveness must meet: the account must be articulate and it 
must allow for forgiveness that is uncompromising. The article then exam- 
ines an account of forgiveness (proposed by David Novitz) which appears to 
meet this challenge. Upon closer examination we discover that this account 
actually fails to meet the challenge, but it fails in very instructive ways. The 
account takes two missteps that seem to be taken by almost everyone dis- 
cussing forgiveness. At the end, the author sketches an alternative account 
of forgiveness, one that she thinks meets the challenge and avoids the mis- 
steps.—Correspondence to: hieronym@humnet.ucla.edu ' 


Hume’s Reflections on the Identity and Simplicity of Mind, 
DONALD C. AINSLIE 


The article presents a new interpretation of Hume’s treatment of per- 
sonal identity and his later rejection of it in the “Appendix” to the Treatise. 
Hume’s project, on this interpretation, is to explain beliefs about persons that 
arise primarily within philosophical projects, not in everyday life. The belief 
in the identity and simplicity of the mind as a bundle of perceptions is an ab- 
struse belief, not one held by the “vulgar” who rarely turn their minds on 
themselves so as to think of their perceptions. The author suggests that it is 
this philosophical observation of the mind that creates the problems that 
Hume finally acknowledges in the “Appendix.” He is unable to explain why 
we believe that the perceptions by means of which we observe our minds 
while philosophizing are themselves part of our minds. This suggestion is 
then tested against seven criteria that any interpretation of the “Appendix” 
must meet.—Correspondence to: dainslie@chass.utoronto.ca 


Knowledge in Action, JOHN GIBBONS 


This paper argues that the role of knowledge in the explanation and pro- 
duction of intentional action is as indispensable as the roles of belief and de- 
sire. If we are interested in explaining intentional actions rather than 
intentions or attempts, we need to make reference to more than the agent’s 
beliefs and desires. It is easy to see how the truth of your beliefs or perhaps 
facts about a setting will be involved in the explanation of an action. If you 
believe you can stop your car by pressing a pedal, then, if your belief is true, 
you will stop. If itis false, you will not. By considering cases of unintentional 
actions, actions involving luck and cases of deviant causal chains, the article 
shows why knowledge is required. By looking at the notion of causal 
relevance, the author argues that the connection between knowledge and 
action is causal and not merely conceptual.—Correspondence to: 
jgibbons2@uninotes.unl.edu 
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From Friendship to Marriage: Revising Kant, LARA DENIS 


This paper examines Kant’s accounts of friendship and marriage, and ar- 
gues for what can be called an ideal of “moral marriage” based on Kant’s no- 
tion of moral friendship. After explaining why Kant values friendship so 
highly, it gives an account of the ways in which marriage falls far short, ac- 
cording to Kant, of what friendship has to offer. The paper then argues that 
many of Kant’s reasons for finding marriage morally impoverished compared 
with friendship are wrong-headed. The paper further argues that a few of 
Kant’s views about friendship are false. The main point is that, when we 
slightly revise Kant’s account of friendship and jettison Kant’s misguided no- 
tions about marriage, we see that marriages can aspire to much of the same 
moral richness as friendships. Finally, the paper argues that this friendship 
model of marriage does not obscure the important ways in which marriages 
and friendships differ—Correspondence to: ]denis@uci.edu 


Rationality and Puzzling Beliefs, NEIL FEIT 


The author presents and defends a general view about belief, and cer- 
tain attributions of belief, with the intention of providing a solution to Saul 
Kripke’s puzzle about belief. According to the position developed in the pa- 
per, there are two senses in which one could be said to have contradictory 
beliefs. Just one of these senses threatens the rationality of the believer; but 
Kripke’s puzzle concerns only the other one. The general solution is then ex- 
tended to certain variants of Kripke’s original puzzle, which have to do with 
belief attributions containing empty names and kind terms.—Correspon- 
dence to: Neil.Feit@fredonia.edu 


Mental Causation: Unnaturalized but not Unnatural, ERIC 
_ MARCUS 


The central problem for a realist about mental causation is to show that 
mental causation is compatible with the causal completeness of physical sys- 
tems. This problem has seemed intractable in large part because of a widely 
held view that any sort of systematic overdetermination of events by their 
causes is unacceptable. The author accounts for the popularity of this view, 
but argues that we ought to reject it. In doing so, he shows how we thereby 
undermine the idea that mental causes must be naturalizable in order to be 
legitimate. Thus the article argues that a nonnaturalist conception of mental 
causation is compatible with a plausible kind of physicalism.—Correspon- 
dence to: eric_marcus@yahoo.com 
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Experts: Which Ones Should You Trust? ALVIN I. GOLDMAN 


Donnellan on Neptune, ROBIN JESHION 


Donnellan famously argued that while one can fix the reference of a 
name with a definite description, one cannot thereby have a de re belief 
about the named object. All that is generated is meta-linguistic knowledge 
that the sentence, “If there is a unique F, then N is F,” is true. Donnellan’s ar- 
gument and the skeptical position are extremely influential. This article aims 
to show that Donnellan’s argument is unsound, and that the Millian who em- 
braces Donnellan’s skepticism that the reference-fixer cannot secure the rel- 
evant de re belief faces a serious problem: Millianism about names plus skep- 
ticism about the reference-fixer’s de re belief conflicts with what seems to be 
an analytical thesis about the relationship between semantic content and un- 
derstanding. The upshot is that the Millian has good reason to seek an alter- 
native to skepticism.—Correspondence to: jeshion@rcf-fs.usc.edu 


‘Portraying’ a Proposition, MARK TEXTOR 


Hector-Neri Castafieda claimed in several papers that a proposition ex- 
pressed by an indexical sentence (in a context of utterance) can be reex- 
pressed by means of an oratio obliqua clause (in a sentential context) that 
contains a quasi-indicator. Robert M. Adams and Rogers Albritton have pre- 
sented a counterargument that is accepted by Castañeda himself. The author 
argues that the Adams/Albritton argument is not convincing: the argument 
uses several assumptions that could be disputed. The paper tries to develop 
amore direct argument against Castafieda’s central claim. If Castafieda’s the- 
sis is false, what then is achieved by quasi-indexicals in oratio obliqua? ‘Ad- 
ams and Castañeda answer this question with a picture: the quasi-indexical 
clause portrays an indexical proposition. The author uses Perry’s idea that 
quasi-indicators could be seen as expressions that bind special sense vari- 
ables to give a less metaphorical account of the functioning of quasi-indica- 
tors. Finally, the author explores the consequences of this account for iter- 
ated knowledge-ascriptions with quasi-indicators and for truth-conditional 
theories of meaning.—Correspondence to: mark.textor@kcl.ac.uk 


An Argument that Internalism Requires Infallibility, ALAN 
SIDELLE 


Most contemporary internalists are fallibilists, denying that there need 
be anything about which we are infallible for us to have knowledge or justi- 
fied beliefs. At the same time, internalists standardly appeal to “internal 
twins” in arguing against externalism and motivating internalism—a Carte- 
sian demon can ruin the “external” relations we have to the world, but one is 
equally well justified in one’s beliefs whether or not one is subject to such de- 
ception. Even if one does not motivate one’s internalism by appeal to inter- 
nal twins, any internalist must agree that internal twins are equally well justi- 
fied in their beliefs. The author argues that the internal twins argument for or 
commitment of internalism commits one to the claim that the conditions in 
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virtue of which one is justified must be ones about which a believer is infalli- 
ble. The basic argument is that for anything about which one can be mis- 
taken, one has an internal twin who is mistaken, but is equally well justi- 
fied—and so, not in virtue of that about which one can be mistaken. If the 
argument can be resisted, this should tell us something useful about how 
properly to.understand both internalism in general, and the idea of internal 
twins in particular. —Correspondence to: asidelle@facstaff. wisc.edu 


t 
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The Contingent A Priori and Implicit Knowledge, JONATHAN 
SUTTON 


By introducing a name “one meter” and stipulating that it refers to the 
length of stick S, the stipulator appears to be in a position to gain immediate 
(and arguably a priori) knowledge of a mind- and language-independent 
fact—the fact that the length of stick S is-one meter. It appears that other us- 
ers of the name can gain this knowledge only through empirical enquiry. The 
author argues that this presents a parajlox. After clarifying the nature of the 
paradox, the article offers a solution by arguing that, contrary to appear- 
ances, other users of “one meter” implicitly knew that the length of stick S is 
one meter before learning the name, as did the stipulator prior to introducing 
the name. There is some distinct knowledge that other users of the name can 
only gain empirically, but the stipulator cannot gain this knowledge without 
empirical enquiry either. oe to: jsutton@post.cis.smu.edu 


migrano Hume’s Accounts = Belief and Justification, LOIUS E. 
LOEB 


Hume’s claim that a state js a belief is often intertwined, though without 
his remarking on this fact, with epistemic approval of the state. This requires 
explanation. Beliefs, in Hume’s view, are steady dispositions (not lively 
ideas), nature’s provision for a steady’ influence ‘on the will and action. 
Hume’s epistemic distinctions call attention to circumstances in which the 
presence of conflicting beliefs undermines a beliefs influence and thereby its’ 
natural function. On one version of this interpretation, to say that a belief is 
justified, ceteris paribus, is to say that for all that has been shown the belief, 
would be steady in its influence under suitable reflection. On a second ver- 
sion, it is to say that prima facie justification is an intrinsic property of the 
state, in virtue of its steadiness. These versions generate different under- 
standings of the relationship between parts iii and iv of book I of the Trea- i 

` tise. —Correspondence to: lloeb@umich.edu 
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Introspecting Phenomenal States, BRIE GERTLER 


This paper defends a novel account of how we introspect phenomenal 
states, the Demonstrative Attention account (DA). First, the author presents 
a set of necessary and sufficient conditions for phenomenal state introspec- 
tion which are not psychological, but purely metaphysical and semantic. 
Next, to explain how these conditions can be satisfied, the article describes 
how demonstrative reference to a phenomenal content can be achieved 
through attention alone. This sort of introspective demonstration differs 
from perceptual demonstration in being noncausal. DA nicely explains key 
intuitions about phenomenal self-knowledge, makes possible an appealing di- 
agnosis of blindsight cases, and yields a highly plausible view as to the extent 
of our first-person epistemic privilege. Because these virtues stem from con- 
struing phenomenal properties as nonrelational features of states, the au- 
thor’s defense of DA constitutes a challenge to relational construals of phe- 
nomenal properties, including functionalism and representationalism. The 
author provides reason to doubt that they can meet this challenge.—Corre- 
spondence to: bgertler@facstaff.wisc.edu 


Friendship and Reasons of Intimacy, DIANE JESKE 


Reasons of intimacy, that is, reasons to care for friends and other 
intimates, resist categorization as either subjective Humean reasons or as 
objective consequentialist reasons. Reasons of intimacy are grounded in the 
friendship relation itself, not in the psychological attitudes of the agent or in 
the objective intrinsic value of the friend or the friendship. So reasons of 
intimacy are objective and agent-relative and can be understood by analogy 
with reasons of fidelity and reasons of prudence. Such an analogy can help 
us to understand which objective agent-relative reasons we have and which, 
such as deontological constraints, we do not have.—Correspondence to: 
diane-jeske@uiowa.edu ; 
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Defending Desire: Scanlon’s Anti-Humeanism, STEVEN 
ARKONOVICH 


In the opening chapter of What We Owe To Each Other, Tim Scanlon 
produces a sustained critique of a Humean conception of practical reason. 
Scanlon claims he will argue that unless having a desire just is to see 
something as a reason, desires play (almost) no role in the explanation or 
justification of action. Yet his specific arguments against Humeanism all em- 
ploy a very austere understanding of desire (which he calls the “standard 
model”), and attempt to show that desires so understood are not up to any 
explanatory or justificatory task. Since the standard model represents only 
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one understanding of desire (distinct from the “recognition of reasons”), his 
specific arguments cannot establish his stated general thesis. The author 
shows how a more robust conception of desire will leave the Humean 
account safe from Scanlon’s specific arguments.—Correspondence to: 
arkonovs@reed.edu 


Thinking with Your Hypothalamus: Reflections on a Cognitive Role 
Jor the Reactive Emotions, DAVID ZIMMERMAN 


In “Freedom and Resentment,” P. F. Strawson argues that the “profound 
opposition” between the objective and reactive stances is quite compatible 
with our rationally retaining the latter as important elements in a recogniz- 
ably human life. Unless he can establish this, he has no hope of establishing 
his version of compatibilism in the free will debate. But, because objectivity 
is associated so intimately with the rationally conducted explanation of ac- 
tion, it is not clear how the opposition of these stances is compatible with the 
rationality of the reactive attitudes. More to the point, it is not clear how an 
intellectual activity like shifting from the reactive to the objective stance can 
dispel reactive attitudes without thereby also rationally disqualifying them. 
The author solves this puzzle by drawing on the idea that one cognitive com- 
ponent of emotions is the rationally optional “shift of attention,” a feature 
which in turn helps to explain a lot about the role reactive emotions can play 
in the fixation of belief—Correspondence to: david_zimmerman@sfu.ca 


Parts and Pretense, FREDERICK W. KROON- 


This paper begins with a puzzle about certain temporal expressions: 
phrases like “Jones as he was ten years ago” and “the Jones of ten years ago.” 
There are reasons to take these as substantival, to be interpreted as terms for 
temporal parts; but it seems that the same reifying strategy would also force 
us to countenance a host of less attractive posits, among them fictional coun- 
terparts of real things (to correspond to such phrases as “Garrison as he was 
in the movie JFK”) and much more. The author argues that there is a better 
way: we need only the idea of pretense or make-believe to make sense of 
claims embedding such phrases, leaving us with no reason, so far, to accept 
an ontology of temporal parts.—Correspondence to: f.kroon@auckland.ac.nz 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Metaphysical Society of America announces a call for papers on the 
topic of psyché, for its annual meeting to be held at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity on 14-16 March 2003. Psyché (puyy) named at first a phenomenon 
calling for explanation and, in time, a principle of explanation (psyché being 
that in virtue of which someting is alive). But its significance cut across theo- 
retical and practical inquiries. Theoretically, it not only marked the differ- 
ence between animate and inanimate beings but also possibly provided the 
means for explaining how the totality of things could be conceived as a cos- 
mos, a dynamic order more closely kin to organic unity than anything else. 
Practically, psyché indentified that part of our humanity enhanced by virtu- 
ous actions and undermined my vicious deeds, but also that part shaped by 
our affiliations—thus, our conflicts—with the gods, our ancestors, and our 
contemporaries. The cosmos was envisioned in terms of the psyché, while 
the psyché in a narrower sense was seen to be, on the one hand, a biological, 
hence cosmological, topic, and, on the other, a moral, thus political, topic. 
Recalling Plato’s Phaedrus and other dialogues, psyché was also conceived 
as especially sensitive to “incantations,” to being charmed and seduced, 
transfigured and transformed, by the discourse of the poets, rhetoricians, and 
philosophers. Arguably, it is the offspring, at least in its distinctively human 
form, of logos. Finally, the ancients saw psyché as subject to madness, divine 
and otherwise. The origin of metaphysics was bound up with wonder, the ar- 
resting amazement (in part) of life to itself. 

The phenomenon of life continues to be an inducement to philosophize, 
in a manner driving us beyond disciplinary boundaries (for what biologists 
and psychoanalysts say about the psyché might be relevant to our philosophi- 
cal investigations) and also beyond any single philosophical tradition (for 
what Whitehead claims about nature being alive might be useful to Heidegge- 
rian efforts to rethink voc, as well as the reverse, to take but one example). 
Reflection on life also drives us back toward the earliest attempts to account 
for breathing, sensing, moving beings, helping us to see the extent to which 
our own efforts are continuous with our ancient predecessors. Hence, the 
topic of psyché seems to be especially appropriate for the meeting of a com- 
munity committed to carrying on the work of metaphysics, partly by carrying 
forward the insights of exemplary predecessors, partly by engaging directly 
the work of contemporary inquirers from diverse disciplines. It designates a 
place where thinkers from diverse traditions can gather for a fruitful ex- 
change. John E. Smith has forcefully reminded us that the differential per- 
spective of theoretical knowledge has unduly restricted metaphysical reflec- 
tion, since the key to being has all too often been identified with being 
known. The variable scope of metaphysical imagination might be widened if 
(in contrast) we take being alive to be a phenomenon of deep-cutting and far- 
reaching ontological significance. This call for papers pertaining to psyché is, 
accordingly, nothing less than a request to accord this phenomenen this mea- 
sure of importance. 

Papers or abstracts should be submitted no later than 15 August to the 
Program Chair, Professor Doug Anderson, Department of Philosophy, 
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Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 16802. (Strong preference 
will be given to completed papers.) 


The Institute of Philosophy of the University of Urbino, Italy, announces 
a conference on Spinoza (“Giornate di studio su Spinoza”) in memory of 
Emilia Giancotti (1930-1992), to be held on 2-4 October 2002. Giancotti was 
for along time a professor of the University and a scholar of modern thought, 
internationally recognized for her research on Spinoza’s philosophy under- 
taken with her well-known Lexicon of 1970 (M. Nijhoff, The Hague). To 
honor a research tradition started by Emilia Giancotti in her studies on 
Spinoza’s philosophy in Italy and the history of its influence on Italian 
thought, the conference will address the relationship between Spinoza and 
Italian culture. It will therefore include two sections: the first section will be 
devoted to Spinoza’ s Italian “interlocutors” (Lucrezio, Petrarca, Leone Ebreo, 
Padua aristotelianism, Machiavelli, Bruno, Galilei, Vico). The second section 
will address some twentieth-century interpretations of Spinoza (Idealism, 
contemporary Italian Jewish studies, Marxism, and so forth). The closing 
roundtable will focus on Republican Utopia between Machiaveli and 
Spinoza: A Defeat or a Meaningful Project for the Future of Europe? The 
conference will be under the auspices of the “Associazione italiana degli am- 
ici di Spinoza” and in coopertation with the European Commission, DG Edu- 
cation and Culture, and the Socrates Network “A Philosophy for Europe.” 
The organizing committee is comprised of Cristina Santinelli, Daniela 
Bostrenghi, Augusto Iluminati, and Roberto Bordoli, and may be contacted 
at the Università degli Studi, Instituto di Filosofia della Facoltà di Lettere, via 
Saffi 9, 61029 Urbino (Pu), Italy; telephone: 0722 32 05 25; fax: 0722 32 96 45; 
email: philos@uniurb.it. 
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INDIVIDUAL NARRATIVE AND POLITICAL CHARACTER 
MICHAEL S. KOCHIN 


Coxswer THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRITY: we all aspire to be true to our- 
selves, to be today what we were yesterday, to fulfill our promises. 
One way of addressing the need for integrity, the need to be a whole 
person, is to think about what it would take to make an intelligible 
narrative out of one’s experiences. As Charles Taylor writes, “It has 
often been remarked that making sense of one’s life as a story is... 
not an optional extra; that our lives exist also in this space of ques- 
tions, which only a coherent narrative can answer.”! What is intelligi- 
ble about a human life, on this view, is its life story. 

Taylor’s point is intended to seem commonsensical and even 
commonplace. The extent to which it is true, though, depends on how 
we take “our lives.” Taylor is correct to point out that the modern self 
is a self that aspires to the unity of a narrative, that sees in a coherent 
life narrative the realization of the individual’s authentic existence. 
Yet even the possibility of making sense of a life as a single, unified 
narrative is explicitly denied by Aristotle in his thematic treatment of 
narrative unity in the Poetics: 

A narrative (mythos) is not one, as some think, if it is about one. For 

many, even infinite things happen to one, from some of which there is 

no one. So even the actions of one are many, from which many no one 
action is brought about. For that reason it is likely that those poets err 
who compose a Heracleid, a Theseid, and these sorts of compositions. 


For they think that since Heracles is [one], it fits for the narrative [about 
him] to be one.? 





Correspondence to: Department of Political Science, Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, Ramat Aviv, P.O. Box 39040, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

1 Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self: The Making of the Modern Identity 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1989), 47. 

2 Aristotle, Poetics 8.1451a16-23. I have aimed in my translation to cap- 
ture the indefiniteness of Aristotle’s Greek. I think it is important to translate 
Aristotle’s “one” literally, without the word “individual,” which carries with it 
many anachronistic connotations, some of which it will be my business to 
discuss here. References to Aristotle are to the Oxford Classical Texts, apart 
from those to the Art of Rhetoric, for which I have used Aristotelis Ars Rhe- 
torica, ed. Rudolf Kassel (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1976). All translations 
from the Greek are my own, except as noted. 
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An epic or tragedy, in Aristotle’s account, must have a kind of unity 
that a single life does not. A tragedy, he explains, portrays a single ac- 
tion, by showing us the kind of characters that make this action plau- 
sible or intelligible. One way to ensure that one’s narrative fails to 
take a determinate form is to concern oneself with the entire life of an 
individual.® 

For Aristotle the problem of the unity of a life may be insoluble, 
since he posits no future state or final judgment to bring our multiple 
episodes of action and passion to a satisfactory conclusion. Instead, 
the problem of integrity becomes the problem of the unity of charac- 
ter through a life. The unity of character is the principle subject of po- 
litical philosophy, and, as we shall see, of rhetoric. The self is to be 
made one as a self of a certain sort, of a certain character, and charac- 
ter is made in presenting oneself to others as a certain kind of human 
being. The speaker who would persuade the public must maintain a 
unity of himself at one time, a unity of thought, word, and deed.4 He 
must maintain a unity of himself through time in order to maintain his 
reputation as an honest and competent speaker, what we in English 
might call “a man of character.” This self is unified in political action, 
and the problem of presenting oneself as such a unity is described by 
Aristotle in the Art of Rhetoric as the problem of @thos or character. 
The narrative conception of the self, by contrast, cannot be separated 
from the modern valorization of individuality and society at the ex- 
pense of citizenship and politics. 

Aristotle’s concept of human integrity can be expounded simply 
by the customary translation of éthos as “character,” a translation of 
one Greek word, seemingly, by another. In its original meaning in 
Greek, charactér is an impression, as in the impression of a seal, or of 
a die on a coin. Just as an impression is a “surface phenomenon,” 
something superficial, so too character is a certain appearance. It is 





3See Aristotle, Poetics 23.1459a21—-b7; and compare Alasdair MacIntyre, 
After Virtue, 2d ed. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1984), 
159. 

4 In Aristotle the problems of rhetoric, ethics, and politics are really 
male problems, though they may include the problems of governing women. 
For this reason—and following Quentin Skinner, Reason and Rhetoric in the 
Philosophy of Hobbes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), xv—I 
use the male pronoun to reveal this reality. On the thorny issues raised for 
rhetoric and for our understanding of the rhetorical situation by the modern 
politics of gender see my Gender and Rhetoric in Plato’s Political Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). 
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the impression that gives the pieces of metal that share it an equal 
value or makes all documents so impressed equally valid. Such an im- 
pression is a common quality that distinguishes a class at the expense 
of particularizing or individualizing features. The metaphor of 
charactēr as an aspect of the self occurs in Greek also, though Liddell, 
Scott, and Jones give as one meaning of the Greek word in this meta- 
phorical use “type or character (regarded as shared with others) of a 
thing or person, rarely of an individual nature.”5 A character in this 
sense is recognizable because it is something that can be the same in 
different people. Character and éthos answer the question not who 
someone is but what sort of person someone is: to speak in the lan- 
guage that comes to us through the Latinization of Aristotle’s catego- 
ries, character and éthos are matters not of substance or essence, nor 


_ mere accidents, but qualities.6 We tend to think that the real man is 


hidden in the intentions, but for Aristotle it is precisely because inten- 
tions (bowléseis) are typically hidden that we look to character to as- 
sess the man whose statements or actions we must judge.” 

To be of a kind wholly, to have a unified character expressed in 
all of one’s actions, is, as we shall see, a difficult and rare attainment. 
To maintain this unity, it will turn out, something has to be given up, 
for unification in and through political action cannot comprehend all 
the possible aspects of a human life. Butcher’s comment on the 





5Liddell, Scott, and Jones (1990), s.v. character. 

6 Compare Christopher Gill’s distinction between personality, which in- 
cludes “the concern for the person as a unique individual” and character, the 
self as “bearer of character traits which are assessed by reference to general 
moral norms”; Christopher Gill, “The Character-Personality Distinction,” in 
Characterization and Individuality in Greek Literature, ed. Christopher 
Pelling (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990). Greek interest in a man’s bi- 
ography, Stephen Halliwell writes, “is qualified and colored by the tendency 
to see him as an exemplar of general, ethical qualities—qualities, that is, 
which are not uniquely his”; Stephen Halliwell, “Traditional Greek Concep- 
tions of Character,” in Characterization and Individuality, 56. On charac- 
ter as ethical quality in Aristotle’s Poetics see Stephen Halliwell, Aristotle’s 
Poetics (London: Duckworth, 1986), 164. 

7See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 10.8.1178a30-1 and following; Poet- 
ics 6.1450b8-9. In “The Meaning of @thos in the Poetics—A Reply,” Hermes 
115 (1987): 175-81, Eckart Schutrumpf writes, citing Nicomachean Ethics 
8.15.1163a22, that “The intentions, actualized in the proairesis, decide on 
men’s éthos” (177 n. 9), but the link between intention ( bowlésis) and 
proairesis is not made in this text. I would say rather that men’s characters 
are the manifestation of their decided preferences (proaireseis), which in 
turn emerge out of the multiplicity of their wishes, wills, or intentions 
(boulésis). 
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translation of @thos by “character” is entirely to the point: “If we 
would speak of character in its widest sense, as including all that re- 
veals a man’s personal and inner self—his intellectual powers no less 
than the will and the emotions—we go beyond the meaning of the Ar- 
istotelian ēthos.”8 In particular, unification in character cannot com- 
prehend certain features of a human life that we moderns cannot help 
but regard as desirable and worthy—religious sentiments that go be- 
yond the conventional pieties, refined aesthetic sensibilities, romantic 
passions. The Aristotelian ‘man of unified character is whole in the 
sense that he contains no contradictions, but by virtue of what he 
lacks he is in a way hollow, all surface; he is whole but not full. We 
have learned from Rousseau, and more directly from Benjamin Con- 
stant, to use the hollowness of this political man par excellence as the 
basis for a critique of political life both ancient and modern.® Yet it is 
possible to turn this critique on its head, as it were: insofar as the life 
of unified character is still valorized and pursued, modern societies 
still have within them political possibilities. 

In a sense, it is obvious that politics has a place in modern soci- 
ety, since our concepts of “politics” and “the political” can be given 
meaning in terms of concrete, present-day, social realities. Yet we 
must also raise the question of the place of politics in modernity from 
a historical or etymological perspective. The word “politics” comes 
into modern languages as a transliteration from the Greek, but it is by 
no means obvious that we can really have politics as the Greeks of the 
Classical period, and especially the Athenians among whom Aristotle 
lived and taught, understood it. We customarily translate the Greek 
word polis, from which our word “politics” is derived, by “city-state,” 
and yet the Greek poleis, whether democratically or oligarchically 
governed, lacked the centralized apparatus of coercion that character- 
izes states both ancient and modern.!° We, however, live in states, 
and one may ask whether politics is present in our interactions with 
the state that stands apart from us and governs us. The state has 





8S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 4th ed. (Lon- 
don: MacMillan, 1911; New York: Dover, 1951), 340. 

9 See Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Emile, trans. Allan Bloom (New York: Ba- 
sic Books, 1979), bk. 1, 39-41; Benjamin Constant, The Spirit of Conquest 
and Usurpation and their Relation to European Civilization, part 2, chaps. 
6-8 Essay on the Liberty of the Ancients Compared with that of the 
Moderns; both in Benjamin Constant, Political Writings, trans. and ed. Bian- 
camaria Fontana (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 
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taken over the questions of external defense and internal regulation of 
conflict that Greek citizens arbitrated themselves through politics, 
that is to say, through deliberation and collective decision.1! As Josiah 
Ober writes, in Athens “a citizen remained free because he, along with 
his fellows, defended himself by political means against those forces 
that constantly threatened to subject him to the will of another.” 4 

Yet the state would seem to be not a site for political action but 
an alternative to it. To pick a central point of difference, the state 
makes nearly all decisions through procedures that emphasize the hi- 
erarchical adjudication of written documents, in place of the collec- 
tive, collegial adjudication of oral presentations. Nearly all of the 
things that the citizens of a Greek polis did for themselves through 
politics the state does for us through regular, impersonal, bureau- 
cratic administration. 

Since, according to Aristotle, ethics is a part of politiké, political 
science, or political philosophy, if we lack politics we must ask 
whether we lack ethics as well. One answer might be that ethical life, 
the life of the virtues, is possible today in communities smaller than 
the noncommunity that is the modern liberal state.!3 Yet hardly any of 
us live in small communities whose members join together in all the 
salient aspects of life, including the collective governance of violence 
against internal deviants and external enemies. 

For Alasdair MacIntyre the claim of the modern state to provide 
its citizens with a meaningful identity, or anything worth dying for, 
rests on a mere “conjuring-trick” performed not by a true account but 





See R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography (1939; reprint, Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1978), 59-64; Moshe Berent “Stasis, or the Greek In- 
vention of Politics,” History of Political Thought 19, no. 3 (Autumn 1998): 
331-62. 

u What distinguished ancient democracies from ancient oligarchies and 
aristocracies was not the nature of political rights among those who pos- 
sessed them, but rather the proportion of the possessors of those rights to 
the citizen body as a whole, and the extent to which those rights were them- 
selves differentiated by class. 

2 Josiah Ober, Political Dissent in Democratic Athens: Intellectual 
Critics of Popular Rule (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999), 6. 

13 See MacIntyre, After Virtue; idem, “A Partial Response to My Critics,” 
in After MacIntyre: Critical Perspectives on the Work of Alasdair MacIn- 
tyre, ed. John Horton and Susan Mendus (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1994); 
idem, Dependent Rational Animals: Why Human Beings Need the Virtues, 
Paul Carus Lecture Series, vol. 20 (Chicago and La Salle, IIL: Open Court, 
1999), 120-46. 
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by the “image-making resources of rhetoric.”!4 At the same time, 
Macintyre recognizes that the allegiance claimed by the polis or by 
the medieval free city was itself “imagination-informed” because 
these communities were themselves imaginatively constituted.!5 The 
political is, in fact, always and everywhere a rhetorical performance, 
and the image of community and a common good is true insofar as the 
performance is successful. The community that deliberates is consti- 
tuted by common goods, goods that are made present to the audience 
and made common goods for them through rhetoric. Consider Lin- 
coln’s prophecy, in the peroration of his first inaugural address: “The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle-field, and pa- 
triot grave, to every living heart and hearth-stone, all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature.”!6 Those who 
perished in the common struggle for independence and republican 
government died for the good of a unified American people that seces- 
sion would impiously dissolve. If the use of rhetoric to manufacture a 
political identity makes that identity fraudulent, then all political com- 
munities, whether ancient, medieval, or modern, ought to be con- 
demned as spurious. Conversely, once we admit with Macintyre that 
public life in the rhetorical, manufactured polis was genuinely mean- 
ingful, we should examine the applications of rhetoric in modern soci- 
ety for the traces of political potential. 

In deriding rhetoric MacIntyre is more modern than he may real- 
ize, forced by the post-Cartesian and especially post-Kantian attacks 
on persuasion to repudiate what was still central to the human condi- 
tion from Augustine to the humanists of the Renaissance.!” More than 
130 years ago Edward Cope described our difficulty with Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric thus: 


Judged by the standard of our modern notions of its value and impor- 
tance, rhetoric might seem to be a subject rather below the dignity of a 





14 Alasdair MacIntyre, “Poetry as Political Philosophy: Notes on Burke 
and Yeats,” in On Modern Poetry: Essays Presented to Donald Davie, ed. 
Vereen Bell and Laurence Lerner (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1988), 149. 

15 MacIntyre, “Poetry as Political Philosophy,” 154, 157. 

16 Abraham Lincoln, “First Inaugural Address,” in Abraham Lincoln: 
His Speeches and Writings, ed. Roy P. Basler (New York: De Capo, 1990), 
588. 

17 See for example Macintyre, After Virtue, 46. 
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philosopher and unworthy of his express notice and study: but there 
were many peculiar circumstances in the social life of Athens during the 
latter part of the fifth century, and down to Aristotle’s own time, which 
might well have the effect of attracting universal attention to this art.18 


We find it easy to say, even today, that the ancient Greeks put a pecu- 
liar value on rhetoric, and we acknowledge more grudgingly that they 
put a peculiar value on politics. One wonders, therefore, whether one 
sign of the attenuation of our political life, when “political” is under- 
stood in its original sense, is our ready disparagement of rhetoric. 

To understand the production of character or éthos through 
speech we must first consider the fundamental paradox inherent in 
the rhetorical situation. In rising to speak, a speaker marks himself 
out from his many listeners by speaking, at the same time that he must 
show himself as part of the many in his interests and affections. To 
accomplish this, Aristotle says, the orator must show his audience 
that he possesses three traits of character. These three traits are prac- 
tical knowledge (phronésis), virtue (areté), and benevolence toward 
his audience (ewnoia). The orator needs to manifest his virtue in or- 
der to show that he grasps what is really good for his audience and 
does not haye a perverted view of their good.9 He needs to show him- 
self to be benevolent toward his audience, so that his listeners are 





18 Edward Meredith Cope, An Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1867), x. 

19 Quite often we judge a public figure not by his success at preserving 
what we cherish but for his sense that it deserves to be cherished. Garry 
Wills explains the popularity of the Reagans’ practically fruitless defense of 
traditional values thus: “[Ronald Reagan] did not really take people back to 
the past, but he made a dizzy rush toward the future less disorienting. He did 
so by clinging uncritically to notions that reassured people, despite their lack 
of practical impact. Neither the sexual nor the drug revolution was reversed, 
or even held static, by the Reagans’ exhortation to ‘Say No,’ but these devel- 
opments were made somehow endurable by being treated as anomalous. Re- 
agan made it possible to live with change while not accepting it”; Garry Wills, 
Under God: Religion and American Politics (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1990), 35-6. 

For an important example of a moral perversion, as Aristotle sees it, see 
Eudemian Ethics 7.15.1248b37 and following; Politics 2.9.1271b7-10, 
7.14.1333b5 and following, 7.15.1334a40—b5. In these passages the Spartans 
are said to believe that virtue is desirable not because it leads to noble ac- 
tions, but because it helps its possessors to attain what is naturally good. 
This is a perversion possessed by the audience as a whole which would tend 
to make them find unpersuasive an orator who was truly virtuous and thus 
endorsed an action on the grounds that it was virtuous, and all the more vir- 
tuous for bringing no profit but reputation to the doer or his regime. 
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confident that he advises them for their own good. Finally, the orator 
needs practical knowledge in order to know what is to be done both 
in the specific case at hand and in the more general political situa- 
tion.” 

The paradox is that the orator must simultaneously show himself 
to have special knowledge while in his interest and affection remain- 
ing one of the people. Quite how special the orator is claiming to be 
in virtue of his knowledge can be seen in the most striking passage in 
Demosthenes’ On the Crown: 


It was evening, and a messenger came to the presidents announcing 
that Elatea had been captured.... The city was in an uproar. At dawn, 
the presidents called the Council into the Council-chamber, and you 
made your way to the Assembly, and before the Council could get down 
to business and form the agenda, all you people were seated up on the 
Pnyx. Next the Council entered, the presidents reported the message 
that had come in to them, they introduced the messenger, and he spoke. 
Then the herald asked, “Who wishes to address the Assembly?” No one 
approached. The herald asked repeatedly, but still no one stood up, 
though the generals were there, and all the orators, and though your fa- 
therland called with her common cry to the one would speak for her sal- 
vation. For the legally appointed cry that the herald hurled forth, this 
cry it is right to believe is the common cry of your fatherland. Well, had 
your city needed those who wished her to be saved, all of you and the 
rest of the Athenians would have stood up and made your way to the 
platform. For all of you, I think, wished that she be saved. If the 
wealthy had been needed, the Three Hundred would have stood up. If 
those who are both wealthy and benevolent toward the city had been 
needed, those who later laid out those great expenses would have stood 
up, since they did later lay out these expenses using their wealth and 
out of benevolence. But, it seemed, that moment and that day did not 
call for the man who was merely wealthy and benevolent, but for he 
who had followed these matters from their beginning and deduced why 
Philip had done these things and what he wanted. For the one who did 
not know these things, nor had foreseen them when they were still dis- 
tant, neither were he benevolent nor were he wealthy would he know 
what was to be done, nor would it be possible for him to advise you. I 
then appeared, I approached, and I addressed you. 21 


To know what many do not know separates one from the many, and 
gives one the special burden to prove that one shares in their con- 
cerns. As Josiah Ober writes, “He who thrusts himself forward to the 
[speakers’ platform], abandoning his place in the mass, had by that act 
declared an individuality that was potentially suspect. His motive in 
choosing to address the people might be self-interest, rather than a 





2% See Rhetoric 1.4.1359b16-1360b1. 
21 Demosthenes, On the Crown, secs. 169-73. 
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desire to further the interests of the state as a whole.” In a democ- 
racy, to know what is to be done makes one automatically one of the 
few, the elite, who have prepared themselves through the study of pol- 
itics in general and recent events in particular. Even (or especially) in 
a democracy the people know that these are elite competencies, and 
at the same time are justifiably suspicious of the elite since the elite 
are presumed to have very different interests from the people at 
large. In having something uncommon to say the speaker must com- 
bat the assumption that he has uncommon interests in the affairs at 
hand. Those who know are always presumed by the many to have 
some class interest, as one can see in popular political culture from 
Aristophanes’ Clouds down to latter-day conspiracy theories about 
the Council on Foreign Relations and the Trilateral Commission. 

To combat these presumptions the orator must show that al- 
though he is a member of the elite in his qualifications he is a man of 
the people in his sentiments and mores. The orator must do this in 
his speeches: this task is the rhetorical problem of ethos. 

Now some speakers come to the rhetorical situation with a repu- 
tation, an opinion of their character among the audience, earned not 
by previous good advice but by previous good deeds. But this is, if 
sometimes relevant, inessential. What is crucial to the rhetorical 
situation is the opportunity it provides to show character in the 
speech. “Character,” says Aristotle “provides just about the most 
powerful proof,” and it is the business of the art of rhetoric to show 
how speeches can show forth the character of their speaker. The 





2 Josiah Ober, Mass and Elite in Democratic Athens: Rhetoric, Ideol- 
ogy and the Power of the People (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1989), 296-7, and see also 155; Sian Lewis, News and Society in the Greek 
Polis (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1996), 105. 

23 On the many and the few in Athenian political rhetoric see Ober, Mass 
and Elite; idem, The Athenian Revolution: Essays on Ancient Greek Democ- 
racy and Political Theory (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996); Har- 
vey Yunis, Taming Democracy: Models of Political Rhetoric in Classical 
Athens (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996). Sian Lewis notes that if an 
Athenian orator gives a source for a fact about another city the source is al- 
most always a man of standing; Lewis, News and Society, 86. 

24 Compare Rhetoric 2.1.1377b25-9 with Thucydides 6.12. 

% Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.2.1356a13, and for an example of such a showing 
forth see 2.21.1395b12-17. Aristotle states famously that the political com- 
munity ought not be so large that the character of those who address the pub- 
lic are unknown to most of their audience (see Politics 7.4.1326b14-20). The 
Athenians, however, did not have newspapers, which philosophers at least 
since Hegel have seen as a pillar of the modern state. 
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principal purpose of expressing éthos in one’s speeches “lies in mak- 
ing it seem that all that we say derives directly from the nature of the 
facts and persons concerned and in the revelation of the character of 
the orator in such a way that all may recognize it.” 

Because issues of character are ever present in the rhetorical sit- 
uation, the impersonal force of arguments must always be weighed in 
the same pan as the speaker’s reputation for prudence, honesty, and 
public feeling. We usually think of appeals to feeling or character as 
deviations or perversions from impersonal, rational argumentation. 
The privative etymology of “impersonal,” however, implies that some- 
thing has been removed from an “im-personal” argument. It would be 
more accurate to say that impersonal reason is a derivative or re- 
duced form of ethical argumentation. It is hard to see this point in the 
glare of the reputation that impersonal reason has acquired from its 
supposed use in modern natural science and mathematics. Yet the or- 
ganization of science as a social enterprise requires scientists on 
whom we can rely to report their observations accurately, and mathe- 
maticians on whom we can rely to write papers that correctly sketch 
the fully formalized proofs that human life is too short to read, much 
less produce.? Such reliability is a trait of character, so even in sci- 
ence impersonal reason is derived from ethical argumentation, in that 
we accept the impersonal argument only because we have come to 
trust its author as a reliable reporter of facts and minor details of ar- 
guments. 

For Aristotle, men only have characters in what they say, or in 
what they do that can itself be made to appear in public speech. Eu- 
gene Garver writes that “the character of the speaker is what is re- 





% Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 6.2.13. 

27 Steven Shapin and Simon Schaffer, Leviathan and the Air-Pump: 
Hobbes, Boyle, and the Experimental Life (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1985); Steven Shapin, A Social History of Truth: Science and Civility 
in Seventeenth Century England (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994); Philip J. Davis and Reuben Hersh, Descartes’ Dream: The World ac- 
cording to Mathematics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1987). 

3 One can therefore radicalize Humphry House’s statement that in Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, the characters in a drama “only exist as characters in what 
they say and do”; Aristotle’s Poetics (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1956), 72. 
What House notes as the Aristotelian view of drama is true of actual public 
life, and not merely its theatrical re-creation. 
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vealed in the speech.” This is true, but in a much stronger sense than 
he means. There is nothing else to character—whatever else there 
might be in the life of the one whose character it is—except what can 
be revealed in the speech. 

In stating the point thus, I depart from the usual view: it is almost 
a commonplace of the literature on Aristotle’s Rhetoric to make a dis- 
tinction between the real character of the speaker and the speaker’s 
artful character, and it is frequently claimed that for Aristotle the rhe- 
torical art enables the speaker to put on a mask of good character in 
order to persuade.® In Garver’s own account this distinction between 
the orator’s real character and the character that he should craft into 
his speeches depends on a feature of forensic rhetoric, that the advo- 
cate in a trial must win our trust, but we do not expect that he “mean 
what he says.”8! Yet in making this appeal Garver brings forward no 
textual evidence from Aristotle, but instead relies on features of mod- 
ern (and Roman) court proceedings lacking in fourth-century Athens. 
The Athenians did not permit citizens to be represented in court—a 
forensic speaker spoke either as a personal prosecutor, whether on 
behalf of his own cause or the cause of the city, or as a defendant pro 
se. They had no notion that a suspect was entitled to the best possible 
defense from the best possible advocate (indeed, they frequently pun- 
ished those who in court assisted scoundrels) and felt little need to re- 
quire proofs of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt because they judged 
every case as a matter not only of justice but also of the public inter- 
est. Since every speaker spoke on his own behalf, either for the sake 
of his private interest or his supposed public interest as citizen, the 
Athenian jury judged the merits of his speech, and thus his case, in the 





29 Eugene Garver, Aristotle’s Rhetoric: An Art of Character (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1994), 5L 

2 See for example George E. Yoos, “A Revision of the Concept of Ethical 
Appeal,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 12, no. 1 (1979): 41-58, who speaks of Aris- 
totle’s “emphasis on feigned ethos”; James L. Kinneavy and Susan C. War- 
shauer, “From Aristotle to Madison Avenue: Ethos and the Ethics of Argu- 
ment,” in Ethos: New Essays in Critical and Rhetorical Theory, ed. James S. 
Baumlin and Tita French Baumlin (Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1994). 

31 Garver, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 195-6. 
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light of the apparent merits of the speaker. Garver’s appeal is thus 
anachronistic and must therefore be rejected.2 

Aristotle never makes a distinction between artful or apparent 
and real character.8 The closest he comes is to acknowledge that 
“since all accept speeches that are spoken in their own character or 
similar to it, it is not unclear how we employ our speeches so that we 
and our speeches will appear their sort.”3 We can certainly shade our 
speeches somewhat to correspond to the characteristics of the audi- 
ence. Yet since knowing what virtue looks like is part of actually be- 
ing virtuous, our ability to appear trustworthy is dependent, if only 
partially, on actually possessing the qualities of men who can be 
trusted by a certain audience. Just as the typical way to appear 
knowledgeable is to possess the relevant knowledge together with the 
rhetorical skill to make one’s knowledge manifest, so too the typical 
way to appear of good character is to possess the proper qualities and 
the skill to ensure that those qualities are revealed in what one says.® 

It is true that the speaker must attempt to assimilate his charac- 
ter to the character of his audience, but this too is a form of ethical 
proof. Take as an illustration Aristotle’s discussion of the speaker 
who seeks to persuade an aged audience. Now the old do not merely 
love advantage more than honor;* they believe that to love advantage 
more than honor is an aspect of the character of virtuous men. They 
thus fear lest even the speaker who speaks only in terms of advantage 





® One might say that Garver has gotten Greek @thos confused with Latin 
persona. The Roman rhetorician Quintilian, by contrast, tells us that @thos is 
“a word for which in my opinion Latin has no equivalent”; Institutio Orato- 
ria 6.2.8, cited by Richard Leo Enos and Karen Rossi Schnakenberg, “Cicero 
Latinizes Hellenic éthos,” in Ethos, 192. Indeed, Aristotle’s notion of proof 
through the character of the speaker as central to the art of rhetoric plays lit- 
tle or no role in, for example, Cicero’s De Oratore. See for example 1.19, 
where the Academic Charmadas is said to have claimed that the knowledge 
of how the orator can be such a man as he desires to seem “lay thrust away 
and buried deep in the very heart of philosophy, and these rhetoricians had 
not so much as tasted it with the tip of the tongue.” 

3 As Jan Swearingen writes, “Aristotle neither defines nor implies the 
notion of a selfhood, authenticity, or essential identity for a speaker or actor, 
a univocal ‘true’ self that contrasts with the voice and character taken on for 
rhetorical speech or acting”; C. Jan Swearingen, “Ethos: Imitation, Imperson- 
ation, and Voice,” in Ethos, 121. 

% Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.13.1390a25-8. 

% Pace Cope, Introduction, 248-9 n. 1. 

% Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.13.1389b13-1390a25. 
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and disadvantage harbors a secret love of honor. The man most suc- 
cessful at showing himself to prefer advantage to honor will, other 
things being equal, be the most successful at persuading an audience 
of the aged. The speaker will be most naturally persuasive if he truly 
loves advantage more than honor. Similarly, Aristotle claims in regard 
to the passions that “those who are themselves agitated agitate and 
those who are enraged most truly anger others.”*’ By nature all three 
modes of proof—argument, character, and passion—work most effec- 
tively when they are genuine. Deception can and certainly does occur, 
but rhetoric is not the skill of deceiving; it is the skill of communicat- 
ing or making manifest. 

Character in the context of the true art of rhetoric is the same 
ēthos that is the subject of Aristotle’s ethical philosophy. Instead of 
contrasting real with merely artfully apparent character, we are more 
faithful to the phenomena of political life Aristotle sought to explain if 
we see as the central or essential meaning of character in both ethics 
and rhetoric the character that generally ought to appear in artful 
speeches, if the speeches are correctly written, and if the audience is 
not corrupted in its judgments of character by its own vices.® Under 
the influence of Cartesian dualism, we assume that to articulate char- 
acter in one’s speeches is to present something that is external and 
other to one’s inner, real self.49 We readily combine this post-Carte- 
sian disdain for the world of human appearances with our conception 
of the narrative self. Thus we come to believe that the speaker uses 
rhetoric in general and ethical proof in particular to hide rather than 





37 Poetics 17.1455a31-2; for a helpful discussion see Niall Rudd, “Theory: 
Sincerity and Mask,” in Lines of Enquiry: Studies in Latin Poetry (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), 170-4. 

38 Such a skill should not be exercised too openly, as Aristotle advises: 
“And introduce yourself right away as being of a certain sort, so that they will 
look on you as this sort, and your opponent [as being of a certain sort]—but 
do this invisibly”; Rhetoric 3.16.1417b7-8 What is to be concealed here is not 
one’s true character but one’s art in making one’s own character and that of 
one’s opponent appear to the audience. 

® See Rhetoric 1.1.1855a20-3; Larry Arnhart, Aristotle on Political Rea- 
soning: A Commentary on the “Rhetoric” (DeKalb, Il.: Northern Minois Uni- 
versity Press, 1981), 11, 27-8. Garver himself comes close to recognizing this 
when he says, “In a flourishing polis, and in artful rhetoric at its best, logos 
and @thos are aligned,” and that “the moral virtues in Aristotle’s hands look 
more like rhetorical and strategic skills than a modern reader might expect’; 
Garver, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 171, 214. 

40 Swearingen, “Ethos: Imitation, Impersonation, and Voice,” 129. 
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to reveal his story.4! This peculiarly modern cynicism ignores the fact 
that pretense could only be effective if it were rare—lying, or pretend- 
ing to virtues or knowledge that one lacks, can only help a speaker if 
nearly all speakers nearly all of the time are speaking in order to re- 
veal the truth about themselves and the matter under discussion.” 
Yet surely there are limits to what even an ethically virtuous 
speaker can hope to convey in his speeches to an ethically uncor- 
rupted audience. Indeed, it is a crucial aspect of the rhetorical situa- 
tion that the audience always fears something is being hidden from 
them: opposing orators frequently endeavor to persuade them that the 
speech they just heard arose from private, hidden interests or was 
corrupted by the previous speaker’s private, hidden vices. It should 
come as no surprise that for Aristotle the most powerful of all topics 
at producing paradoxes in politics is to draw out the contradiction be- 
tween men’s public praise of the noble and the just and their private 
wish for the advantageous.“ That is to say, one can make the other 
speaker utter paradoxical or unbelievable things by appealing from 
his open to his secret professions or vice versa.“ Private conduct, not 
only private opinions, affects public judgment: there is every evidence 
that the Athenians were as fascinated with the sexual misbehavior of 





41 The central difficulty for us in assessing Aristotle’s understanding of 
rhetoric is that Aristotle continually connects the normative back to the nor- 
mal while we tend to see the normative as superordinate or extraordinary; 
see for example Jtirgen Sprute, “Aristotle and the Legitimacy of Rhetoric,” in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric: Philosophical Essays, ed. David J. Furley and Alex- 
ander Nehemas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 121; C. D. C. 
Reeve, “Philosophy, Politics, and Rhetoric in Aristotle,” in Essays on Aristo- 
tle’s Rhetoric, ed. Amélie Rorty (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1996). In consequence, Aristotle’s claim that the true and ethi- 
cally worthy speech is typically more persuasive than the false but artfully 
expressed one (Rhetoric 1.1.1855a20-4, 37-8) is often misunderstood as “ide- 
alistic” and therefore dismissed as naive. 

See Ruth W. Grant, Hypocrisy and Integrity: Machiavelli, Rousseau, 
and the Ethics of Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997), 13- 
14; Richard Posner, An Affair of State: The Investigation, Impeachment, 
and Trial of President Clinton (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1999), 
142, 187. 

8 Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.23.1399a28-32. 

44 See Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations 12.172b35 and following; Ed- 
ward Meredith Cope, The Rhetoric of Aristotle with a Commentary, ed. 
John Edwin Sandys, 3 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1877), 
2274-5 ad Rhetoric 2.23.16. 
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political figures as are present-day Americans, though the transgres- 
sions that brought obloquy were not the same then as now.® 

Though the speaker should have nothing special to hide, he must 
have something special to say. The trouble is that the constraints on 
public debate (including the time constraint) are such as to make the 
fullest disclosure of reasons impossible. If reasons can only be par- 
tially disclosed or clarified, the reasons that are disclosed will always 
be insufficient. If the audience can spot the insufficiencies but cannot 
fill the gaps on their own, giving reasons may make one’s claims less 
persuasive. Witness the seemingly strange proposal of Themistocles 
recorded in Aristotle’s Athenian Constitution: 


When Nicodemus was archon, on the pretext that after the metal-work- 
ings in Maroneia were discovered, a hundred talents was made by the 
polis from these works, some repeatedly advised the people to distrib- 
ute the cash, but Themistocles prevented it. He wouldn’t say on what he 
would use the funds, but told them to lend one hundred talents to the 
wealthiest of the Athenians, a talent to each. Then, if the manner in 
which it was expended proved satisfactory, the expense would be the 
city’s, but otherwise the funds would be repaid by the borrowers. Re- 
ceiving the funds on these conditions, he had a hundred triremes built, 
each of the hundred wealthy having one built. With these ships, they 
waged a sea-fight at Salamis against the barbarians. “ 


P. J. Rhodes, in his magisterial commentary, claims that “[The] story 
that the money was lent to rich citizens on trust, with no publicly de- 
clared purpose, fails to carry conviction, if only because nothing 
would be gained by secrecy.”4” The explanation for secrecy is rhetori- 
cal: Themistocles, according to this story, had more confidence in the 
persuasive power of his reputation, in his @thos, than he did in the 
power of the reasons that he was prepared to offer. As Chester Starr 
writes: 





45 See Aeschines’ Against Timarchus and the literature that has grown 
up around it following K. J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1989); especially Michel Foucault, The Uses of Plea- 
sure, trans. Robert Hurley, vol. 2 of The History of Sexuality (New York: Vin- 
tage Books, 1985); David M. Halperin, “The Democratic Body: Prostitution 
and Citizenship in Classical Athens,” in One Hundred Years of Homosexual- 
ity and other Essays on Greek Love (New York: Routledge, 1989); and David 
Cohen, Law, Violence, and Community in Classical Athens (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995). 

46 Aristotle, Athenian Constitution sec. 22. 

47P, J. Rhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian Athenaion Politeia 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 278. 
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Citizens in the Greek poleis were evidently not to be swayed primarily 
by specific assessments of political intelligence. Far more important 
would have been their belief that a leader did have better information 
or least adequate information for the course he proposed. They ac- 
cepted him as a man of foresight and sound counsel.® 


In proposing to dispose of the silver secretly, Themistocles relies on 
the faith (in Greek, pistis) that the people put in the elite and their 
elite knowledge. 

To maintain that faith by showing forth one’s character requires 
one to deny, and best of all really lack, even creditable but unpubliciz- 
able motives. The best political man has nothing to hide, so that noth- 
ing can be disclosed. Whatever the merits of the political life, in the 
Aristotelian presentation the most thoroughly political life is not with- 
out its costs. 

Who, then, is the best statesman, as dictated by the need to pos- 
sess a character that can be presented fully? This political man is un- 
usually well informed but does not have special technical knowledge 
that he cannot publicly share. He must, however, know how to make 
use of those who are specialists. He has, most important, no stuff for 
scandal, and no attachments, interest, or friendships that could be 
seen to conflict with the common interest. He is unusual only in his 
good judgment and understanding of events, his loyalty to his country, 
his power to make a decision, and his concern to do those things that 
ought to bring him the highest reputation in political life. 

This is, in significant respects, an unattractive picture of a human 
being. It is preeminently political. The best man of this sort is hollow; 
there is no whole man to grasp or study, no treasures of a rich inner 
life hidden under a public persona and thus available to be revealed 
by “the pick-locks of biographers.” He is remarkable for his good 
qualities rather than for the peculiar details of his individual life story, 
and his good qualities are those that are present in numerous others, 
though these others possess fewer of these qualities and possess them 
to lesser degrees. For all his virtues, the man of this kind is dull, both 
intellectually and, one might say, aesthetically, because his character, 
while admirable, is distinctive only in those qualities that make it ad- 
mirable. One can tell a story about how such a man grew from a child 
into a man of good character, but each such story is more or less the 





48 Chester Starr, Political Intelligence in Classical Greece, Memnosyne 
Supplementum 31 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974), 36. 
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same as all the others of its kind. A collection of such stories would 
be dull, repetitive, hagiographical rather than biographical—not be- 
cause this collection would conceal what was interesting about its 
subjects, but because apart from their deeds and speeches, all similar 
in kind, there would be nothing interesting about them to reveal. 

The man of good character probably will not rat on his friends, 
though he may abandon them should they no longer merit his friend- 
ship or patronage,# and he would fight, fiercely if somehow unwill- 
ingly, in his regime’s unjust war. Thus not all the qualities of such a 
man are judged favorably by modern tastes—we moderns value 
friendship as a social rather than political relation, and we believe that 
even claims based on the welfare of one’s fellow citizens must be sub- 
ordinated to the universal moral law. 

The self as constituted in a narrative is simply more interesting 
since it promises a unification of more aspects of a human life than 
can the unification of a life through time by character in the Aristote- 
lian sense. Each of us aspires to a unified full self because we would 
like to believe that each of us is important enough to have a coherent 
and complete story of his own. The man of good character does not 
think that anyone could possibly be that important, unless he were a 
god, or a fatherland made flesh, as were the kings of old.51 





49 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 9.3.1165b 13-22. 

50 In an approach that parallels the one taken here, David Burchell uses 
Cicero’s De Officiis to demonstrate that the multiplicity of legitimate perso- 
nae made a space for plural selves that the narrative conception would fore- 
close; David Burchell, “Civic Personae: MacIntyre, Cicero, and Moral Person- 
ality,” History of Political Thought 19, no. 1 (Spring 1998): 101-18. 
Burchell’s assimilation of Aristotelian @thos to performed personality (116— 
17), however, cannot be accepted for the reasons I have given above. 

51 As Christopher Pelling writes, “The nearest ancient parallel to a mod- 
em ‘complex personality’ is perhaps afforded by divine ‘personalities’; 
“Childhood and Personality in Biography,” in Characterization and Individ- 
uality, 239 n. 74. Arnaldo Momigliano links the Greeks’ increasing interest in 
biography, narratives of a single life through its course, to the increasing pre- 
eminence of kingship and especially tyranny as forms of rule. Biography first 
appears in Ionia under Persian domination in the early fifth century, and then 
reemerges with the rise and triumph of kings and mercenary generals 
throughout the Greek world in the fourth. See The Development of Greek Bi- 
ography, expanded edition (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993), 34- 
6, 45. 
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No doubt, Benjamin Constant was correct to claim that our lives 
are richer and fuller for being less political. “The progress of civiliza- 
tion,” Constant writes, “the commercial tendency of the age, the com- 
munication among peoples, have infinitely multiplied and varied the 
means of individual happiness.”& These richer lives are made possi- 
ble by the pluralism of modern civil society, which encourages its 
members to develop their individual talents according to their individ- 
ual predilections. As we can learn from the crucial role of the novel in 
the formation of modern civil society, the narrative conception of the 
self offers the best starting point for understanding how these tastes 
and talents are formed within and despite the mores and institutions 
that structure our social world. 

Character is produced by the efforts of public men to persuade us 
through ethical proof that they are worthy of the public trust. When 
we know what we want or what we need, we demand effectiveness 
rather than virtue, and rightly. We need politics in its original sense 
when we have no choice but to choose whom to trust, when we must 
hear others attempt to clarify our own needs and relate them to the 
uncertainties of the future. We citizens then work the machinery of 
political life to ensure that these others, those who speak while we lis- 
ten, understand our true needs, are concerned to seek their fulfill- 
ment, and are capable of charting our collective course amid the shift- 
ing complexities of our political existence. 

Constant himself admits that political liberty, “the liberty of the 
ancients,” is the indispensable guarantee of individual liberty, “the lib- 
erty of the moderns.”5 Our demand, as citizens, for public account- 
ability and responsibility from some members of the state apparatus 
is in large part a demand for officials to act in constant accord with 
norms of character. Ethical unity remains fundamental to our ideal of 
political virtue in itself or of political life as a life worth living among 
the multiplicity of life choices available in modern society. For citi- 
zens—and political philosophers—the Aristotelian conception of the 





æ Constant, Spirit of Conquest and Usurpation, part 2, chap. 6; transla- 
tion slightly modified from his Political Writings, 104. : 

® Constant, Liberty of the Ancients, in Political Writings; see esp. 323. 
On the paradoxes and ironies of Constant’s call for political engagement see 
Stephen Holmes, Benjamin Constant and the Making of Modern Liberal- 
ism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), chaps. 1 and 2. 
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unity of the self through character is thus still central, to the extent 
that the collective narrative of a political community resists dissolu- 
tion into a multiplicity of personal life stories.4 


Tel Aviv University 
The University Center for Human Values, Princeton University 





54 An earlier version of this paper was delivered at a panel on “Philoso- 
phy and Poetry” at the 1998 Annual Meeting of the Midwest Political Science 
Association, jointly sponsored with the North American Chapter of the Soci- 
ety for Greek Political Thought. I would like to thank my fellow panelists 
George Anastaplo, Norma Thompson, Joseph Macfarland, and Katherine 
Philippakis for their comments; Alasdair MacIntyre, Clifford Orwin, Irad 
Kimhi, Alkis Kontos, Daniel Doneson, Alberto Spektorowski, Eyal Chowers, 
Anna Kochin, and members of the Tel Aviv Seminar in Political Philosophy 
also gave helpful advice. Research for this paper was supported by a Social 
Sciences and Humanities Council of Canada Postdoctoral Fellowship, and a 
Metcalf Fellowship from Victoria College of the University of Toronto. 


ON CONTRADICTIONS, RATIONALITY, DIALECTICS, 
AND ESOTERICISM IN MAIMONIDES’S 
GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED 


YAIR LORBERBAUM 


I 


lig THE FOURTH AND FINAL SECTION of Maimonides’s preface to his 
Guide of the Perplexed, in the section labeled “Introduction” (muqad- 
dima), the author lists seven “causes . . . for the contradictory or con- 
trary statements in any book or composition.”! The best known and 
most significant of these is the seventh cause. Its subject, according 
to most classical and modern interpreters of the Guide, is intentional 
contradictions the purpose of which is to hide the author's true opin- 
ion from the multitude. Maimonides tells us that contradictions of the 
seventh type are to be found in the Gwide, and in fact he delivers on 
that promise: in many topics touched upon in that work, we find con- 
tradictory statements that give the reader a sense of entrapment and 
prevent him not only from understanding the issue at hand but also 
from being able to grasp related matters as well.? 

The problem posed by these contradictions combines with other 
intentional stumbling blocks delineated in the preface. Maimonides’s 





Correspondence to: Shalom Hartman Institute, 12 Gedaliah Alon Street, 
93228 Jerusalem, Israel. 

1Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed (henceforth, “Pines”), 
trans. Shlomo Pines (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 17-20. 
Quotations from the Guide are from this edition unless otherwise noted. For 
comments on Hebrew translations, see notes 1 and 2 in my earlier article, 
“The Seventh Cause’: On the Contradictions in Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed: A Reappraisal,” Tarbiz 69 (1999-2000): 213-37. For the Judaeo- 
Arabic orginal, I have consulted the bilinguial edition of Yosef Qafih (Jerusa- 
lem: Mosad Ha-rav Kook, 1971-2) and the Judaeo-Arabic edition of Solomon 
Munk and Issachar Joel (Jerusalem: J. Junovitch, 1930-31). 

2R. Meir ben Todros Halevi of Toledo commented regarding the Guide: 
“sometimes veering right, sometimes left . . . I understand there are reversals 
within it.” See his letter to Nahmanides in Iggerot Ha-moreh, ed. David Ot- 
tensosser (Firth: Zürndorfer und Sommer, 1846), 26, cited in Aryeh Leo 
Motzkin, “On the Interpretation of Maimonides,” Iyyun 28 (1978): 187 n. 3. 


The Review of Metaphysics 55 (June 2002): 711-760. Copyright © 2002 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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practice of scattering the treatment of a single topic across the entire 
work, his division of the discussion of a given matter among chapters 
and even among different parts of the work, his occasional flight from 
systematic and thorough treatment of an issue, the unanticipated tran- 
sitions from topic to topic, and the clouding of discussion—all these 
are likely to frustrate and dissuade the student of Maimonides’s 
Guide. As if to ward off ill effect in advance, Maimonides warns us at 
the outset about the confusing character of his treatise: “A sensible 
man... should not demand of me or hope that when we mention a 
subject, we shall make a complete exposition of it.”3 He notes that he 
will present his ideas in outline form, as “chapter headings,” and even 
those “are not set down in order or arranged in coherent fashion in 
this Treatise, but rather are scattered and entangled with other sub- 
jects that are to be clarified.”4 

If in his opening remarks Maimonides prepares the reader for an 
unsystematic presentation, his subsequent Introduction prepares him 
for a work rife with actual contradictions. Many commentators hold 
the opinion that his remarks in the Introduction, particularly his ob- 
servations on the seventh cause, are the key to unraveling the contra- 
dictions in the Guide and revealing its hidden stratum. However, de- 
spite the frequency with which those remarks are cited by 
interpreters and scholars, very few of them if any have taken the trou- 
ble to examine Maimonides’s words carefully and provide a thorough- 
going explication of them. Even though his language is far from being 
unequivocal, almost all of his readers have ascribed to him the mean- 
ing outlined above. 

In the following sections, I will offer a different reading of Mai- 
monides’s statements on intended contradictions and the underlying 
reasons for them. This reading will cast new light on the meaning and 
purpose of the contradictions in the Guide and consequently on the 
philosophical and theological views embedded in that treatise. My 





3Pines, 6. 

‘Ibid. The “chapter headings” approach is influenced by, among other 
things, Mishnah Hagigah 2:1 and Babylonian Talmud Hagigah 18a. See also 
Sara Klein-Braslavy, Shelomoh Ha-Melekh Veha-ezoterizm Ha-filosofi Be- 
mishnat Ha-Rambam [King Solomon and Philosophical Esotericism in 
Maimonides’ Thought] Jerusalem: Magnes, 1996), 39-109. 
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reading is based primarily on a close analysis of Maimonides’s lan- 
guage and will be presented against the background of the common 
understanding of Maimonides’s interpreters throughout the ages. Fur- 
ther on I will point out the connection between Maimonides’s reasons 
for writing in contradictions and the reasons for his use of a concise, 
obfuscatory, and concealing style of writing. 


0 


In order to explain the nature of the contradictions in the Guide, 
Maimonides prefaces his work with a systematic discussion in which, 
as was stated earlier, he lists the causes of contradictions in various 
writings, providing examples of each by means of literary corpuses or 
genres, usually from the Jewish tradition.5 The primary aim of this In- 
troduction is to arrive at the following statement that appears just be- 
fore its close: “Divergences that are to be found in this Treatise are 
due to the fifth cause and the seventh.6 Know this, grasp its true 
meaning, and remember it very well so as not to become perplexed by 
some of its chapters.”” It would be difficult to overemphasize the 





5Another topic deserving of research is the causes of contradictions that 
Maimonides attributes to the literary sources of the Jewish tradition: the pro- 
phetic books of the Hebrew Bible, Mishnah and baraitot, Talmud, midrashim 
and aggadot. Perhaps one purpose for Maimonides’s exposition of the 
causes of contradictions is to banish the perception of actual contradictions 
from the authoritative texts of the Jewish tradition. Such actual contradic- 
tions (in other words, those attributable to the sixth cause) are, he argues, to 
be found only in midrash or aggadah. He thus continues the Geonic tradition 
according to which “no questions should be asked about difficulties in the 
Aggadah.” See Moses Maimonides, Moreh Nevukhim, trans. Michael 
Schwarz (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 1996), 16-17 n. 95. See also n. 7 be- 
low. 

®Qafih, 21 n. 28, cites several manuscripts in which the reading is: “due 
to the fifth cause and the sixth [!] and the seventh.” See also Schwarz, 17 n. 
96. The analysis in this study assumes the reading adopted by all editors and 
translators. The implications of the variant reading are discussed in n. 56 be- 
low. 

?Perhaps it is no accident that Maimonides employs the term “per- 
plexed” (tathir) here, the same term as in the title of his treatise. He may be 
hinting at the contrast between the declared purpose of the treatise and the 
nature of its composition. 
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importance of this comment.® Evidence for this is to be found in Mai- 
monides’s directive language here, unique among such directive 
phrasings in the whole of the Guide.? 

The fifth cause is pedagogic or didactic. It “arises from the ne- 
cessity of teaching and making someone understand. For there may 
be a certain obscure matter that is difficult to conceive. One has to 
mention it or to take it as a premise in explaining something that is 
easy to conceive and that by rights ought to be taught before the 
former. ... The teacher, accordingly, will have to be lax and, using 
any means that occur to him or gross speculation, will try to make 
that first matter somehow understood. He will not undertake to state 
the matter as it truly is in exact terms, but rather will leave it so in ac- 





8Pines, 20. Although this comment appears at the conclusion of his “In- 
troduction,” just a few lines earlier Maimonides writes, “That some passages 
in every prophetic book, when taken in their external sense, appear to con- 
tradict or to be contrary to one another is due to the third cause and to the 
fourth. And tt was with this in view that this entire introduction was 
written”; Pines, 19; emphasis mine—Y.L. The fourth cause is “a proviso that . 
.. has not been explicitly stated in its proper place . . . so that a contradiction 
appears to have been said, whereas there is no contradiction.” The third is 
the incompatibility of two statements when one is to be taken literally, while 
the other should be understood as allegory but is taken literally, without an 

“inner content.” This point is an addendum to Maimonides’s statement in the 

earlier “Introduction to the First Part” that one central purpose of this Trea- 
tise is “the explanation of very obscure parables occurring in the books of the 
prophets, but not explicitly identified there as such. Hence an ignorant or 
heedless individual might think that they possess only an external sense, but 
no internal one. However, even when one who truly possesses knowledge 
considers these parables and interprets them according to their external 
meaning, he too is overtaken by great perplexity. But if we explain these par- 
ables to him or if we draw his attention to their being parables, he will take 
the right road and be delivered from this perplexity’; Pines, 6. It is nonethe- 
less clear that inasmuch as his comments in the Introduction relate to the 
method according to which one ought to look at his treatise and interpret it, 
his comment about the fifth and seventh causes assume importance of the 
first order. Thus, at least, did all the interpreters of the Guide, ancient as well 
as modern, relate to it (see below). Indeed, while Maimonides’ s comments 
on the third cause repeat what he has previously stated in the “Introduction 
to the First Part,” his comments on the fifth cause and particularly on the sev- 
enth are presented for the first time in the later “Introduction” (mugaddima). 
It should be noted that contradictions stemming from the fourth cause are 
similar to those stemming from the fifth cause. (On the latter, see immedi- 
ately below.) As we shall see further on (section 6), there is apparently a con- 
nection between the third cause and the seventh. 

®For comparison to other directive phrases in the Guide, see Schwarz, 
217. 
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„cord with the listener’s imagination that the latter will understand 
what he now wants him to understand. Afterwards, in the appropriate 
place, that obscure matter is stated in exact terms and explained as it 
truly is.”!° Contradictions of this sort are common, says Maimonides, 
“in the books of the philosophers, or rather of those who know the 
truth,” and aroused no particular interest among interpreters of the 
Guide. This is not so for contractions of the other kind, the seventh. 

Of the seventh cause Maimonides writes: “In speaking about very 
obscure matters it is necessary to conceal some parts and disclose 
others. Sometimes in the case of certain dicta this necessity requires 
that the discussion proceed on the basis of a certain premise, whereas 
in another place necessity requires that the discussion proceed on the 
basis of another premise contradicting the first one.” As noted 
above, most commentators have identified this seventh cause with in- 
tentional contradictions the purpose of which is to hide the author’s 
true opinion from the multitude (while making it accessible to the cog- 
noscenti). If the author—in our case, Maimonides himself in the 
Guide—expressed his actual opinion on a given matter, usually an es- 
oteric philosophical point, he rushed to contradict it with an opposing 
opinion, at times immediately adjacent to the expression of his true 
view but most often in a different chapter or section of the work, 
whether preceding or following. 

Furthermore, according to this reading Maimonides not only hid 
his true opinions behind contradictory statements, but he also took 
pains to hide or cloud the contradiction itself, for, as he writes, “the 
vulgar must in no way be aware of the contradiction,” and therefore 
“the author . . . uses some device to conceal it by all means.”!3 The 
seventh cause, then, perfects a double mechanism of concealment: (a) 
concealment of the correct opinion by expressing a conflicting, 





10 Pines, 17-18. 

Pines, 19. For examples of contradictions resulting from the fifth 
cause in the Guide, see Yosef ibn Caspi, ‘Amudei Kesef, in Sheloshah Kad- 
monei Mefarshei Ha-moreh [Three Early Interpreters of the Guide] (Jerusa- 
lem: n. p., 1960-1), 6. See also Asher Crescas’s commentary. Compare Her- 
bert A. Davidson, “Maimonides’ Secret Position on Creation,” Studies in 
Medieval Jewish History and Literature, I, ed. Isadore Twersky (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979), 17. 

Ľ Pines, 18. 

13 Pines, 18. Schwarz’s Hebrew translation specifies: “must in no way be 
aware of the point of contradiction” (emphasis mine—Y.L.). 
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incorrect opinion (usually one common among the masses or at least 
appropriate to them), and (b) concealment of the very fact of the con- 
tradiction through mechanisms of blurring and obfuscation. These 
may include repeated expression of the contradictory, erroneous (and 
misleading) opinion while the correct opinion is expressed only once, 
emphasizing the incorrect opinion while expressing the correct opin- 
ion in a brief and understated fashion, and distributing the incorrect 
opinion among various chapters and sections of the text. (The pre- 
ceding reading of the seventh cause will be referred to as “the com- 
mon reading.”) 

The seventh cause has attracted much attention from students of 
Maimonides, modern and classical alike, radical interpreters and har- 
monizers—all have found in it, and rightly so, a sort of admission of 
the existence of intentional contradictions within the Guide. More- 
over, many of them think that the seventh cause plays a primary meth- 
odological role in deciphering Maimonides’s true opinions in the 
Guide. This approach to contradictions in the Guide, emphasizing 
their hermeneutic function, is given fully developed and articulated 
expression in the highly influential essays of Leo Strauss.4 

According to Strauss, Maimonides adopts in his Guide of the Per- 
plexed the policy of secretive composition known from the Hebrew 
Bible. However, while Scripture’s way of suppressing “the secrets of 
Divine wisdom” (identified as “the Account of the Beginning” 
[Ma‘aseh Bereishit] and “the Account of the Chariot” [Ma‘aseh 
Merkavah}) is to speak in parables, Strauss states that Maimonides se- 





14 For example, in the essay “The Literary Character of The Guide of the 
Perplexed,” in Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, ILL: 
Free Press, 1952), 68-70. See also Leo Strauss, “How to Begin to Study The 
Guide of the Perplexed,” in Pines, xi-lvi. For an assessment of Strauss’s in- 
fluence on Maimonidean studies in general and the question of intentional 
contradictions in particular, see Aviezer Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the Guide 
to the Perplexed: Between the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” in 
Studies in Maimonides. Harvard Judaic Texts and Studies, 7, ed. Isadore 
Twersky (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971), 159-207 (on 
this point, pp. 178 and following). For other literature on Strauss’s studies of 
Maimonides, see n. 66 in Ravitsky. 

15 Pines, 9. Maimonides explains there why he retreated from his origi- 
nal intention of writing a “Book of Revelation” and a “Book of Comparison,” 
which were to have been commentaries on the biblical books of the prophets 
and on rabbinic midrash. (Compare Maimonides’s introduction to his com- 
mentary to chap. 10 of Mishna Sanhedrin, “The Seventh Fundamental Princi- 
ple,” in Isadore Twersky, A Maimonides Reader [New York: Berhman House, 
1972], 419-20.) 
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lects a different “art of writing.” He chooses not to “replace one indi- 
vidual with another of the same species”—that is, substituting for the 
biblical parable another parable meant to explain it.15 Instead, he 
adopts the method of concealment by contradiction, the existence of 
which he also recommends blurring and hiding.!6 The motive for this 
obfuscation, in both the Bible and Maimonides, is socio-political: the 
concealment of heterodox theological contents from the multitude. 
The seventh cause, in Strauss’s view, is the basis of the Guide’s eso- 
teric nature, and it can generate an overall approach to revealing the 
work’s secrets.!’ The contradictions in the Guide, Strauss maintains, 
are not to be explained away lightly as tangential or inconsequential 
expressions, and they are certainly not to be ignored. On the contrary, 
it is the duty of every interpreter of the Guide to search them out and 
reveal them, to decide in each case which of the two contradictory 
views was thought by Maimonides to be the true one and which he 
employed in order to conceal the truth.!8 According to this reading, 





16 Strauss, “The Literary Character,” 68. 

17 In his own words: “Maimonides teaches the truth not plainly, but se- 
cretly; i.e., he reveals the truth to those learned men who are able to under- 
stand by themselves and at the same time he hides it from the vulgar. There 
probably is no better way of hiding the truth than to contradict it. Conse- 
quently, Maimonides makes contradictory statements about all important 
subjects; he reveals the truth by stating it and hides it by contradicting it’; 
Ibid., 73-4. Strauss attributes such a policy to Al-Farabi as well. He ascribes 
the contradictions in the writings of that philosopher, who was, “after Aristo- 
tle, the philosopher most respected by Maimonides”; Shlomo Pines, “The 
Philosophical Sources of The Guide of the Perplexed,” in Bein Mahshevet 
Yisrael Le-mahshevet Ha-‘Amim. Studies in the History of Jewish Philoso- 
phy (Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1977), 122, solely to social and political mo- 
tives. His approach exercised a decisive influence on scholars and exegetes 
of Al-Farabi; see Miriam Galston, Politics and Excellence: The Political Phi- 
losophy of Al-Farabi (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991). 

18 For a survey of Maimonides’s methods of esoteric writing, see Strauss, 
“The Literary Character,” 69-70. It is Strauss’s opinion that one can reduce 
the two sides of contradictions in the Guide to the contrast between state- 
ments based on reason and expressions based on the imaginative faculty. In 
his view, an important criterion for identifying the author’s true opinion is the 
paucity of its expression. As an example of this principle at work in Mai- 
monides’s writings, Strauss adduces the principle of physical resurrection, 
which is mentioned only in two verses in Daniel; see Strauss, “The Literary 
Character,” 73. For him, this is a general hermeneutical principle, and he em- 
ploys it even when the author does not specify that he contradicts himself; 
see Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing, 177, and Jonathan Cohen, 
Tevunah U-temurah [Reason and Change] (Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1997), 
301. 
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then, the very cause that serves in the Guide as a means to hiding 
views from the multitude becomes, for the initiated reader, the pri- 
mary means—technical in nature—of deciphering its secret substra- 
tum. While the other methods of concealment that Maimonides em- 
ploys in the Guide—lack of clarity, speaking in broad terms (“chapter 
headings”), metaphoric and veiled language, and the like!#—“compel 
the reader to guess the true teaching,” the contradictions, Strauss em- 
phasizes, “offer him the true teachings quite openly in either of the 
two contradictory statements. Moreover, while the other devices do 
not by themselves force readers to look beneath the surface... , the 
contradictions, once they are discovered, compel them to take pains 
to find out the actual teaching.” 

The importance of the seventh cause for Strauss’s hermeneutics 
can hardly be overstated. Maimonides’s comments on this cause of 
contradiction are for Strauss a central textual anchor for his argument 
regarding a strategy of esoteric writing for theological and political 
purposes based on intentional contradictions. He applies this herme- 
neutic conception—as is widely known—not only to Maimonides but 
to the philosophical tradition at large.2! 

Many scholars have adopted Strauss’s treatment of the seventh 
cause and put into practice the exegetical methodology he derived 
from it.2 The most important among them was Shlomo Pines. An 





19 Pines, 6, and see above, p. 692. 

2 Strauss, “The Literary Character,” 74. 

21 Strauss notes that for obvious reasons, authors will not explicitly de- 
clare that they are shielding their heterodox opinions from view, and so one 
should not expect the exegetical methodology he is suggesting to find clear 
expression in the writings of philosophers. At best, one might find hints at 
such an approach. See his classic article “Persecution and the Art of Writing” 
in the volume of the same title, especially pp. 30-1. Precisely because of this 
dearth of explicit reference, Maimonides’s observations on the seventh 
cause—according to the reading common in the Middle Ages and later deep- 
ened and developed by Strauss—are so important from Strauss’s perspective. 
It is this he apparently is referring to when he writes: “In some cases we pos- 
sess even explicit evidence proving that the author has indicated his views on 
the most important subjects only between the lines.” He immediately adds, 
though: “Such statements, however, do not usually occur in the preface or 
other very conspicuous place. Some of them even cannot be noticed, let 
alone understood, so long as we confine ourselves to the view of persecution 
and the attitude toward freedom of speech and candor which have become 
prevalent during the last three hundred years”; Ibid., 32. Strauss’s approach 
to the Guide largely shaped his approach to philosophy in general. See 
Cohen, Tevunah U-temurah, 235-94, and Kenneth H. Green, Jew and Philos- 
opher: The Return to Maimonides in the Jewish Thought of Leo Strauss (Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press, 1998). 
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important example of the application of Strauss’s views is the debate 
of Lawrence Kaplan, Herbert Davidson, and Warren Zev Harvey about 
Maimonides’s alleged secret positions on prophecy and creation and 
the relationship between them. Even Maimonidean scholars hesi- 
tant to accept Strauss’s hermeneutic approach and its consequent 
conclusions about Maimonides’s true opinions accepted his under- 
standing of intentional contradictions in the Guide. These scholars, 
generally characterized as harmonizers, have noted their agreement 
with Strauss’s approach, but without making use of it in practice. 





It is interesting to note that while Strauss dealt extensively with Mai- 
monides’s literary techniques and thus with the methodology of understand- 
ing his works and thought, he delved far less extensively into Maimonides’s 
philosophical and theological views, making only passing reference to them. 

23 See especially Pines, “The Philosophical Sources,” 101-73, and also 
idem, “The Limitations of Human Knowledge According to Al-Farabi, ibn 
Bajja and Maimonides,” in Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Litera- 
ture, I, 83-109. The studies that adopt Strauss’s approach are many. Without 
listing all of them, let me cite: Lawrence V. Berman, “Maimonides on the Fall 
of Man,” Association for Jewish Studies Review 5 (1980): 1-16; Warren Zev 
Harvey, “How to Begin to Study the Guide of the Perplexed, I, 1,” Daat 21 
(Summer 1988): 5-23. Harvey builds on Strauss’s work on the lexicographi- 
cal chapters in the first part of the Guide; see Strauss, “How to Begin to Study 
the Guide of the Perplexed,” xxvi-xxvii. 

*4See Lawrence Kaplan, “Maimonides on the Miraculous Element of 
Prophecy,” Harvard Theological Review 70 (1977): 233-56; Davidson, “Mai- 
monides’ Secret Position on Creation,” 16-40; Warren Zev Harvey, “A Third 
Approach to Maimonides’ Cosmogony—Prophetology Puzzle,” Harvard 
Theological Review 74 (1981): 287-301. It is important to note that these 
scholars have not adopted the entire package of Strauss’s views on the sev- 
enth cause. All of them agree that its subject is concealment from the multi- 
tude (by means of contradiction), but they do not accept the opposition, at- 
tributed by Strauss to Maimonides, between Aristotelian philosophy and 
Mosaic revelation. See, for example, Harvey, “A Third Apporach,” n. 41 and 
the references there; and Davidson, “Maimonides’ Secret Position,” who re- 
jects the radical exegetical approach to the Guide that identifies Maimonides 
with Aristotelian philosophy. That approach to the problem can be rejected, 
in Davidson’s opinion, on the basis of “the logic of the contradictions” itself; 
see pp. 39-40 of his article. These scholars may also have been influenced by 
Maimonides’s medieval exegetes, primarily ibn Caspi, who took a similar 
tack. See below, n. 28. 

These scholars do not always cite Strauss’s essays, but there can be no 
doubt that their comments regarding the contradictions are influenced by 
them. See, for example, Arthur Hyman, “Interpreting Maimonides,” in Mai- 
monides: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Joseph A. Buijs (Notre Dame: 
Notre Dame University Press 1988), 22. See also Hannah Kasher “The Art of 
Writing in the Guide of the Perplexed (A Close Reading of Chapter 26 in Part 
3),” Daat 37 (Summer 1996): 63-4 For an extensive discussion of the 
approaches of various schools of thought, see Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the 
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This approach to the contradictions stemming from the seventh 
cause is not unique to modern research. It was the approach used, in 
whole or in part—with varying degrees of consistency and decisive- 
ness—by most of the Guide’s premodern interpreters as well. Mai- 
monides’s younger contemporary Samuel ibn Tibbon (the first He- 
brew translator of the Guide and apparently its first interpreter) sees 
writing in contradictions as a device for concealment from the public 
and even notes its methodological importance: “Of the hidden expres- 
sions on various topics . . . , some may contradict others, but all [are 
expressed] in such a manner as to enable one who pays close atten- 
tion to them to recognize those that must be understood and upheld 
among them, namely [he can distinguish between] those spoken in 
truth and those that were stated for the purpose of concealment, lest 
there be open expression of what should not be made explicit.”27 A 
similar radical approach is adopted by Zerahiah ben Shealtiel Hen, 
Moses Narboni, and Joseph ibn Caspi, who also emphasize the impor- 
tance of the contradictions for deciphering the secrets of the Guide. 





Guide.” Ravitsky holds that a harmonistic exegesis does not place contradic- 
tion at the focus of understanding the Guide (Ibid., 168-9). This view finds 
support in Moshe b. Shmu’el ibn Tibbon, as cited in Zevi Diesendruck, “Sam- 
uel and Moses ibn Tibbon on Maimonides’ Theory of Providence,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual 11 (1936): 363-5. Even though a contemporary har- 
monistic reader of the Guide tends to downplay the contradictions in the 
Guide, he cannot entirely ignore them; he, too—apparently due to the influ- 
ence of Strauss—will take them into account in his exegetical deliberation. 
See, for example, Davidson, “Maimonides’ Secret Position on Creation.” Nev- 
ertheless, there are important Maimonidean scholars who ignored (or left un- 
remarked) Maimonides’s statements on the seventh cause. This is so of 
Harry A. Wolfson and Julius Guttmann, for example, the bulk of whose exe- 
getical work on Maimonides antedates Strauss. On Wolfson’s harmonistic 
approach, see Cohen, Tevunah U-temurah, 101-15, and on Guttmann’s ap- 
proach see Ibid., 210-12. On Guttmann’s attitude toward Strauss, see Gutt- 
mann’s Philosophies of Judaism, trans. David W. Silverman (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1964), 503-4 n. 125. 

For an extensive discussion, see Aviezer Ravitsky, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon 
and the Esoteric Character of the Guide of the Perplexed,” Daat 10 (Winter 
1983): 19-46; idem, “The Secrets of the Guide.” 

27 See Diesendruck, “Samuel and Moses ibn Tibbon,” 362; Ravitsky, “The 
Secrets of the Guide,” 161-2. 

% On Zerahiah ben Shealtiel Hen, see his letter to Hillel ben Shemuel in 
Otzar Nehmad 2 (1856-7): 137; Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the Guide,” 162-3. 
On the radical approach in general, see Sheloshah Kadmonei Mefarshei Ha- 
moreh, 52a. Narboni stresses there that Narboni’s commentary to Guide 
I:13 in Maimonides’s views should be identified as those of philosophical 
truth, which Maimonides takes the Aristotelian view to be. See ibn Caspi in 
Sheloshah Kadmonei Mefarshei Ha-moreh, 10; Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the 
Guide,” 166-7 nn. 18, 21. A similar reading can be found in the writings 
of Avraham Abulafia; see his Hayed Ha-nefesh, MS Munich 408, 7la—72a. 
See also Alexander Altmann, “Das Verhdltnis Maimunis sur Jiidischen 
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Other early commentators, leaning toward a harmonistic interpreta- 
tion, while not adopting the seventh cause as a hermeneutic tool for 
interpreting the Guide, share the approach that the purpose of writing 
in contradictions is to conceal views from the multitude. In this cate- 
gory we may include R. Yom Tov al-Ishbili (the “Ritba”), Shem Tov, 
Profiat Duran (the “Efodi”), and especially Abravanel.2 

ee ee ee a ee ee eee 


Mystik,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 80 
(1986): 311 n. 20; “Maimonides’ Attitude Toward Jewish Mysticism,” Studies 
in Jewish Thought. An Anthology of German-Jewish Scholarship, ed. Alfred 
Jospe (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1981), 203 n. 20. In Altmann’s 
opinion, while Abulafia thought that the purpose of contradictions in writing 
is, according to Maimonides, to hide secrets from the multitude, contradic- 
tions are inherent to mystical secrets, which are by their nature paradoxical. 
On Abulafia’s position, see also Moshe Idel, “Kitvei R. Avraham Abulafia U- 
mishnato [Abraham Abulafia’s Works and Doctrines]” (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 1976), 198; and, after Idel, Ravitsky, “The Secrets of 
the Guide,” 172-4. 

“Al-Ishbili, who generally tends toward a harmonistic interpretation, 
writes in his Sefer Ha-zikkaron (Jerusalem: Mosad Ha-rav Kook, 1982-3), 68: 
“It is an important general rule for one who delves in secret lore that they [the 
authors of such works] often cite statements that contradict one another, 
whether from the Bible or rabbinic sources, and the bigger the secret that is 
to be hidden, the less that is truthful that will be said about it and the more 
that will be said running counter to it.” See also Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the 
Guide,” n. 10. Al-Ashvili does not specifically mention Maimonides, but the 
seventh cause undoubtedly forms part of the background for his statements. 
See the anonymous sage cited by Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the Guide,” 164. 
Shem Tov, in his commentary to the Guide, writes: “The seventh cause of 
contradiction [is] the material’s need in very profound matters; he will have 
to hide some of their matters and to reveal some, and sometimes that need 
will lead later on to [taking a position?] according to one statement... , and 
in another place he will cite a different antecedent point, contradictory to the 
former, according to truth ... and the other according to the multitude”; Mai- 
monides, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. Samuel ibn Tibbon with four com- 
mentaries: Profiat Duran, Shem Tov, ibn Crescas, and Abravanel (Warsaw, 
1871-2; Jerusalem, 1947-8), 10b-1la. Duran (the “Efodi”) takes a similar 
tack: “Sometimes necessity will lead to one statement—that is, the author of 
the book will have to set out a premise before the multitude, while in another 
place he sets down a different premise, contradicting the first, according to 
truth and the wise sages”; Ibid., 10b. Abravanel as well (the most harmonistic 
of all of them) explains the seventh cause in this manner. On Maimonides’s 
comment on the possibility of finding the seventh cause at work in the books 
of the prophets, which he labels “a matter for speculative study and investiga- 
tion” (Pines, 19), Abravanel observes: “he says this because even though it 
would be unseemly for there to be in our holy Torah anything not in accord 
with truth, it would not be unseemly for there to be written in the Torah 
things that seem to be so but are not so in truth, in order to cause sinners to 
be frightened for their lives”; Ibid., 11b. Note that Yehuda Even Shmuel, in 
his modern commentary to the Guide, adopts Abravanel’s stance toward the 
seventh cause: Moreh Nevukhim [Doctor Perplexorum (Guide of the Per- 
plexed) by Rabbi Moses ben Maimun (Rambam)], ed. Yehuda Even Shmuel 
(Tel Aviv: Shevil, 1984-5), 37. 
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To the best of my knowledge, the sole scholar who has criticized 
the classical interpreters and especially Strauss and his followers on 
this point is Marvin Fox. In an article published a decade and a half 
ago, he suggested another approach to the contradictions in the 
Guide, one somewhat close to that presented here. His argument, 
though, is deficient at points and superfluous at others, and most im- 
portant, his reasoning and the general conceptual framework upon 
which he constructed his suggestion are unconvincing.® 


on 


Does Maimonides in fact hold the views that his interpreters, me- 
dieval and modern, ascribe to him? Is the purpose of writing in con- 
tradictions indeed the concealment of views from the masses? Are 
those contradictions really the key to unraveling Maimonides’s hidden 
opinions in the Guide? 

It seems to me that a careful reading of Maimonides’s language in 
the seventh cause indicates that the meaning of that passage is en- 
tirely different from the common understanding. Let us examine Mai- 
monides’s own words. The original Judeo-Arabic is as follows: 


1 wa->-sabab al-sabi< darurat al-kalém ft umur ghamida jidd™ 
2 yanbaght ikhfa? bad macaniha wa-izhar bacd 
3 fa-gad ta©u >Il-darura bi-hasab qawlat™ ma 





Marvin Fox, Interpreting Maimonides: Studies in Methodology, 
Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1990), 67-90. Fox did not offer a substantial explication of Maimonides’s 
statements on the seventh cause, noting only that his words bear a heavy 
load. His explanation of the phenomenon of contradictions in the Guide is 
based on the argument that Maimonides does not ascribe to his treatise con- 
tradictions in the strict sense but only a lack of consistency, an argument that 
blunts the force of those “contradictions.” Fox grounds this reading in the 
Maimonides’s use of the word ikhtilāf, meaning “divergence,” rather than 
tanaqud or tadid (“contradictions” or “contraries”), and on examples from 
the Guide in which he finds inconsistencies and not logical contradictions. 
His argument is unconvincing, both because of the weak examples and be- 
cause of the many places in the Guide where substantive contradictions are 
hard to escape. (For examples of the latter, see the references in nn. 24 and 
25 above.) After all, Maimonides ascribes to his treatise the remarks he 
makes about the seventh cause, and there he refers explicitly to contradic- 
tions in the strict sense. 
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4 li-yajriya >l-kalam fiha “ala tagrir mugaddimat” ma 
5 wa-tadu >I-darura ft mawd akhar 


6 li-yafriya >l-kalam fiha la tagrir muqaddima munagqida li- 
tilka 


7 wa-yanbaght an lā yashcur al-jumhur bi-wajh™ bi-mawdé al- 
tanagqud baynahuma 


8 wa-qad yatahayyal al-mu>allif fi ikhfa> dhalik bi-kull wajh. 
Let me offer a somewhat literal translation from the original: 


1 The seventh cause. The necessity when discussing very profound- 
matters 


2 that one ought to conceal some part of their issues and to disclose 
some part. 


3 Sometimes it is necessary, with respect to a certain conviction, 
for the discussion to proceed by positing a certain premise, 
5 whereas necessity requires in another case 


6 that the discussion of this same conviction proceed by positing 
apremise contradicting [the first one]. 


7 The multitude ought in no way to be aware of the contradiction be- 
tween them. 


8 The author sometimes uses every device to conceal it. 3! 


Maimonides begins this passage by stating that the need to treat cer- 
tain topics, which he labels “very profound matters,” unavoidably 


31The original is in the editions of Qafih, 19, and Munk-Joél, 12. The 
translation above is original. It endeavors to hew closely to the syntax of the 
original, for reasons which will become clear below. The translations of 
Shlomo Pines (examined below) and of M. Friedlander have been consulted. 
See Moses Maimonides, The Guide for the Perplexed, trans. M. Friedlaender 
(New York: Dover, 1954), 10: “Seventh cause. It is sometimes necessary to in- 
troduce such metaphysical matter as may partly be disclosed, but must partly 
be concealed; while, therefore, on one occasion the object which the author 
has in view may demand that the metaphysical problem may be treated as 
solved in one way, it may be convenient on another occasion to treat it as 
solved in the opposite way. The author must endeavor, by concealing the 
fact as much as possible, to prevent the uneducated reader from perceiving 
the contradiction.” 
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leads the author to engage in concealing parts of those topics and re- 
vealing others. The “matters” to which Maimonides refers are un- 
doubtedly matters of metaphysics and topics in physics that border 
on them.” The opening statement in this section mentions the neces- 
sity of concealing these matters, yet not necessarily by contradiction. 
Maimonides’s words would seem to indicate that this concealment is 
of a different character, one that involves revealing part of the subject 
and concealing another part—that is, concealment by partial expo- 
sure of the truth. This is different from concealment by contradiction; 
in the latter the author endeavors to conceal the entire matter. Even 
if we agree that one side of the contradiction, at least, exposes the 
truth while the other side hides it, the wording of the clause “one 
ought to conceal some part and disclose some part” is incongruous 
with concealment by contradiction, since one side of the contradic- 
tion reveals the truth in its entirety and the other is intended to con- 
ceal it in its entirety.8 What is the purpose of concealment here? Is it 
based on the need for hiding them from the multitude, or is there a dif- 
ferent reason? We shall return to this question after we examine the 
continuation of the passage. 

Maimonides takes up the subject of contradiction only later, in 
the next sentence (lines 3-6), where he notes: “Sometimes it is neces- 
sary, with respect to a certain conviction, for the discussion to pro- 
ceed by positing a certain premise, whereas necessity requires in an- 
other case that the discussion of this same conviction proceed by 
positing a premise contradicting [the first one].”%4 Such contradiction 
arises in the course of a complex discussion, based at one point on a 





®The topics subsumed under the phrase “profound matters” are listed 
by Maimonides in Guide I:25, and they are the problem of attributes of God 
and the issue of negative attributes. “All these,” he writes, “ are obscure mat- 
ters. In fact, they are truly ‘the mysteries of the Torah’ and the ‘secrets’ con- 
stantly mentioned in the dicta of ‘the Sages, may their memory be blessed’. 
They are the matters that ought not to be spoken of except in ‘chapter head- 
ing”; Pines, 80-1. This list is not exhaustive, since Maimonides counts as 
“profound matters” celestial physics and metaphysics. The term “very pro- 
found [Pines: ‘obscure’] matters” also appears in the Guide in the section la- 
beled by Pines “Introduction to the First Part,” where Maimonides deals with 
the cognitive nature of parables in general and of the parables of the prophets 
in particular, and these relate to metaphysics and physics. See Pines, 6. See 
also below, section 6. 

BSee Fox, Interpreting Maimonides, 76. . 

*4 According to an alternative punctuation, these words aré the continua- 
tion of the preceding sentence. 
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certain assumption and at another point on a different assumption 
that contradicts the first. The phrase “with respect to a certain con- 
viction” (bi-hasab qawlat*® mā) is employed by Maimonides to refer 
to a given philosophical matter (a view or outlook) the discussion of 
which is multifarious, leading to different conclusions that are con- 
sidered at different points and in different contexts (“in another case” 
[ft mawdi* akhar]—line 5) in a philosophical composition. These 
conclusions must be examined and tested in the various places and 
contexts in light of alternative conclusions, based on different as- 
sumptions, which are at times contradictory. At this point it is impor- 
tant to recall that most matters of physics and metaphysics, if not all 
of them, are materially and logically interrelated; a decision among al- 
ternatives in a given matter (for example, the question of creation ver- 
sus primordiality) entails a decision in another matter (for example, 
the nature of prophecy). These matters usually have in common a 
certain premise [muqaddima] or certain premises. Maimonides em- 
phasizes, then, that in a complex issue—or in ostensibly different is- 
sues which, in light of the consequential nature of philosophy and its 
interconnectedness, are basically one and the same—it becomes nec- 
essary to proceed with discussions, in the different places and con- 
texts in which those discussions take place, based on different pre- 
mises, assumptions that will at times be contradictory. 

It should be carefully considered that the purpose of the contra- 
diction-style discussion is not explained. In other words, Maimonides 
does not say, at least not explicitly, that the goal of delving into a topic 
in the realm of those “profound matters” on the basis of contradictory 
assumptions is to conceal that part of the discussion that is based on 
the correct assumption. Furthermore, according to the common read- 
ing of the passage, it would not be out of place to expect Maimonides 
to note here that one of the premises to which he refers is correct 
(and/or appropriate to the initiated reader) and the contradictory one 
false (and/or appropriate to the multitude). Such statements are read 
into his words here by his interpreters, especially the early ones, but 
Maimonides himself refrains from such characterizations.® 

It seems to me that the formulation, “it is necessary, with respect 
to a certain conviction, for the discussion to proceed” (fa-qad tad~u 
2-darura .. . li-yajriya 71-kalam ftha—lines 3-4) refers back to the 





o& 


35See the studies of Kaplan, Davidson, and Harvey cited in n. 24 above. 
See the references in nn. 28 and 29 above. 
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words “the necessity when discussing very profound matters” 
(darurat al-kalém ft umur ghémida jidd™—line 1). That is to say, 
the need to treat those matters on the basis of differing, contradictory 
premises derives not from the need for concealment; it is anchored in 
the very nature of the discussion, given the unique character of those 
“profound matters.”87 Those matters, Maimonides’s language indi- 
cates, are not subject to discursive discussion based on a simple, 
clear, self-evident premise, which proceeds in rigorous logical fashion 
toward an unequivocal conclusion. 

Maimonides is describing what I take to be a discussion of a dia- 
lectical nature. Such a discussion is appropriate for subjects that are 
included in what he labels “very profound,” his reference being, as we 
have said, to the most complex and profound topics in physics and 
metaphysics (“the Account of the Beginning” [Ma‘aseh Bereishit] and 
“the Account of the Chariot” [Ma‘aseh Merkavah ]).38 These matters, 
maintains Maimonides in the preface to the Guide, are unlike “the 
other sciences whose teaching is generally recognized,” which can be 
“taught thoroughly in rigorous order.” The premises upon which 
they are based are uncertain; for that reason their treatment requires 
that different assumptions be taken into account, assumptions that 
are at times contradictory, and that they—or the conclusions drawn 
from them—be juxtaposed in the context of a dialectical discussion. 
Maimonides does indeed speak of intentional and conscious contra- 
dictions, but their purpose is not concealment; dialectical delibera- 
tion, on the basis of contradictory assumptions, is a product of the es- 
sence of the matter under discussion, to which a linear, discursive 
mode of discussion is inappropriate. This reading is consistent with 
the fact that Maimonides does not state that one assumption is true 
and the other, contradictory one false. This is the nature of dialectical 
deliberation—it is conducted without establishing a priori the truth 
value, positive or negative, of underlying assumptions that are reason- 
able but different and even opposed to each other. Establishing such 
truth value will come, if at all, only at the end of the deliberation. 
Yet dialectical writing, based on contradicting assumptions, runs the 





37See n. 46 below. 

The nature of these matters may be indicated by the use of the Arabic 
word °al-kalam, literally “speech,” which generally denotes (like its Greek 
equivalent, logos) rational inquiry into theological questions. See Schwarz’s 
translation of Moreh Nevukhim, 2 n. 10. 

Compare Pines, 8. 
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risk of perplexing and confusing the uninitiated reader. Such a stu- 
dent—in Maimonides’s terms, the multitude—is unable to bear the un- 
certainty inherent in a dialectical treatment of an issue, particularly if 
that discussion is without a firm, unequivocal conclusion.*! The unini- 
tiated need an unshakable dogma, and this is the very opposite of 
philosophical discussion of that nature. Thus, in the final sentence of 
the seventh cause passage, Maimonides emphasizes that “the multi- 
tude ought in no way to be aware of the point of contradiction be- 
tween [the assumptions]” and states that “the author sometimes uses 
some device to conceal it.” (lines 7-8). Note that only here does Mai- 
monides mention the multitude and the need to conceal things from 
them. His words here are not about concealment by means of contra- 
diction but about making that contradiction unnoticeable, so that “the 
multitude [be] in no way aware of the contradiction.” 

Let us return now to the question of the reason for concealment 
stated at the beginning of the passage (lines 1-2). It may be that the is- 
sue of concealing certain matters from the masses (lines 7-8) relates 
back to the first sentence of the seventh cause passage: the phrase 
“one ought to conceal” (yanbaght) at the beginning, which is not 
about contradiction, may be identified with the need for concealment 
mentioned at the end—‘“the multitude ought in no way to be aware” 
(yanbaghi ikhfa?). In this reading, the reason for concealment in 
both places is one and the same: the need to keep “very profound mat- 
ters” from being revealed to the multitude. This reading takes lines 3- 
7 to be a detailed explication of lines 1-2, with lines 3-6 explaining 
line 1 and line 7 paralleling line 2. 

Alternatively, there may be a different reason for the concealment 
mentioned at the head of the passage. Another possible reading takes 
this concealment not to be about withholding philosophical truths 
from the masses, but rather about the manner in which secrets are to 
be transmitted to the initiated student. In this view, Maimonides’s dic- 
tum about “the necessity when discussing very profound matters, that 
one ought to conceal some part of their issues and disclose some part” 
(lines 1-2) is a continuation of his remarks some lines earlier, in his 
prefatory remarks, according to which the manner in which secrets 
are to be committed to writing and taught—to the initiated student— 
should imitate the manner in which they are apprehended by the 





See below, beginning of section 6. 
4For different possible meanings of dialectic in Maimonides, see sec- 
tion 6 below. 
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skilled author: “the subject matter will appear, flash, and then be hid- 
den again.” According to this suggestion, then, Maimonides opens 
his remarks about the seventh cause with the observation that the 
way the secrets (“very profound matters”) are to be laid out before the 
proficient student is not by means of an explanation offering “thor- 
ough{ness and] rigorous order” but rather in a way that partially dis- 
closes it and partially closes it off. In his Introduction, which details 
the reasons for contradictions in any composition, he picks up the 
thread from his prefatory remarks, adding that the author sometimes 
has to address these matters on the basis of contradictory assump- 
tions, since dialectical deliberation is essential for such issues. 

The advantage of the second of these suggested readings (ac- 
cording to which the phrase “one ought to conceal” in line 2 relates to 
the essence of the subject) lies in the fact that it requires no split be- 
tween Maimonides’s comments on the need to conceal things from 
the masses (the socio-political reason) at the end of the passage and 
his words at the beginning of the passage. Furthermore, if we read 
Maimonides’s language closely, the issue of concealment from the 
multitude appears explicitly only in the final sentence of the “seventh 
cause,” which may indicate that the reason for concealment men- 
tioned at the beginning of the passage is a different one. Whether we 
adopt the first reading or the second, the contradictions of which Mai- 
monides speaks—the core of the “seventh reason”—are not a means 
of concealing truths from the multitude. They are part of the essential 
character of the deliberation (a dialectical one, as we have noted) 
concerning those very profound matters. 

Evidence for the reading suggested here may be found in the dis- 
tinction in Maimonides’s language between the Arabic terms he em- 
ploys when noting the need for concealment and those he employs to 
describe the need for a discussion based on contradictory assump- 
tions. When Maimonides writes in this passage about the need for 
concealment, he uses the term yanbaghi: yanbaghī ikhfa> at the 
beginning of the passage (line 2) and wa-yanbaghi an la yashur 
al-jumhur at its end (line 7). But when he emphasizes the need for 
dealing with very profound matters by means of contradictions, he 
uses the Arabic term darura: fa-qad tad“u >I-darura bi-hasab 
qawlat ... wa-tad“u *l-darura ft mawdiSdkhar (lines 3-5). That 
term appears at the head of the seventh cause passage as well: 
darurat al-kalam ft umur ghamida jidd™ (line 1). This reinforces 





Pines, 8. 
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the argument presented above that the necessity of proceeding with a 
discussion on the basis of contradictory premises (fa-qad tadcu >I- 
darura) refers back to the language of “the necessity ([darura] when 
discussing very profound matters.” 

It is not just that Maimonides is careful to employ one term when 
speaking of the need for deliberation on the basis of contradictory as- 
sumptions and a different term when speaking of the need to hide the 
contradictions from the multitude. The terms are semantically dis- 
tinct as well. The meaning of the Arabic term darura is “necessity’— 
and so have we translated it using the noun “necessity” or the adjec- 
tive “necessary”—and it is used to describe situations (and sometimes 
actions) that are anchored in the nature of the matter at hand. (The 
term is employed to describe causal or logical connections as well.) 
Different from the descriptive nature of darura is the meaning of the 
term yanbaght—“fitting,” “appropriate,” or “ought,” used for norma- 
tive (and sometimes pragmatic) statements about the appropriate 
manner of action or behavior. Thus we have employed phrases using 
“ought” in our translation of this term. Hence, when Maimonides de- 
scribes the occasional need for a discussion to be based on contradic- 
tory assumptions, which is so in the case of very profound matters, he 
uses the term that refers to the essence of those matters and the na- 
ture of the discussion appropriate to them.44 When, on the other hand, 
he is speaking about the need to shield the discussion from the 
masses, he uses normative-pragmatic language.© 





See E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon I (New York: Frederick 
Unger, 1955-56), s.v. darura (p. 1777), anbaghi (pp. 231-2). 

44 Speaking of the fifth cause, Maimonides employs the same term: “The 
necessity darura of [or: “when”—compare Schwarz, 14] teaching and making 
someone understand”; Pines, 17. This cause too is involved with apparent 
contradictions that stem from the very nature of philosophical thought and 
its expression in writing and teaching. 

45The significance of Maimonides’s choice of terms in other contexts 
has been pointed out by Abraham Nuriel in a number of articles: “The Ques- 
tion of a Created or Primordial World in the Philosophy of Maimonides,” Tar- 
biz 33 (1963-4): 272-87; “The Divine Will in Moreh Nevukhim,” Tarbiz 39 
(1969-70): 39-61; “Maimonides and the Concept of Faith,” Daat 2-3 (1978-9): 
43-7. See also Warren Zev Harvey, “Nuriel’s Method for Deciphering the Se- 
crets of the Guide,” Daat 32-3 (1993-4): 67-71. Unlike the terms investigated 
by Nuriel, which are synonymous in everyday use (see his “The Divine Will,” 
39), the difference between darura and yanbaghi, despite a partial overlap in 
meaning, is already clear from their usual lexicographical meanings, which 
are, of course, not unique to their usage in the Guide. Nevertheless, I will il- 
lustrate the difference on the basis of several passages in the Guide. 
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In several instances, forms of the term darura are employed. (These 
are indicated by italics in the following quotations.) In these examples, Pines 
consistently distinguishes between these terms. (1) In I:17, Maimonides 
comments on the three views of providence that he rejects, “To my mind no 
one among the partisans of these three opinions of providence should be 
blamed, for every one of them was impelled by strong necessity to say what 
he did”; Pines, 468. Here, the necessity is logical or metaphysical. (2) Subse- 
quently in the same chapter he writes, “For all these texts refer to providence 
watching over the species and not to individual providence. It is as if they de- 
scribed His bounty, may He be exalted, which prepares for every species the 
food necessary for it and matter of its subsistence.” And immediately thereaf- 
ter: “Aristotle likewise holds that that this kind of providence is necessary 
and exists.” The necessity in both these instances stems from the nature of 
reality. (Pines, 473.) (3) In IN:51, he describes a possible “human individual 
who, through his apprehension of the true realities and his joy in what he has 
apprehended, achieves a state in which he talks with people and is occupied 
with his bodily necessities while his intellect is turned wholly toward Him”; 
Pines, 623. The necessity here is an aspect of the human body. (4) In 1:26, he 
writes, “Thus you know that a motion belongs to the perfection of a living be- 
ing and is necessary to such a being for its perfection”; Pines, 56. Here too, 
this is a necessity of nature. 

As for the use of anbaghi: (5) In 1:54, Maimonides writes, “The Sages, 
may their memory be blessed, mention likewise that man is required first to 
obtain knowledge of the Torah, then to obtain wisdom, then to know what is 
incumbent upon him with regard to the legal science of the Law—I mean the 
drawing of inferences concerning what one ought to do”; Pines, 633. Here, 
we are clearly dealing with a prescriptive statement. (6) Another example of 
the normative use of yanbaghi is found in I:5: “When the chief of philoso- 
phers began to investigate very obscure matters and to attempt a proof con- 
cerning them, he excused himself by making a statement the meaning of 
which was as follows. A student of his books should not, because of the sub- 
ject of these researches, ascribe to him effrontery, temerity, and an excess of 
haste to speak of matters of which he had no knowledge; but rather he 
should ascribe to him the desire and the endeavor to acquire and achieve true 
beliefs to the extent to which this is in the power of man. In the same way we 
say that man should not hasten too accede to this great and sublime matter”; 
Pines, 29. In contrast, when Maimonides explains why philosophy is not to 
be taught to the multitude (at the end of 1:33), he uses the term darura: “I 
shall make clear to you the cause that prevents the instruction of the multi- 
tude in the veritable methods of speculation and that prevents their being 
taught to grasp the essences of things as they are. I shall also explain to you 
that it is requisite and necessary that this should not be otherwise than thus”; 
Pines, 72. This necessity stems from the nature of the multitude. (7) On the 
same topic, at I:34, he writes, “The causes that prevent the commencement of 
instruction with divine science, the indication of things that ought to be indi- 
cated, and the presentation of this to the multitude, are”; Pines, 72. That such 
indication is needed is, as Pines correctly translates, a normative statement. 
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Even if we accept the second reading offered above, according to 
which the character of the concealment mentioned in the first lines of 
the seventh cause passage is based in something essential to the sub- 
ject, my linguistic analysis indicates that the need to adopt contradic- 
tory premises (“Sometimes it is necessary”—line 3) is related to “the 
necessity when discussing very profound matters” (line 1) and not to 
the continuation of that first sentence, according to which “one ought 
to conceal some part of their issues” (line 2).46 

The recent Hebrew translation of the Guide by Michael Schwarz 
and to some extent the earlier one by Yosef Qafih are sensitive to the 
difference between the meanings of these Arabic terms.4 In this way 
they maintain a distinction between the need to camouflage the con- 
tradictions (from the eyes of the multitude) and the essential neces- 
sity of treating “profound matters” using contradictory assumptions. 
The medieval translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon, on the other hand, 
which usually tends toward literalism, blurs this terminological 
distinction, rendering both by a form of the Hebrew root SRH. This 
lack of precision as to terms may be a contributing factor in the accep- 
tance of the socio-political interpretation of the seventh cause on the 
part of virtually all medieval interpreters of the Guide and the 
moderns in their wake. Shlomo Pines, in his highly influential 





46The spare syntax of the original may be understood as speaking of the 
necessity to discuss [rather than “when discussing”] “very profound matters,” 
with Maimonides addressing the contradictions in such a discussion only in 
the following sentence (lines 3-6). It seems to me, though, that the necessity 
referred to in line 1 is the very same one referred to in line 3—the need fora 
discourse that includes contradictory statements. After all, that latter neces- 
sity is the very definition of the seventh cause, which is an explanation for 
the existence of certain contradictions. Further evidence can be found in 
Maimonides’s formulation of the fifth cause: “the necessity of teaching and 
making someone understand.” The necessity referred to is actually the ne- 
cessity to employ contradictions in accomplishing those activities. For that 
reason, Pines inserts “arises from” before the cited phrase. See Pines, 17. 

4’Schwarz, 15; Qafih, 19. For comments on various Hebrew translations 
of the passage and one in medieval Latin, see notes 55 and 66 in my article 
“The Seventh Cause.” Schwarz, in his introduction (15 nn. 79, 80), cites a 
manuscript variant that clearly states: “Sometimes it is necessary, on the ba- 
sis of a certain conviction, for the discussion to proceed on the assumption 
that there exists some premise, but in another case on the assumption that 
there is a premise contradicting it.” This version supports our contention 
that it is the necessity of weighing contradictory assumptions within a single 
discourse—a necessity not dependent upon the writer—that is the seventh 
cause of contradictions, not a need to obscure truths from the multitude. 

“This is apparently not the only cause of this tendency, nor even its pri- 
mary cause. See below, at the end of section 7 and n. 85. 
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English translation, parts company with the Guide’s modern Hebrew 
translators and offers a somewhat free translation of the seventh 
cause, bending Maimonides’s words in the direction of the common 
reading, which is the reading he adopts in his studies on the Guide. 
His rendition of the text nonetheless supports our suggested interpre- 
tation. Pines’s translation is as follows: 
The seventh cause. In speaking about very obscure matters it is neces- 
sary to conceal some parts and to disclose others. Sometimes in the 
case of certain dicta this necessity requires that the discussion proceed 
on the basis of a certain premise, whereas in another place necessity re- 
quires that the discussion proceed on the basis of another premise con- 
tradicting the first one. In such cases the vulgar must in no way be 


aware of the contradiction; the author accordingly uses some device to 
conceal it by all means. 49 


Pines’s ranslation does not reflect the first use of darura (line 1); 
he translates it further on (lines 3, 5) as “necessity.” He uses the same 
English word to represent the first instance of the term yanbaght (line 
2), which he translates further on (line 7) as “must.” In doing so, 
Pines departs from his otherwise consistent distinction between these 
terms.50 This translation, though, is odd for another reason. Unlike 
any other translator, Pines translates the words fa-gad tad°u >I- 
darura bi-hasab qawlat™ mā (line 3) thus: “Sometimes in the case of 
certain dicta this necessity requires” [emphasis mine—Y.L.]. The an- 
tecedent of the term “this” here can only be “it is necessary to conceal 
some parts [of the ‘very obscure matters’] and to disclose others.” 
Pines, then, portrays Maimonides as stating that the necessity to con- 
tradict is an extension and explication of the necessity to conceal. 
This meaning gains support from Pines’s excision of the term darura 
from the passage’s opening phrase. Conversely, this understanding of 
the passage is weakened by the translation of the second appearance 
of the term as “necessity’—without “this.” Our close comparison to 
the Judaeo-Arabic original points up the imprecision Pines’s transla- 
tion, since darura is best understood as “[the] necessity,” not as “this 
necessity.” The translation is further marred at the second appear- 
ance of I-darura (line 5), where the definite article may indicate 
more than abstraction; it may refer back to the previous instance of 
the word. The slight changes and deletion wrought by Pines lend a 
Straussian meaning to the seventh cause passage. This should per- 





Pines, 18. 
50See n. 46 above. 
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haps come as no surprise since in many of Pines’s studies of the Guide 
(and certainly as he was translating it into English), he follows 
Strauss’s interpretations of Maimonides’s writings in general and on 
the matter of contradictions in the Guide in particular.®! 

If we attempt to base the commonly accepted reading of the sev- 
enth cause in Maimonides’s language, assigning the need “to conceal 
some part of them and some to disclose” to the socio-political realm, 
then we need to read that line (line 2) as the predicate of the subject 
“very profound matters” (line 1), making the statement that those mat- 
ters must be concealed in some way. Lines 3-6 then answer the ques- 
tion of how this is to be done: (sometimes) by means of contradic- 
tions. Maimonides’s statement about the necessity of dealing with 
certain topics by means of contradictory assumptions becomes a sort 
of exposition or explication of his comments on the need “to conceal 
some part of their issues and disclose some part.” According to this 
interpretation, the very same necessity requires the author, according 
to Maimonides, to hide the point of contradiction as well, so that “the 
multitude [will] in no way . . . be aware.” 

Although such a reading (the common one) is not impossible, it 
encounters several critical difficulties. The arguments in favor of its 
rejection and the adoption of the reading advanced above can be sum- 
marized as follows. First, the common reading is not sensitive to the 
consistent use of the respective Arabic terms discussed above, and 
particularly to the semantic difference between them. Second, the 
common understanding of the passage reads too much into Mai- 
monides, who does not say—at least not explicitly—that the reasons 
that contradictions are necessary is to conceal; according to his lan- 
guage, the concealment is concealment of the contradiction. Third, as 
noted above, the phrasing of line 3—“Sometimes [fa-qad] it is neces- 
sary”—shows that “[the necessity] for the discussion to proceed by 
positing a certain premise” (in other words, by positing contradictory 





51On Pines as a Straussian reader of Maimonides, see Pines, “The Limita- 
tions of Human Knowledge,” 104; Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the Guide,” 178-9 
and n. 23 above. The relationship is indicated in the appearance (not its first) 
of Strauss’s essay, “How to Begin to Study The Guide of the Perplexed” as a 
preface to Pines’s translation of the Guide. Nevertheless, Pines’s translation 
of the seventh cause is not impossible, since no one expects a wooden, word- 
for-word translation, and it is clear that there is an exegetical element in ev- 
ery translation. For the reasons enumerated above, though, Pines’s transla- 
tion of this passage cannot be accepted. 
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premises) is not coterminous with the need “to conceal some part... 
and disclose some part.” Put another way, the remark on the use of 
contradictions is not an explication of the way in which one accom- 
plishes the concealment. Moreover, even if the contradiction-based 
discussion is related to the concealment mentioned just before it, one 
can still argue cogently that the impetus for this concealment is some- 
thing inherent in the subject rather than reasons of political desirabil- 
ity. 

In the reading suggested here, the motivation behind a socio-po- 
litical reason for concealment is the need to hide the dialectical (non- 
apodictic) nature of metaphysical contemplation from the multitude. 
The multitude needs dogmas; philosophical inquiry cannot provide 
them. Maimonides’s statements about the seventh cause, then, point 
to a view that the need for concealment from the masses is not be- 
cause of heterodox views such as the eternity of the world (in contra- 
distinction from creatio ex nihilo) but rather because of the dialecti- 
cal element inherent in discussions of celestial physics and 
metaphysics. This suggestion of a socio-political reason behind the 
esoteric element of the Guide (as distinguished from an esotericism 
grounded in the essence of the topic) has an advantage over the ap- 
proach that identifies it with Aristotelian philosophical conclusions. 
The weakness of the latter approach is evident: in Maimonides’s pop- 
ular writings, for example in The Book of Knowledge (the first book of 
Mishneh Torah), his Aristotelian views (including the eternity of the 
world) are openly displayed.” In contrast, there is no expression in 
Maimonides’s popular writings of a view as to the inadequacy of philo- 
sophical inquiry as a basis for establishing metaphysical conclusions 
or for justifying dogmas. It is important to emphasize that the socio- 
political damage done by this outlook is no less than the dangers of 
firmly established heterodox views in the realm of metaphysics, and 
by my estimate it is even greater. 

The common reading of the seventh cause does fit well with the 
argument that the esoteric element in the Guide is skeptical or agnos- 
tic in matters of metaphysics, an argument advanced by Pines, who 





Leo Strauss, “Notes on Maimonides’ Book of Knowledge,” Studies in 
Mysticism and Religion Presented to Gershom G. Scholem on his Seventi- 
eth Birthday (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1967), 269-83; Harvey, “A Third Ap- 
proach,” 295. See also Moshe Halbertal, Bein Torah Le-Hokhmah [Between 
Torah and Wisdom: Rabbi Menachem ha-Meiri and the Maimonidean 
Halakhists in Provence] (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1999-2000), 119-20. 
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relied, inter alia, on the common reading.® The advantage of the 
reading advocated here, however, is that the Guide's esoteric nature 
emerges from Maimonides’s own words about the seventh cause. 

It should be emphasized that the analysis presented here does not 
support any claim that Maimonides did not make use of contradic- 
tions for the sake of concealment. All that is being argued here is that 
such concealment is not the subject of contradictions stemming from 
the “seventh cause.” 

In the next two sections I will present additional arguments in fa- 
vor of this proposed reading of the seventh cause. The first is based 
on a comparison between it and the sixth cause, while the other is de- 
rived from statements Maimonides makes in other sections of the 
Guide, where it is clear that due to the limitations of human intellec- 
tual attainment, subjects related to those “profound matters” must be 
dealt with in a dialectical fashion—that is, on the basis of contradic- 
tory assumptions. 


IV 


Further support for the reading of the seventh cause advanced 
here may come from a comparison to the sixth cause of contradic- 
tions, which is described by Maimonides as follows: 


The sixth cause. The contradiction is concealed and becomes evident 
only after many premises. The greater the number of premises needed 
to make the contradiction evident, the more concealed it is. It thus may 
escape the author, who thinks there is no contradiction between his two 
original propositions. But if each proposition is considered sepa- 
rately—a true premise being joined to it and the necessary conclusion 
drawn—, after many syllogisms, the outcome of the matter will be that 
the two final conclusions are contradictory or contrary to each other. 
That is the kind of thing that escapes the attention of scholars who write 
books. If, however, the two original propositions are evidently contra- 
dictory, but the author has simply forgotten the first while writing down 
the second in another part of his compilation, this is a very great 
weakness, and that man should not be reckoned among those whose 
speeches deserve consideration. 


See Pines, “The Limitations of Human Knowledge.” There are pro- 
found differences between the argument about the dialectic nature of philo- 
sophical discussion and Pines’s contention that the esoteric stratum of the 
Guide reflects an agnostic outlook regarding metaphysics (and see n. 73 be- 
low). However, from the point of view of the need to keep things from the 
multitude for socio-political reasons, there is a certain similarity between 
them. 

54Pines, 18. 
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The cause of a contradiction of this type is the inattention of the au- 
thor to the fact that two inferences that seem to be in harmony with 
each other are in fact, because of contradictory underlying assump- 
tions, quite contradictory of each other. By being hidden deep within 
different conclusions, treated in different places and contexts, this 
contradiction may go undetected even by skilled thinkers; but Mai- 
monides emphasizes that at the outset, the contradiction was evident 
and noticed, but the author became careless or forgetful and allowed 
his treatise to fall victim to a “very great weakness” that disqualifies it 
from consideration among the serious works of philosophy.® 

We may observe that this kind of contradiction is perfectly con- 
gruent with the seventh type as interpreted by the common reading. 
Both are contradictions not obvious on the surface, in which contra- 
dicting premises underlie conclusions that appear to be consistent 
with one another. One feature distinguishes the sixth cause and the 
seventh: the sixth cause is without the author's intent or even aware- 
ness, while the seventh (as interpreted) is part of the author’s aware- 
ness and intent, directed at concealing opinions from the uninitiated 
reader. From the point of view of the skilled student of the treatise, 
however, these two are the same: how can such a reader know when 
the author is merely careless and when the author is engaging in in- 
tentional contradiction? A suspicious reading of Maimonides here 
might lead to the conclusion that his goal is to defend himself against 
criticism in cases where he contradicts himself without noticing, 
through carelessness. While in fact the sixth cause is at work, the 
reader, having read Maimonides’s warning, will ascribe to the contra- 
diction the seventh cause. If we refrain from such defensive interpre- 
tation, though, then we must conclude that by setting the seventh 
cause (still taking it according to the common reading) just after the 
sixth, Maimonides causes confusion—particularly on the part of the 
skilled reader, who has no way to distinguish careless contradictions 
from intentional ones. 

The confusion dissipates if we accept the reading proposed here 
for the seventh cause. Here, we are not concerned with contradiction 
for the sake of concealment but with dialectical argument about par- 





Farther on (Pines, 20), Maimonides points out that this contradiction 
is characteristic of the literature of midrash and aggadah, too (in which 
“there is to be found a great contradiction due to this cause”). See also n. 5 
above. 
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ticularly profound and complex matters. Now we can distinguish be- 
tween the different types of contradiction. Even if for the reader the 
distinction between them is not always sharp and clear, he is still able 
to distinguish between the two types, in part because Maimonides as- 
signs the seventh cause to certain topics (heavenly physics and meta- 
physics) and also because contradictions set in the context of dialecti- 
cal argumentation have a different character. In the dialectical 
setting, contradictions are a function of the complexity of the topic 
and the recognition that the matters at hand are characterized by the 
fact that their underlying assumptions are not certain and self-evident. 
With all that, concealing the place of the contradiction as Maimonides 
recommends at the end of the seventh cause passage may make it dif- 
ficult to discern one type of contradiction from the other.% 


V 


The meaning of the seventh cause suggested here is in keeping 
with Maimonides’s observations (in many places in the Guide) about 
the possibility of perceiving those “very profound matters,” physics 
and metaphysics, and thus about the nature of discussions about them 
as well. Maimonides thought that with regard to many topics included 
in these issues, there is not and cannot be any conclusively demon- 
strated knowledge. The following is a brief survey of his statements 
on this issue.57 





For this reason it is difficult to assume that Maimonides ascribes to his 
own treatise contradictions due to the sixth cause (alongside the fifth and 
seventh), as indicated by the manuscript cited by Qafih. According to the 
common interpretation of the seventh cause, that would make no sense, for 
the reasons listed above. According to the interpretation suggested here, 
which enables us to distinguish the sixth and seventh causes, this reading is 
not impossible, since it may be that Maimonides, in an expression of mod- 
esty, is hinting to the reader that his treatise may not be innocent of unin- 
tended contradictions as well. After all, Maimonides ascribes this cause to 
“most of the books of authors and commentators other than those we have 
mentioned”; Pines, 20. The considerations raised above, though, make this 
possibility far-fetched. 

57The following passages were collected and analyzed by Pines, follow- 
ing which they were examined by Kramer, but their conclusions are not iden- 
tical. See Pines, “The Limitations of Human Knowledge”; Joel L. Kramer, 
“Maimonides on Aristotle and Scientific Method [Mehkerei Yerushalayim be- 
Mahshevet Yisrael], Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought 9 (1989-90): 
193-224. 
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Near beginning of the Guide (1:5), where he discusses the need 
for extensive preparation in order to study “the divine science” (meta- 
physics), Maimonides comments: 

When the chief of the philosophers began to investigate very obscure 

matters and to attempt a proof concerning them, he excused himself by 

making a statement the meaning of which was as follows. A student of 
his books should not, because of the subject of these researches, as- 
cribe to him effrontery, temerity, and an excess of haste to speak of 
matters of which he has no knowledge; but rather he should ascribe to 


him the desire and the endeavor to acquire and achieve true beliefs to 
the extent to which this is in the power of man. 58 


Maimonides notes the lack of knowledge, or at least firmly demon- 
strated knowledge, regarding these matters, and he posits limits in the 
apperception of them according to “the power of man.”59 He refers to 
these limitations, marked out by Aristotle, later in the Guide (11:19), 
when he takes up the subject of astronomy.© In Guide I:31-4, Mai- 
monides again stresses the limitations of human knowledge. These 
statements are designed to prevent undue haste in approaching “di- 
vine matters”: “Know that the human intellect has objects of appre- 
hension that it is within its power and according to its nature to appre- 
hend. On the other hand, in that which exists there also are existents 
and matters that, according to its nature, it is not capable of appre- 
hending in any way or through any cause.” While Maimonides com- 
ments that when it comes to intellectual attainments (as with “bodily 
faculties”), “there are great differences in capacity between the indi- 
viduals of the species,” nonetheless even the most capable have limi- 
tations anchored in human nature: “this difference in capacity is like- 
wise not infinite, for man’s intellect indubitably has a limit at which it 
stops.”61 

Further in that chapter, Maimonides adds that “there are things 
for the apprehension of which man will find that he has a great long- 
ing. The sway of the intellect endeavoring to seek for, and to investi- 
gate, their true reality exists at every time and in every group of men 
engaged in speculation.”® But, he states, “with regard to such things 





58Pines, 29. 

58On the phrase “the extent to which this is in the power of man,” see the 
end of Guide II:54 (Pines, 637-8) and in the last halakhah in Maimonides’s 
Mishneh Torah, Laws of Kings 11:12. See also Kramer, “Maimonides on Aris- 
totle and Scientific Method,” n. 14 and references there. 

Pines, 302-3. The questions dealt with there touch upon the move- 
ment of the spheres and the heavenly bodies. 
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there is a multiplicity of opinions, disagreement arises between the 
men engaged in speculation, and doubts crop up; all this because the 
intellect is attached to an apprehension of these things, I mean to say 
because of its longing for them; and also because everyone thinks that 
he has found a way by means of which he will know the true reality of 
the matter. Now it is not within the power of the human intellect to 
give a demonstration of these matters. For in all things whose true re- 
ality is known through demonstration there is no tug of war and no re- 
fusal to accept a thing proven.”® Those areas in which human appre- 
hension is limited are categorized by Maimonides in this way: “The 
things about which there is this perplexity are very numerous in divine 
matters [in other words, metaphysics], few in matters pertaining to 
natural science [physics], and nonexistent in matters pertaining to 
mathematics.” 

Indeed, in Guide 1:22, when he addresses the question of 
whether the heavens came into being or existed throughout eternity 
(which is part of the larger issue of whether the universe was created 
or existed forever), Maimonides writes: 





81Guide 1:31; Pines, 66. See also Guide 1:32: “in spite of its sublimity, 
greatness, and what it has of perfection, the nature of the apprehension in 
question [intellectual apprehension—Strauss’s note]—if not made to stop at 
its proper limit and not conducted with circumspection—may be perverted 
into a defect”; Pines, 69. Later in that chapter, Maimonides presents a more 
balanced view of the limits of human rationality: “the intention of these texts 
...is not, however, wholly to close the gate of speculation and to deprive the 
intellect of the apprehension of things that it is possible to apprehend—as is 
thought by the ignorant and neglectful. ... Their purpose, in its entirety, 
rather is to make it known that the intellects of human beings have a limit at 
which they stop”; Pines, 70. Pines noted how close this view of Maimonides 
is to Kant’s views in the Critique of Pure Reason. See Shlomo Pines, “Mai- 
monides,” Dictionary of Scientific Biography IX (New York: Scribner, 
1974), 29; Pines, “The Limitations of Human Knowledge,” 100. Note that 
Pines stressed that one of Maimonides’s original contributions to philosophy 
is the development of the argument about the limitations of human attention. 
These comments are, in his view, not a tangential matter in the Guide. 

&Pines, 66. 

S8Tbid. 

“Ibid. Close to the end of chapter 31 Maimonides indicates that the 
view of the human intellect as limited is not rooted only in the Torah: “Do not 
think that what we have said with regard to the insufficiency of the human in- 
tellect and its having a limit at which it stops is a statement made in order to 
conform to the Law. For it is something that has already been said and truly 
grasped by the philosophers without their having concern for a particular 
doctrine or opinion. And it is a true thing that cannot be doubted except by 
an individual ignorant of what has already been demonstrated [i.e., ignorant 
of the sort of claim philosophers are to use]”; Pines, 67. 
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Everything that Aristotle has said about all that exists from beneath the 
sphere of the moon to the center of the earth is indubitably correct, and 
no one will deviate from it unless he does not understand it or unless he 
has preconceived opinions that he wishes to defend or that lead him to 
a denial of a thing that is manifest. On the other hand, everything that 
Aristotle expounds with regard to the sphere of the moon and that 
which is above it is, except for certain things, something analogous to 
guessing and conjecturing. All the more does this apply to what he says 
about the order of the intellects and to some of the opinions regarding 
the divine that he believes; for the latter contain grave incongruities and 
perversities that manifestly and clearly appear as such to all the nations, 
that propagate evil, and that he cannot demonstrate.© 


He repeats these statements with greater force in Guide II:25. 
Humanity’s limited ability to attain rationally demonstrated 
truths in the areas of physics (especially celestial physics) and meta- 
physics (in relation to entities of the highest level, the separate intel- 
lects and God), the limited nature of which is attested by the many 
disputes among scholars, stems in part from a lack of evident and 
well-founded assumptions (or “premises”). The reason for the com- 
petition among philosophical schools is not to be found in logical er- 
rors. On these points, says Maimonides, there is general agreement, 
and even if there is a dispute, it can be resolved easily, since in “mat- 
ters pertaining to mathematics” (among which is logic), there is no 
“perplexity.” The source of the disputes must therefore be in the ab- 
sence of premises known to be true that would provide a firm founda- 
tion for philosophical deliberation. As Pines has shown, Maimonides 
adopts the view propounded by Alexander of Aphrodisias in his On 
the Principles of the All: 
Things of this kind [apparently: the principles of the physical world— 
Pines] are, in my opinion, best explained if one points out that the 
agreed upon principles [that is, premises] are in accord with, and ad- 
here to, the manifest, clearly apparent, and well-known phenomena. 
For in this matter it is impossible to use the way of demonstration. For 
demonstration must start with prior things and with the causes, 


whereas nothing is prior to the first principles; nor do they have a 
cause. 


The problematics of discussion of these matters has its roots in the 
absence of “principles . . . in accord with the phenomena, or in other 
words, a lack of adequate premises.6’ In the absence of such pre- 
mises, the truth of any inferences remains dubious. 





Pines, 319-20. 
6 Cited in Pines, lxix. 
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Scholars have already pointed out that in light of this conception 
of the limitations of apprehension regarding physics and metaphysics, 
primarily due to a lack of ascertained prerequisite knowledge—pri- 
mary intelligibles (ma‘gilat) or sensory perceptions (mahsusat)— 
discussion of them must perforce rest, in Maimonides view, on state- 
ments about which there can be only limited certainty, that is, on com- 
monly accepted assumptions (mashhirat).® Unlike axioms or sen- 
sory perceptions, which are unimpeachably certain since there is 
universal agreement about them among people of sound sensory per- 
ceptions and sound judgment, commonly accepted premises vary by 
degree, since to the degree that a premise is commonly accepted 
among many nations, so does belief in it grow stronger. 

Arguments or inferences based on commonly accepted state- 
ments or premises (that is, dialectical arguments, according to Aristo- 
tle and medieval Islamic philosophers) are of a low level of certainty.© 
Furthermore, because of the uncertainty about their underlying pre- 
mises, it becomes necessary to take into consideration contradictory 
assumptions and to conduct the inquiry based upon those assump- 
tions. This conclusion is in keeping with our suggestion for reading of 
Maimonides’s language regarding the seventh cause: “Sometimes it is 
necessary, in the case of a certain dictum, for the discussion to pro- 
ceed by positing a certain premise, whereas necessity requires in an- 
other case that the discussion of these matters proceed by positing a 
premise contradicting [the first one].” The necessity inherent in the 
treatment of “profound matters”—due to the absence of premises, of 
axioms—is to conduct a dialectical discussion of them, considering in 





8In Guide I:22 (Pines, 320) as. well, Maimonides cites Alexander of 
Aphrodisias: “For Alexander has explained that in every case in which no 
demonstration is possible, the two contrary opinions with regard to the mat- 
ter in question should be posited as hypotheses, and it should be seen what 
doubts attach to each of them; the one to which fewer doubts attach should 
be believed.” 

Perhaps even upon mere “accepted truths” (magbulat ), which are at 
an even lower level of certainty. On the distinction between these types of 
statements, see chap. 8 of “Maimonides’ Treatise on Logic,” trans. Israel 
Efros, Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 8 (1987- 
8): 47-9. On Maimonides’s view, see Pines, “The Limitations of Human 
Knowledge,” 94. 

®QOn this sense of dialectics in Aristotle, see Aristotle, Topics: Books I 
and VIII, with Excerpts from Related Texts, trans. Robin Smith (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1997), 1.8-12, pp. 7-11. Kramer, “Maimonides on Aristotle 
and Scientific Method,” 221. 
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turn different conclusions based on commonly accepted but contra- 
dictory assumptions.” 


VI 


In the previous section, we established a connection between (a) 
the suggestion that Maimonides’s statements about the seventh cause 
should be read as expressing the necessity of conducting a discussion 
of celestial physics and metaphysics on the basis of contradictory as- 
sumptions (in other words, a dialectical discussion), and (b) his view 
that the assumptions made in these areas are tentative rather than 
certain. Maimonides does elaborate on the purpose and aims of the 
dialectical inquiry he recommends. What he means may be under- 
stood in a number of ways. One possible goal of dialectical treatment 
of a topic is pedagogic or heuristic. In this case, while no demon- 
strated solution to the questions under discussion is attainable, one 
may arrive at a plausible answer. Such a result may be attained, but 
only after the author lays out for the reader several possible solutions, 
which are based (among other things) on contradictory assumptions. 
At this juncture, it is worth recalling the pedagogic nature of the 
Guide, which is directed at the uninitiated student. Many scholars, 
the most prominent among them being Strauss, have emphasized that 
the organization and diction of this treatise are those of a lecture or 
oral teaching.”! In this sense, the treatise resembles a Platonic dia- 
logue, designed to lead the reader through the various and contradic- 
tory paths of physics and metaphysics, while testing a variety of alter- 
native conclusions. Only in this way can the student attain a verified 
knowledge of the likely solution.” 

Another possible goal of dialectical discussion may be the pre- 
sentation of alternative solutions—based on contradictory pre- 
mises—without choosing among them, at least not explicitly. These 
possibilities are not mutually exclusive, since it may be that on one is- 
sue, Maimonides arrived at a reasonable, likely conclusion while on 
another issue, he was left without an unequivocal conclusion. 





See also Guide 0:15 and Kramer, “Maimonides on Arisototle and Sci- 
entific Method,” 209 and nn. 69-74. 

“Strauss, “How to Begin to Study The Guide of the Perplexed,” in Pines, 
xxili-xxiv; Kasher, “The Art of Writing in the Guide of the Perplexed.” 
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There is another possible purpose for the dialectic that 
Maimonides alludes to in the seventh cause. In order to present it, a 
preliminary discussion is in order. Our suggestion about the meaning 
of the seventh cause is congruent with the reasons behind the 





“This is the direction taken by Kramer, although without reference to 
the issue of contradictions. A dialectic approach is ascribed to Al-Farabi as 
well, who is considered to have exerted a crucial influence on Maimonides in 
approaches to philosophical thought and writing, as well as other matters. 
See Pines, “The Philosophical Sources of The Guide of the Perplexed,” 122. 
Miriam Galston thinks that Al-Farabi’s writing is dialectical, and in this way 
she explains the contradictions in his writings. Al-Farabi’s use of dialectics, 
in her view, is to place contrary arguments of similar power to convince the 
reader within a philosophical context, with the aim of sharpening the philos- 
opher’s understanding of the alternatives in order to enable him to eliminate 
erroneous assumptions and arguments. See Galston, Politics and Excel- 
lence, 10. Galston finds in Maimonides a dialectic analogous to that ascribed 
by her to Al-Farabi (Ibid., 52). 

At this point we should recall the possibility, raised by Blidstein, that 
Maimonides adopted a dialectical approach to Jewish law as well. See 
Gerald J. Blidstein, “Where Do We Stand in the Study of Maimonidean Hala- 
kha?” in Studies in Maimonides, 19-21. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween the conclusion that arises from our suggestion about the meaning of 
the seventh cause (and thus about the dialectical nature of the Guide) and 
Pines’s conclusion that Maimonides held an agnostic view of heavenly phys- 
ics and metaphysics (Pines, “The Limitations of Human Knowledge”). In 
Pines’s view, that agnosticism caused Maimonides to deny the possibility of 
the eternity of the soul and thus to present political activity and not a life of 
philosophical inquiry as the human being’s ultimate goal. For a critique of 
Pines’s conclusions, see Warren Zev Harvey, “Political Philosphy and Hala- 
khah in Maimonides,” Iyyun 29 (1977-8): 198-212; Alexander Altmann, “Mai- 
monides on the Intellect and the Scope of Metaphysics,” Von der mittelalter- 
lichen zur modernen Aufkldrung—Studien zur jüdischen Geistesgeschichte 
(Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1987), 60-129; Herbert A. Davidson, “Maimonides on 
Metaphysical Knowledge,” Maimonidean Studies 3 (1992-3): 49-103. 

While our suggested dialectical reading of the seventh cause rests on 
Maimonides’s comments on the absence of verified assumptions, among 
other things, it does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that Maimonides 
in the end adopted an agnostic view. There is a difference between a view 
based on plausible (but not verified) assumptions and an agnostic view. A 
view based on plausible assumptions tends to ascribe importance to philo- 
sophical discussion (on metaphysical questions), while an agnostic view de- 
nies the value of such discussion. To my mind, the impression left by the 
Guide is that Maimonides ascribed great importance to philosophical discus- 
sion and inquiry, even (or perhaps especially) to metaphysical questions. 
(See above, n. 61.) Furthermore, as mentioned below, Maimonides thought 
that philosophical inquiry could bring about flashes of insight—that is, intui- 
tive perceptions of truth. In this unique state of apprehension, the philoso- 
pher rises above epistemological limitations that characterize discursive dis- 
cussion but is at the same time dependent upon it and building upon it. Pines 
does in fact cite this in the aforementioned article, but he ascribes that 
state of apprehension solely to the prophets. There appears to me to be no 
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“unsystematic” structure of the Guide of the Perplexed. As mentioned 
above, Maimonides shapes the literary character of the Guide in ac- 
cord with the nature of the contents it conveys. He does indeed point 
out the socio-political reason—‘“so as not to oppose that divine pur- 
pose which one cannot possibly oppose and which has concealed 
from the vulgar among the people those truths especially requisite for 
His apprehension”“4—but his main reason for choosing the literary 
style he does stems from the way in which whose “requisite truths” 
are perceived: 


Know that whenever one of the perfect wishes to mention, either orally 
or in writing, something that he understands of these “secrets,” accord- 
ing to the degree of his perfection, he is unable to explain with complete 
clarity and coherence even the portion that he has apprehended, as he 
could do with the other sciences whose teaching is generally recog- 
nized. Rather there will befall him when teaching another that which he 
had undergone when learning himself. I mean to say that the subject 
matter will appear, flash, and then be hidden again, as though this were 
the nature of this subject matter, be there much or little of it. © 


The phenomenology of apprehension in these matters is character- 
ized by Maimonides by means of the metaphor of lightning flashes: 


You should not think that these great “secrets” are fully and completely 
known to anyone among us. They are not. But sometimes truth flashes 
out to us so that we think that it is day, and then matter and habit in 
their various forms conceal it so that we find ourselves again in an ob- 
scure night, almost as we were at first. We are like someone in a very 
dark night over whom lightning flashes time and time again. % 





basis for such a distinction, at least not in Maimonides’s words in the preface 
to the Guide, since a philosopher who reaches that state of apprehension is a 
prophet. For Maimonides, this prophetic level of apprehension is natural 
since it is not dependent upon divine intervention. Furthermore, and most 
significant for our purposes, Pines bases his conclusion in that article on a 
Straussian reading of the Guide. Thus for example Strauss describes Mai- 
monides’s statements in I:54 and 51, which deal with the eternity of the soul 
(a position dependent upon a certain view of the possibility of rational attain- 
ment), as theological-political statements. According to Pines, these words 
were intended merely to hide his true agnostic opinion. It is unnecessary to 
point out that according to our suggestion, Maimonides’s statements in these 
chapters have a philosophical valence that is not necessarily any less than 
that of other, contradictory statements made elsewhere. See David Schatz, 
“Worship, Corporeality, and Human Perfection: A Reading of Guide of the 
Perplexed, M: 51-3,” Studies in the History of Philosophy 17 (1992): 77-129. 

"Pines, 7. 

®Pines, 8. 
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The apprehension of the profound secrets is not the product of intel- 
lectual demonstration conducted in logical sequence. Knowledge of 
those secrets, Maimonides emphasizes, is intuitive. In that elevated 
state of perception, the student overcomes the limitations of discur- 
sive discussion and perceives the truths directly.” The uninitiated 
reader does not understand the character of apprehension and dis- 
course in these matters, and he therefore identifies them with the 
forms of apprehension and instruction in “sciences whose teaching is 
generally recognized” (mathematics, logic, astronomy, and the like), 
fields of learning that are merely prerequisite and introductory to the 
study of “the secrets of divine wisdom.” What that reader imagines 
to be a jumble, lacking in orderliness and clarity, Maimonides presents 
as a form of writing appropriate to “very profound matters.” It is 





Pines, 7. This mode of perception is identical, in Maimonides’s view, 
to prophetic revelation: “Among them there is one [or: there are those 
(Pines’s note)] for whom the lightning flashes time and again, so that he is al- 
ways, as it were, in unceasing light. Thus night appears to him as day. That is 
the degree of the great one among the prophets, to whom it was said: ‘But as 
for thee, stand thou here by Me.’ And of whom it was said: ‘that the skin of 
his face sent forth beams,’ and so on. ... There are others between whose 
lightning flashes there are greater or shorter intervals”; Ibid. Indeed, in Mai- 
monides’s view the prophets were philosophers of the highest rank. He ex- 
plains the various levels of revelation as, among other things, different levels 
of philosophical awareness. See Guide 11:32 and following. 

This is not the place to specify the causes of the limitations of discur- 
sive discussion on these topics. I shall merely note that the main cause, in 
Maimonides’s view, of the limited perception of divine matters and related 
topics in physics is the physical nature of the human being: “Matter is a 
strong veil preventing the apprehension of that which is separate from matter 
as it truly is. It does this even if it is the noblest and purest matter, I mean to 
say even if it is the matter of the heavenly spheres. All the more is this true 
for the dark and turbid matter that is ours. Hence whenever our intellect as- 
pires to apprehend the deity or one of the intellects, there subsists this great 
veil interposed between the two”; Guide IN:9; Pines, 436-7. This might also 
be a reason for the absence of verified premises that could provide a basis for 
philosophical discussion (see below). I have discussed these issues in my un- 
published M. A. thesis, “The Men of Knowledge and the Sages Are Drawn, as 
It Were, Toward This Purpose by the Divine Will’: On Maimonides’ Concept 
of Parable and Metaphor” (Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1991). See also 
Pines, “The Limitations of Human Knowledge,” 92. 

7Qn this, see the parable of the king’s palace in Guide I:51. The taxon- 
omy of sciences there is based on Aristotle, Metaphysics 6.1.1026a6-33. See 
Aristotle, Metaphysics: Books Gamma, Delta and Epsilon, trans. Christo- 
pher Kirwan (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 67-8 See also Maimonides’s 
Treatise on Logic, chap. 14, and Harry A. Wolfson, “The Classification of Sci- 
ence in Medieval Jewish Philosophy,” Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume 
(Cincinnati: HUC, 1925), 263-315. 
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fitting for such subjects to be written about in a way in which, as ina 
lightning flash, “the subject matter will appear, flash, and then be hid- 
den again.” 

Furthermore, in Maimonides’s view, intuitive illuminations do 
not reach a person directly. Instead they are mediated by parables. 
The truths sparkle at him through figurative images, and he teaches 
them to others in the same way. Maimonides does indeed point out 
that parables in the Bible are intended to conceal some views from 
the multitude, but here too this reason for their existence is second- 
ary. He devotes the main part of his discussion of parables—the cen- 
tral topic of the introduction to the Gwide—to an explanation of their 
epistemological status, thus clarifying how vital they are for grasping 
and expressing their “inner meaning” (Arabic batin). 

Immediately following his comments on the intuitive recognition 
of “the secrets” and its implications for the manner in which they may 
be transmitted, and thus on his approach to writing the Guide, Mai- 
monides writes: “For this reason, all the Sages possessing knowledge 
of God the Lord, knowers of the truth, when they aimed at teaching 
something of this subject matter, spoke of it only in parables and rid- 
dles.... The men of knowledge and the sages are drawn, as it were, 
toward this purpose by the divine will just as they are drawn by their 
natural circumstances.” Maimonides explains why the Hebrew Bible 
and the Rabbis transmit truths—“the Account of the Beginning” and 
“the Account of the Chariot”—by means of parables along in this way: 
“And because of the greatness and importance of the subject and be- 
cause our capacity falls short of apprehending the greatest of subjects 
as it really is, we are told about those profound matters, which divine 
wisdom has deemed necessary [allati awdaSat darurat l-hikmat* ‘- 
ilahiyat*| to convey to us—in parables and riddles and in very ob- 
scure words.”® Note that Maimonides describes the use of parables 
to express the “profound matters” as a “necessity” (darura), a point 
he had already alluded to at the end of the previous passage, when he 
stated: “just as they are drawn by their natural circumstances.” 

One may discern here a close connection between Maimonides’s 
observations in his prefatory remarks on the unsystematic character 
of the Guide and the philosophical status of parables and his observa- 





Pines, & For a detailed analysis, see Lorberbaum, “The Men of Knowl- 
edge and the Sages’.” 
Pines, 9. 
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tions in the Introduction on the purpose of intentional contradictions. 
All of these have roots in Maimonides’s characterization of the nature 
of philosophical apprehension and the manners of expression and 
writing derived from it. There is a measure of truth to Strauss’s argu- 
ment that the esoteric character of parables, which Maimonides as- 
cribes to the Books of the Prophets and to the Rabbis, is replaced in 
the Guide by an esotericism based on contradictions.8! Contrary to 
Strauss’s view, though, neither of them—like the jumbled and obfus- 
catory writing style&’—embodies only a willed esotericism fueled by 
socio-political motives.8 In regard to all of these, scholarship has 
tended, following Strauss, to overemphasize deliberate concealment 
due to socio-political considerations and to ignore Maimonides’s own 
explicit statements about their relation to the nature of perceiving 
philosophical truth and the appropriate manner for transmitting it. 

I have noted above that an additional possibility may be sug- 
gested for the goal of dialectical discussion in Maimonides’s work. An 
additional, more essential connection may exist between the dialecti- 
cal character of philosophical discourse and the intuitive nature of the 
apperception of truths in the realm of celestial physics and metaphys- 
ics. It has been noted that these truths are not to be attained through 
discursive discussion, which proceeds systematically from ascer- 
tained premises to ineluctable conclusions. Maimonides, as we have 
seen, links the limits of discursive discussion of these topics with their 
apprehension through intuition. Putting it differently, it may perhaps 
be said that had he thought that the manner of knowing in these fields 
were the result of step-by-step inquiry, it would have been unneces- 
sary to resort to intuitive apperception. The limitations of philosophi- 
cal inquiry, where rationality provides illumination, may well be 





81Strauss, “The Literary Character,” 68. 

®This too, in the view of many scholars and even early commentators, is 
due to the socio-political reason. See Ravitsky, “The Secrets of the Guide,” 
172-3, and the references there. 

®8On the distinction between intentional esotericism, based on the 
writer's decision (to engage in concealment for socio-political purposes) and 
esotericism that is essential to the subject under discussion (which cannot be 
expressed directly and adequately, but only indirectly, through symbols), see 
Gershom Scholem, The Kabbalah at Gerona, ed. Yosef Ben-Shlomo (Jerusa- 
lem: Academon, 1963-4), 16-24. Strauss indeed attributes to Maimonides the 
view that the Bible and the prophets employ parables only in order to conceal 
secrets from the multitude. He ignores Maimonides’s explicit statements on 
their necessary cognitive function. See Strauss, “The Literary Character,” 57- 
9. 
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among those limitations to which Maimonides refers in his passage 
about the seventh cause. Insight through reason, however, at its vari- 
ous levels, is not independent of preparation. That preparation takes 
place primarily through sustained philosophical analysis, which is dia- 
lectical: it does not lead to a demonstrated conclusion, yet it consti- 
tutes a necessary, if still insufficient, condition for flashes of truth. 

The preceding argument is still in need of study and refinement, 
since it is dependent upon the precise identification of those topics— 
or objects of consciousness—to which, in Maimonides’s view, intui- 
tive apperception is appropriate. These may not be identical to, or 
perhaps do not even overlap with, the topics to which he is referring 
in the passage on the seventh cause. In other words, the limits of dis- 
cursive discussion that Maimonides has in mind in his treatment of in- 
tuitive cognition may be different from those to which he refers in his 
presentation of the need to conduct philosophical discourse on the 
basis of contradictory premises. 


Vil 


In summary, the seventh cause does not refer to contradictions 
the purpose of which is to conceal. I propose instead that it relates to 
contradictions that are derived inherently from the subject under dis- 
cussion. For these subjects, the most profound topics in physics and 
metaphysics, a discussion of a dialectical nature is appropriate, one 
that considers and tests conclusions based on different and even con- 
tradictory premises. Due to the inability of the unskilled reader to di- 
gest the uncertainty and inconclusiveness that are the hallmark of dia- 
lectical discussion, Maimonides recommends hiding it from him. 

If my suggestion of how to understand Maimonides’s remarks on 
contradictions is indeed correct, there is no basis for viewing those 
contradictions as a tool of exegetical methodology for revealing the 
secret of the Guide of the Perplexed. If writing in contradictions 
stems from the realization that the discussion of the topics at hand is 
dialectical, then there is no validity to a methodology according to 
which one is to identify the contradictions in the Guide and determine 
according to certain considerations—external to the topic under dis- 
cussion—which is Maimonides’s “real” position and which is intended 





®4See, for now, Lorberbaum, “The Men of Knowledge and the Sages’.” 
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to obscure that position. There is no alternative, then, to a sensitive 
reading of each issue taken up in the Guide, with all its digressions 
and inconsistencies, without the aid of devices imported from outside 
the subject itself. 

If the reading of the seventh cause suggested here is correct (or 
more likely than the common reading), then we must ask with some 
surprise why all the medieval interpreters of the Guide, with modern 
scholars lining up behind them, adopted what became the common 
reading of the passage. An answer to this question might cast new 
light on the history of the Guide’s interpretation and on the history of 
Jewish philosophy in the generations after Maimonides. In answering 
the question it is important, of course, to distinguish between classical 
interpreters and modern scholars. Whatever the answer to the 





®The investigation of this question with regard to the classical commen- 
tators is multifaceted. In the context of such an investigation, among the 
items to be investigated are those commentators’ conceptions of the esoteric 
character of the Guide in particular and of philosophical inquiry in general. 
The social context of the study of philosophy in Jewish society must also be 
weighed. In this context it is important to remember that in contrast with 
what the radical medieval exegetes ascribed to Maimonides, they themselves 
did not write in an esoteric fashion. Their discussions are not obfuscatory (at 
least not intentionally so). They do not write in chapter headings or employ 
contradictions. Rather than guiding them in their writing, esotericism moti- 
vated by theological-political considerations provided them with an exegeti- 
cal device that enabled them to wrest from the Guide radical philosophical 
contents, mostly Aristotelian views that stood in opposition to traditional 
outlooks. It seems to me that the philosophical inquiry aspect of the discus- 
sion is more significant. Among the questions to be posed is that of the ex- 
tent to which the commentators attributed to Maimonides skepticism regard- 
ing metaphysics (and related topics in physics). As we have seen, the reading 
of the seventh cause suggested here is based in part on Maimonides’s skepti- 
cal (and at times agnostic) comments on these matters. Did the classical in- 
terpreters give appropriate consideration to those statements? Did they per- 
haps see them as mere rhetorical devices, intended to warn the writer and his 
readers away from approaching metaphysics without appropriate prepara- 
tion? Were their views on this central issue influenced, perhaps, by external 
ways of thinking—Averroistic, for example—that were applied to the inter- 
pretation of Maimonides in the generations after him? It appears to me that 
the argument that Maimonides’s skeptical statements reflect an actual philo- 
sophical position was raised only in the last quarter of the twentieth century, 
by Pines in his “The Limitations of Human Knowledge,” following which 
other scholars as well have made this argument (see Josef Stern, “Logical 
Syntax as a Key to a Secret of The Guide of the Perplexed,” Iyyun 38 (1989): 
137-66). As has been stated, the radical exegesis of the Guide in the Middle 
Ages sought to attribute Aristotelian views to Maimonides, while the harmon- 
istic exegesis ascribed to him moderate philosophical views consonant with 
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question, it is obvious that the conclusions arising from the present in- 
quiry have many substantive and methodological implications, some 
of them far-reaching, for the study of Maimonides’s thought in general 
and the interpretation of the Guide of the Perplexed in particular. I 
cannot detail them here, but I do hope to treat them in further re- 
search. 

Maimonides’s own words about the seventh contradiction are the 
central textual anchor for Leo Strauss’s views on esotericism in phi- 
losophy based in political-theological considerations.% To the best of 
my knowledge, this is the sole passage in which a philosopher writes 
explicitly (in Strauss’s reading of it, of course) that he has deliberately 
placed contradictions in his written work in order to hide opinions 
from the multitude. I know of no similar expression in the work of 
other thinkers, including Maimonides’s contemporaries, nor does 
Strauss bring any other example. Rejecting this reading of the sev- 
enth cause passage, then, leaves the ground eroded under the central 
textual support for the hermeneutic paradigm that Strauss sug- 
gested.87 


Bar Ilan University 
The Shalom Hartman Institute 


traditional conceptions. Both groups downplayed the importance of the 
skeptical element in the Guide. The absence of this component may explain 
why the reading suggested here did not occur to the Guide’s medieval inter- 
preters of any school. The preceding comments require further study and 
clarification, of course, a task I hope to take up elsewhere. 

See above, p. 698. 

87See n. 21 above. I am pleased to acknowledge my debt to the following 
teachers and friends for their useful and enlightening comments on the origi- 
nal Hebrew version of this article: Ari Ackerman, Prof. Haggai Ben-Shammai, 
Prof. Moshe Halbertal, Prof. Warren Zev Harvey, Alon Hasid, Dr. Shlomo 
Naeh, Prof. David Shatz, Prof. Sarah Stroumsa, Prof. Josef Stern, and Dror Yi- 
non. Thanks are due also to Peretz Rodman for his translation of this paper 
into English. 

The author and translator are further indebted to Prof. Ben-Shammai 
and to Dr. David Sklare for giving generously of their expertise and time in 
the preparation of the translation of the “seventh cause” passage. In addition, 
Prof. Ben-Shammai kindly prepared the transcription of the passage in Latin 
characters. Their invaluable assistance in no way, of course, makes them re- 
sponsible for any errors or infelicities that remain in the treatment of the 
Judeo-Arabic source. 

The research for this article was made possible by the Florence Unger 
and Samuel Goldenstein, M.D. Interdisciplinary Center for Law, Rationality, 
Ethics and Social Justice at Bar Ilan University’s Faculty of Law. 


BEYOND PRIVATION: 
MORAL EVIL IN AQUINAS’S DE MALO 


GREGORY M. REICHBERG 


Ever SINCE PLOTINUS SOUGHT CLARITY in the notion of privation to 
dispel our human perplexity about evil, philosophers have debated 
whether this concept is adequate to the task. The intensity and scope 
of evil in the twentieth century—which has seen the horrors of world 
war and genocide—have added fuel to the debate. Can the idea of a 
falling away from the good, however refined, come anywhere close to 
capturing the calculation, the commitment, the energy, and the drive 
that underlie the most virulent projects in malfeasance? While the pri- 
vation account might appear a reasonable strategy for explaining pas- 
sive wrongdoing—indifference to people in grave need, or coopera- 
tion with injustice—the more active and dynamic forms of evil would 
nevertheless seem to elude its conceptual net. 

Against this objection, it can be said that the concept of privation 
was intended within the Thomistic tradition to provide principles for a 
metaphysical, yet not precisely a moral, analysis of wickedness. True 
with respect to the former, the privation account was credited with 
rendering an important service. In explaining how evil consists in the 
absence of a due good, this account exonerates God, the first cause, 
from any derivative responsibility for evil. Its theological utility not- 
withstanding, Thomas Aquinas nevertheless took particular care to in- 
dicate the limitations of privation as a tool for elucidating the special 
sort of evil that emerges within human freedom. This evil he desig- 
nates by the names “sin” (peccatum),! “moral fault” (malum culpae), 





Correspondence to: International Peace Research Institute, Oslo 
(PRIO), Fuglehauggata 11, 0260 Oslo, Norway. 

1 As used by Thomas the term peccatum can signify any action that falls 
short of its end, whether in nature, art, or morals. Hence the term in morali- 
bus must be added to signify the special sort of sin that arises in free human 
action, as in De malo, q. 3, a. 1: “Peccatum uero secundum quod proprie in 
moralibus dicitur et habet rationem culpe, prouenit ex eo quod uoluntas def- 
icit a debito fine per hoc quod in finem indebitum tendit.” All citations from 
the Quaestiones disputatae de malo are taken from the Leonine version, 
Sancti Thomae de Aquino, Opera omnia, volume 23 (Rome: Commissio Le- 
onina, 1982). 

The Review of Metaphysics 65 (June 2002): 751-784. Copyright © 2002 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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or moral evil (malum morale).2 Aquinas’s conceptualization of evil 
along positive lines as something done is most visible in his analysis 
of intentional wrongdoing (peccare ex industria aut ex certa scien- 
tia), also termed “sinning from malice” (peccare ex malitia).3 

In this essay I will examine the interplay of these two ideas—the 
negative concept of “privation,” and the positive concept of malitia— 
within Thomas’s treatment of moral evil. In so doing I will advert 
most especially to the argumentation of his Quaestiones disputatae 
de malo (most likely disputed in Paris during the academic years 
1269-71), which represents his most detailed and systematic treat- 
ment of this theme. 


I 


“Within the domain of morals, ‘evil’ is asserted in a positive 
way.”4 This statement from the opening article of the De malo gives 
succinct expression to the basic insight governing Thomas’s concep- 
tion of moral evil. To get at the special character of evil as it emerges 
in free actions, it is not enough to apprehend it as a mode of falling 
away from the good. While the evil that affects natural entities can in- 
deed be adequately grasped under the heading of privation, the evil 
performed by human beings through the misuse of their freedom re- 
quires, for its proper conceptualization, something more than the idea 
of privation can give, namely, the notion of opposition to the good. 
To use the stock example, adultery consists not only in the absence of 
the fidelity incumbent on those who are married but also and espe- 
cially in the violation of this commitment by engagement in acts that 
are directly opposed to the nuptial bond.5 Likewise, cruelty consists 
not so much in failing to carry out the obligations of clemency but in 
deliberately inflicting pain outside the order of justice. Temperance 





“The term malum morale may be found in De malo, q. 1, a. 3. Through- 
out this essay I will follow Thomas in using these three terms—sin (in mor- 
alibus), moral fault, and moral evil—interchangeably. 

3 These expressions may be found in De malo, q. 3, a. 12 Despite a 
growing literature on Aquinas’s theory of incontinentia, few publications 
have dealt with the related concept of malitia. One exception is Edward M. 
Cook, The Deficient Causes of Moral Evil According to St. Thomas (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Paideia, 1996). 

4De malo, q. 1, a. 1, ad 12: “In moralibus . . . malum positiue aliquid dici- 
tur.” 
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and adultery, clemency and cruelty are thus situated vis-a-vis each 
other as contraries, not as the possession of a quality and its priva- 
tion.§ 

Thomas distinguishes between acts opposed to reason (contra 
rationem) on the one hand and acts that merely fall short of reason 
(preter eam) on the other. In the latter case, the acts in question are 
defective in relation to the means chosen yet not to the point where 
the will’s ordination to its due end is excluded. Since intending the 
end is the most decisive element in moral goodness, only acts incom- 
patible with the due end will properly be termed against reason.’ 
This helps explain why it is especially in the notion of transgression 
that the formality of moral evil is to be found. 

A corollary to the notion that wrongful behavior stands contrary 
to the good required of us is Thomas’s assertion that moral evil gives 





5 De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “Manifestum est enim quod delectabile secundum 
sensum mouet uoluntatem adulteri et afficit eam ad delectandum tali delecta- 
tione que excludit ordinem rationis et legis diuine; quod est malum mo- 
rale.” The reference to divine law might lead one to think that this doctrine, 
according to which good and evil are contrary genera, is of distinctively 
Judeo-Christian provenance. In fact, however, this idea seems to have been 
occasioned by Aristotle’s comment in Categories, chap. 11, that “good and 
bad are not in a genus but are themselves actually genera of certain things” 
(14a24-5). This comment caused considerable perplexity among Aristotle’s 
commentators since taken at face value it would it would destroy (cassatur) 
the division of the ten predicaments. In De malo, q. 1, a. 1, ad 11, Thomas re- 
counts Simplicius’s summary of the various solutions proposed to this prob- 
lem, and then, in response to the next objection (ad 12) he makes clear his 
preference for the solution that consists in restricting the application of this 
dictum to the sphere of virtue and vice: “bonum et malum non sunt differen- 
tie nisi in moralibus.” 

8 De malo, q. 2, a. 5, ad 3: “[B]onum et malum in moralibus opponuntur 
contrarie et non secundum priuationem et habitum.” 

7 A clear statement of this distinction between acts “opposed to reason” 
and acts that “fall short of reason” may be found in De malo, q. 12, a. 3, ad 8, 
where Thomas lines it up with the parallel distinction between mortal and ve- 
nial sin: “[R]atio dirigit omnia ex finem. Illud ergo directe contrariatur rationi 
quod excludit debitum finem, quod non fit nisi per peccatum mortale; si au- 
tem sit inordinatio circa ea que sunt ad finem non excluso fine, non est prop- 
rie contra rationem set preter eam, et est peccatum ueniale.” The idea of op- 
position to reason is further emphasized in q. 7, a. 5, where Thomas points 
out that violation of God’s precept belongs to the very ratio of mortal sin: “de 
ratione enim peccati mortalis est quod sit contra preceptum Dei.” Previously 
in the same question 7 it was shown that only in “peccatum mortale” is there 
sin (moral evil) in the full and proper sense of the term (see in particular arti- 
cles 1-2). 
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specification to human deeds.’ By this he means that the immoral act 
receives its form, is constituted in its kind, precisely by reference to 
an evil end. Here the contrast with natural evil is instructive. In the 
order of nature entities suffer evil when they fail to obtain their re- 
spective ends, yet such failure can only arise as a per accidens side ef- 
fect of the entity’s inclination to its proper end. In this respect, it is 
true to say “evil cannot have a per se cause.”® In the realm of moral 
action, by contrast, the wrongful (evil) act is precisely what the 
wicked agent aims at; this is what constitutes his objective. °A mur- 
derer in the nonattenuated sense of the term is one who carries out a 
murder, not fortuitously, but with this very goal in mind. “Good and 
evil,” Thomas writes, “are [specifying] differences only in moral mat- 
ters, in which evil is something affirmed in a positive way, inasmuch 
as the very act of the will is denominated evil from the [evil] object 
willed.”10 

Hence, between the structure of evil in moralibus, on the one 
hand, and evil in naturalibus, on the other, there is dissymmetry: 
where the former requires intentionality, the latter wholly excludes it. 
The greater the weight of calculation in a wrongful moral act, the 
more it merits imposition of the epithet “evil.” In contradistinction, a 
natural evil (for example, a physical deformity such as blindness), 
since it occurs as the incidental side effect of causes acting per se for 
other ends, is always said to be outside of the agent’s goal directed- 
ness (praeter intentionem). 

The cause of this evil, the birth of a malformed being, is a lack of power 

in the seed. Now if we seek the cause of this defect, the evil of the seed, 


we will arrive at some good thing which is per accidens the cause of 
this evil. 





8 De malo, q. 2, a. 4, ad 6: “[A]ctus qui secundum se sunt boni differunt 
specie ab actibus qui secundum se mali prout sunt actus morales, licet forte 
non different specie prout sunt actus naturals.” 

® De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “[M]alum causam per se habere non potest.” 

10 De malo, q. 1, a. 1, ad 12: “[B]onum et malum non sunt differentie nisi 
in moralibus, in quibus malum positive aliquid dicitur, secundum quod ipse 
actus uoluntatis denominatur malus a uolito.” Thomas qualifies this state- 
ment with the caveat “licet et ipsum malum non possit esse uolitum nisi 
sub ratione boni” (“yet this evil cannot be willed except under the aspect of 
the good”). Later in this paper I will attempt to explain the compatibility of 
these two seemingly contradictory statements: (1) moral evil consists in de- 
liberately doing what is evil, and (2) this evil cannot be willed except under 
the aspect of the good. 
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The reason why evil is more properly called contrary to good in moral 
matters than in natural things is that moral acts depend on the will, and 
the object of the will is good and evil. But every act is denominated and 
receives its species from its object. So accordingly, the act of the will, 
inasmuch as it is directed to evil (fertur in malum), has the character 
(ratio) and name of evil; and this evil is properly contrary to good. 12 


This difference is traceable to the presence of reason within human 
action. Although the operations of natural entities, on the one hand, 
and human actions, on the other, both depend upon an external rule, 
only in the latter instance is the rule adverted to consciously. The rule 
which governs human actions requires an exercise of reason in order 
to be made effective.!8 

From the human being’s obligatory advertence to moral norms 
there follows a twofold positioning of free actions vis-à-vis their rule: 
compliance or opposition.4 Acts compliant with the rule are morally 
good, while acts that violate it are morally evil. In each case, good and 


1 De malo, q. 1, a. 8: “Huius uero mali quod est monstruositas partus, 
caysa est uirtus deñciens in semine. Set si queratur causa huius defectus 
quod est malum seminis, erit deuenire ad aliquod bonum, quod est causa mali 
per accidens.” 

12 De malo, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4: “[I]deo in moralibus magis quam in naturalibus 
malum contrarium bono dicitur, quia moralia ex uoluntate dependent, uolun- 
tatis autem obiectum est bonum et malum. Omnis autem actus denominatur 
et speciem recipit in obiecto. Sic igitur actus uoluntatis, in quantum fertur in 
malum, recipit rationem et nomen mali; et hoc malum contrariatur proprie 
bono.” 

13 This rule Thomas equates with law, on its various levels—eternal, nat- 
ural, human, and divine. 

14 Summa theologiae I-I, q. 18, a 5: “[B]onum et malum diversificant 
speciem in actibus moralibus: differentiae enim per se diversificant speciem.” 
Compare De malo, q. 2, a. 2: “Vnde bonum et malum in actibus secundum 
quod nunc loquimur [in moralibus] est accipiendum secundum id quod est 
proprium hominis in quantum est homo: hoc autem est ratio. Vnde bonum et 
malum in actibus humanis consideratur secundum quod actus concordat ra- 
tioni informate lege diuina, vel naturaliter, uel per doctrinam, uel per infu- 
sionem: unde et Dionisius dicit IV cap. De diuinis nominibus quod anime 
malum est preter rationem esse.” 

Thomas acknowledges that the division of moral acts into acts compli- 
ant with right reason (good in kind), on the one hand, and acts that violate 
the dictates of right reason (evil in kind), on the other, is not exhaustive since 
some acts are neutral (indifferens) in kind with respect to their morality— 
picking up straw, for example (see De malo, q. 2, a. 4). Thomas points out 
however that even these acts neutral in kind, on being carried out deliber- 
ately by a determinate individual at a particular time and place, will become 
morally good or bad by reason of the circumstances which inevitably accom- 
pany their concrete instantiation. 
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evil function as contrary species within tlie same genus of moral ac- 
tion. This contrariety would be impossible were moral evil conceived 
merely along the lines of pure privation since between a good and its 
nonexistence there obtains only an opposition of contradictories (the 
affirmation of a term and its negation) and not two positive terms di- 
vided by their contrariety. On this basis Thomas concludes that “sin 
[moral fault] is not a pure privation like darkness, but is itself some- 
thing positive.” 15 

There can be no doubt that Thomas entertained the “pure priva- 
tion” conception of moral evil and rejected it, for in De malo q. 2, a. 9, 
he identifies certain (unnamed) Stoics as having defended the idea 
that moral fault is reducible to pure privation (priuatio pura). He 
suggests that they were led to this view because they defined wrong- 
ful action simply as that which “falls outside of the rule of reason” 
(preter rectitudinem rationis). They thereby considered adultery a 
sin, not because sexual intercourse with a woman other than one’s 
wife is wrongful in itself (secundum se malum) but merely because 
this act lacks the rectitude demanded by reason; and the same would 
hold in all other cases of sin. Thomas distances himself from this con- 
ception for principally two reasons. 

First of all, he points out that not every privation consists in the 
complete absence of something due. Privations are in fact twofold: 
pure (pura) and mixed (non pura).'6 Pure privations leave no trace 
of what they corrupt; thus death signifies the total suppression of life 
in a living organism and darkness the entire negation of light. Dedth 
and darkness each represent a completed state of corruption (sunt 
quasi in corruptum esse). By contrast, other privations signify a way 
to corruption (significant quasi in uia corruptionis) in which some- 
thing positive persists; thus sickness does not entirely remove heath, 
ugliness beauty, or falsity truth. These mixed privations permit the 
coexistence of the positive element they affect; hence, in addition to 
being privations they also function as contraries. Moral fault is a pri- 
vation of the mixed kind. For this reason, it is more exact to desig- 
nate sin a “deformed act” (actus deformis) than to call it a “defor- 
mity” (deformitas).1” Similarly, Thomas disagrees with those who, 





1b De malo, q. 2, a. 11, ad 13: “[P]eccatum non est priuatio pura sicut 
tenebra, sed est ‘aliquid positiue.” Compare ibid., q. 2, a. 9, ad 14. 

16 De malo, q. 2, a. 9: “Est igitur considerandum quod est duplex priuatio: 
quedam que est priuatio pura, sicut tenebra. ... Quedam uero priuatio est 
non pura set aliquid relinquens.” 
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“on account of Augustine’s comment that ‘sin is a non-being’ (pecca- 
tum nichil est), affirmed that the ratio of sin consists in privation. ”!8 
Rather, the Angelic Doctor asserts that “in sin it is necessary to con- 
sider not only the deformity itself but also the very act underlying the 
deformity.” On this basis, he concludes that “if we wish to consider all 
that is in sin, sin consists not only in a privation, nor solely in the in- 
tention of the will (in actu interiori), but also in the very deed itself 
(in actu exteriori).”19 

In other words, to capture the reality of moral evil, it must be said 
that it is a privation with a positive element added. Thomas accord- 
ingly terms it a “mixed” privation. A wrongful deed has the character 
of privation insofar as it lacks a due ordination to the agent’s rightful 
end; it is something more than privation insofar as it is an act posited 
in opposition to the moral rule. Significantly, Thomas expressly indi- 
cates that of these two elements, transgressing the rule is more esser- 
tial to the intelligibility (ratio) of moral evil than the corresponding 
failure to achieve the end. The former undergirds the latter: “An act 
does not arrive at its goal because it did not follow its rule.”2! From 
this precision we can see that Thomas’s version of moral absolutism is 
not founded upon moral self-interest. Murder, for instance, is malum 
in se, inherently contrary to the rule of reason. It is for this reason 
that the man who knowingly commits murder is severed from his last 
end, not vice versa. 





17 De malo, q. 2, a. 2: “[P]eccatum non est deformitas set actus deformis.” 
Compare ibid., q. 2, a 9, ad 2: “essentialiter uero peccatum est actus deformis 
uel inordinatus.” f 

18 De malo, q. 2, a. 2: “[Q]uidam enim dixerunt quod nullus actus neque 
interior neque exterior secundum se est peccatum; set sola priuatio habet ra- 
tionem peccati, propter hoc quod Augustinus dicit [In Ioh. ev. Tract. I, c. 1, n. 
13] quod peccatum nichil est.” 

19 De malo, q. 2, a. 2: “Et sic patet quod si totum id quod est in peccato 
considerare uolumus, peccatum non solum consistit in priuatione neque 
solum in actu interiori, set etiam in actu exteriori.” 

2 De malo, q. 2, a. 1: “[M]agis est de ratione peccati preterire regulam ac- 
tionis quam etiam deficere ab actionis fine.” 

21 David M. Gallagher, “Aquinas on Goodness and Moral Goodness,” in 
Thomas Aquinas and His Legacy, ed. David M. Gallagher (Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1994), 52. 

2 To invert this order (to say that murder should be avoided first and 
foremost because it harms the doer) would invite the charge of moral self-in- 
dulgence. On this, see Thomas Nagel, Mortal Questions (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991), 63 
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A second reason given by Thomas for rejecting the Stoic concep- 
tion of sin as pure privation looks to the distinction between sins of 
omission (peccata omissionis) and sins of commission (peccata 
transgressionis). If moral fault were formally a privation, then all in- 
stances of sinning would necessarily fall within the category of omis- 
sion. Such a reduction would, however, entail the negation of an im- 
portant feature of our moral experience, the perception that there are 
varying degrees of gravity within the same kind of sin. “For instance, 
if a person eats when he ought not, although he does eat where he 
ought and for the reason he ought” his sin will be less grave than 
were he to violate the precept on all three counts. Yet if every sin 
were at bottom a matter of omission, there would be no meaningful 
way to speak of carrying out particular sins in degrees of more or less. 
This is because sins of omission, which consist in the nonperfor- 
mance of obligatory actions, are indeed modes of pure privation. As 
such they cannot admit of degrees, any more than can other priva- 
tions where “the entire thing is taken away.” “An individual who 
died from a single wound,” Thomas notes by way of example, “is no 
less dead than another who died from three or four wounds.” By con- 
trast, when sin is classified within the category of mixed privation, 
“where the entire thing is not taken away,” the experience of varying 
degrees of gravity is readily made intelligible “by reference precisely 
to that element which is said in a positive manner.” Refutation of 
the Stoic position thus presents Thomas with a renewed opportunity 
to explain why moral evil cannot adequately be conceptualized under 
the category of privation. 

However, as should be clear from the foregoing, Thomas does 
not go so far as to dismiss the relevance of privation for an account of 
moral evil. In fact, he explains that if we consider moral evil with re- 
spect to its mode of being, it can be said to consist in nothing other 
than the privation of a human act’s ordination to its proper and fitting 





3 De malo, q. 2, a. 9: “[P]uta si aliquis comedit quando non debet, rama- 
net quod comedat ubi debet uel propter quod debet.” 
% De malo, q. 2. a. 9: “[I]n primis priuationibus [priuatio pura] totum pri- 
uatur.” 

5 De malo, q. 2. a. 9: “[NJon enim mortuus est minus qui uno uulnere 
percussus interiit quam qui duobus uel tribus. . . . In secundis autem priua- 
tionibus [non pura] non totum priuatur, et quod positiue dicitur est de ra- 
tione eius quod dicitur priuatiue: et ideo talia talis recipiunt magis et minus 
secundum differentiam eius quod dicitur positiue.” 
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end. “The evil of fault,” he writes, “consists in the privation of order in 
an act.” From this point of view, moral evil detracts from what is 
properly human; it represents an impoverishment, a special sort of in- 
completeness (lack of integritas) that affects the doer and his action. 
This leads Thomas to cite anew the Augustinian dictum that “sin is a 
non-being” (peccatum est nichil), which, he explains, can rightly be 
said on two counts.2’ First, on the part of the act itself, insofar as it is 
deprived of its due excellence, and second, on the part of the agent 
who, having freely posited a disordered act, is himself deprived of 
valuable internal goods, natural and supernatural. The loss of psychic 
harmony, the obfuscation of moral consciousness, and the penchant 
for accrued wrongdoing are among the natural effects of sin, and 
from the privation of divine grace there results the loss of supernatu- 
ral goods such as faith, hope, charity, and the share in divine beatitude 
which they confer. The malefactor thereby harms himself most 
grievously by his misdeeds. Indeed, he harms himself in a way that he 
could never harm others (or them him) since it is in the invisible root 
of selfhood—the soul—that he suffers this damage. “Whosoever does 
wrong, wrongs himself; whosoever does injustice, does it to himself, 
making himself evil.” Thomas utters a similar thought in the Summa 
theologiae, where he notes that sins committed against the neighbor 
are evil on two counts, first with respect to the disorder in the person 
who sins, and second with respect to the wrong inflicted on the 
other.3! 





2 De malo, q. 3, a. 7: “[MJalum culpe est priuatio ordinis in actu.” 

27See De malo, q. 2, a 1, ad 4. In response to the fourth objection which 
quoted St. Augustine’s statement “peccatum est nichil,” Thomas responds 
that “peccatum nichil est, quo nichil fiunt homines cum peccant . . . quia in 
quantum peccant, priuantur quodam bono, et ipsa priuatio est non ens in sub- 
iecto; et similiter peccatum est actus priuatus ordine debito, et secundum ip- 
sam priuationem dicitur nichil.” 

28 On these natural effects of sin, see De malo, q. 2, aa. 11-12 

22To be deprived of grace is, Thomas suggests, to suffer a pure privation 
(De malo, q. 2, a. 11, ad 13). This does not entail, however, that sin is itself a 
pure privation. Formally speaking, the essence of sin does not consist in the 
very privation of grace; rather, it is an obstacle to grace (ibid., q. 2, a. 12, ad 


% Marcus Aurelius, The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
vol. 1, trans. and comp. A. S. L. Farquharson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944), 
175. 

31 ST D-II, q. 34, a. 4: “[P]eccatum quod committitur in proximum habet 
rationem mali ex duobus: uno quidem modo, ex deordinatione eius qui pec- 
cat; alio modo, ex nucumento quod infertur ei contra quem peccatur.” 
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Malfeasance is thus inseparable from privation. Thomas takes 
care to note, however, that privation cannot itself function as the 
specifying or defining principle of wrongdoing since only a positive 
principle can give content to actions.“ Formal designation of the sin- 
ful act as “evil in kind” is conceptually prior to any description of it in 
terms of privation. From this we can adduce an important conclu- 
sion: Underlying Thomas’s account of evil in human action is the idea 
that there are in fact two different ways of predicating evil in this do- 
main, an ontological predication and a moral predication. 

The ontological predication designates evil action as a particular 
instantiation of a category—privative nonbeing—that has application 
throughout the whole range of created entities. This is evil in the un- 
qualified sense of the term (malum simpliciter accepta, malum in- 
quantum est malum). The negative correlate of transcendental good- 
ness, evil in this ontological sense has a predication virtually as large, 
since any item whatsoever that exists—whether in the order of sub- 
stance, quality, quantity, relation, and so forth—can be conceived of 
as lacking the actuation it is properly due.® It is true that human free- 
dom has a mode of existence distinctly its own. This, however, does 
not prevent it from being examined within metaphysics under the cat- 
egory of privative nonbeing. 

The moral predication, by contrast, designates good and evil 
solely within the sphere of human freedom (bonum et malum in ge- 
nere moralium accipiuntur). Here good and evil function as con- 
trasting essential predicates, thus allowing for statements such as “in 
the end he chose evil over good,” “that is truly an evil deed,” “he was 
an evil man,” or “that is an evil empire.” 

These two modes of predication, ontological and moral, express 
distinct yet inseparable aspects of the evil in human action. A passage 





2 ST I, q. 48, a. 1, ad 2: “Unde malum, inquantum malum, non est differ- 
entia constitutiva.” De malo, q. 2, a. 4, ad 8: “Et ita ex eo quod positiue in 
actu inuenitur recipit actus speciem, set ex priuatione consequente dicitur 
malus.” Summa contra gentiles, bk. 3, chap. 9, §1931 (Turin and Rome: 
Marietti, 1961): “[P]rivatio, secundum quod huiusmodi, non est alicuius actio- 
nis principium.” 

3 De malo, q. 16, a. 2: “[M]alum enim dicitur unumquodque ex eo quod 
aliqua perfectione sibi debita priuatur.”; compare ibid., q. 1, a 1: “Et ideo 
bonum et malum dixit non esse nec in uno genera nec in pluribus, set ipsa 
esse genera, prout genus dici potest id quod genera transcendit, sicut ens et 
unum.” In this respect, malum, like bonum and ens, “circuit omnia genera.” 
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from the Summa contra gentiles provides a succinct summary of this 
teaching: “it is from the privation of the rational good that moral evil is 
termed evil; however, moral evil [is termed] a genus and a difference 
from the very nature of an act or habitus, insofar as [this act or habi- 
tus] is directed to some end which is incompatible with the end re- 
quired of us by reason.”24 

Having defined moral evil by reference to the complementary 
concepts of privation and opposition to the rule of reason, Thomas’s 
next move is to submit it to a causal analysis. What cause or causes 
are responsible for the emergence of moral evil in the world? In De 
malo, Thomas discusses this question in tandem with the twofold 
predication of evil presented above. When the evil in human action is 
thematized under the heading of privation (the ontological predica- 
tion), its root cause must be located in some defect of the will, a 
defect which is ascribable to the free initiative of the moral agent. 
Thomas identifies this defect with a voluntary negation, the agent’s 
willful inattention to the moral rule. By contrast, when he studies the 
causation of evil from the perspective of ethical science (the moral 
predication), emphasis is placed on the positive volition of the agent. 
People do evil because evil is what they have chosen. This is what 
Thomas terms “sinning from malice,” which he says consists in noth- 
ing other than “making a choice for evil” (ex mali electione peccare).® 
Let us now investigate each of these causal explanations in turn. The 
next section (2) will focus on moral evil as a kind of privation, while 
section 3 will take up the problem of deliberate wrongdoing (malice). 


I 


Consisting as they do in the absence of goods which are naturally 
due, evils require special explanation. By contrast, when things func- 
tion as they should, we rarely pause to inquire about their causes. 
“Everything that happens to a thing outside of its normal condition 





% Summa contra gentiles, bk. 3, chap. 9, §1930: “[E]st igitur malum mo- 
rale et genus et differentia, non secundum quod est privatio boni rationis, ex 
quo dicitur malum, sed ex natura actionis vel habitus ordinati ad aliquem 
finem qui repugnat debito fini rationis.” 

% ST LI, q. 78. a. 1, ad 3. 
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(preternaturaliter),” writes Thomas, “must have a cause.” Thus, 
should a man become deathly pale, and experience severe shortness 
of breath, we spontaneously ask, “What is wrong? Why is this happen- 
ing to him?” Wrongful deeds similarly cry out for explanation; we 
want to know why the perpetrator has deviated from the moral norm. 
How did it happen that this man came to rape this woman? How did it 
come about that his actions were so devoid of justice? 

In examining the causation of moral evil in De malo, q. 1, a. 3 (a 
locus classicus for the Thomistic account of evil), Thomas proceeds 
from broad metaphysical principles downward to the special case of 
human freedom. He begins by subsuming moral evil under the cate- 
gory of privation in order to show how the causal pattern which ac- 
counts for privations generally holds in the case of wrongful deeds as 
well. The next step is to explain how there is something distinctive 
about human freedom, something which sets our depraved actions 
apart from the defective operations of natural agents. The text con- 
cludes by identifying inadvertence to the rule of reason as the primary 
cause (prima causa) of moral evil. 

When Thomas sets out in De malo, q. 1, a. 3 to identify the causal 
pattern responsible for the emergence of evils, his focus is clearly on 
efficient causation. Although he does not indicate this explicitly here, 
his basic approach to this question excludes the possibility that evil 
(qua privation) could have a formal or final cause.3? There is no for- 
mal cause of evil, because evil consists not in the presence of a form 
but in its lack or privation. Nor does evil have a final cause for only 
the good can have the nature of an end; evil, rather, is a privation of 
due order to the end. However, it must be admitted that evil has a ma- 
terial cause. The very idea of privation presupposes the existence of 
an underlying subject, a subject that is deprived of an actuation it can 
and should have. Since privation, the absence of a due form, is extra- 
neous to an item’s internal constitution, its nature or form, we must 
appeal to efficient causation in order to explain how the said item (a 
substance, quality, relation, and so forth) has come to be affected in 
this way. 





® De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “Omne autem quod preternaturaliter inest alicui 
oportet habere aliquam causam . . . Vnde relinquitur quod omne malum ha- 
beat aliquam causam, set per accidens, ex quo per se causam habere non 
potest.” 

37 Jn ST I, q. 49, a. 1, Thomas explains why evil can have a material and 
efficient but not a formal or final cause. 
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What sort of efficient causation gives rise to evil? The main 
thrust of Thomas’s argumentation is to show that no efficient cause 
per se can be ordered to such a result. This is a corollary of the view 
that evil cannot have a final or formal cause. Not having the character 
of an end, evil cannot be directly intended, whether by instinctive in- 
clination, or consciously, by a rationally conceived project. “No one 
accomplishes evil,” observes Thomas, “except intending what appears 
to him good, hence, it seems good to the adulterer to enjoy sensual 
pleasure, and for that reason he commits adultery.” Moreover, every 
effect that per se arises from some cause bears a resemblance to that 
cause. Evil, however, does not resemble its cause. This is because re- 
semblance involves likeness of form, and as we have seen, evil has no 
form; rather, it consists in the absence of form. Finally, Thomas 
points out that every effect which per se arises from a cause is pos- 
sessed of a fixed and ordered dependency on that cause. Evil, how- 
ever, flows not from order but from the neglect of order. 

If no cause can per se account for the evils which supervene upon 
things, to what agency can we trace such an effect? Can it be that one 
evil is the cause of another? While conceding that this is indeed some- 
times the case (organic damage to the eye causes blindness), Thomas 
quickly asserts, that it still cannot be said that evil is the primary cause 
(prima causa) of evil. Nothing exercises causality except insofar as 
it is in act; evil, as such, represents the privation of act. Hence, evil 
qua evil cannot function as a cause; it is only when annexed to a good 
that evil is possessed of a corrupting power. Quoting the pseudo- 
Dionysius, author of The Divine Names, Thomas observes that “evil 
does not fight good, except through the power of the good; in itself, in- 
deed, [evil] is powerless and weak.”40 

The only remaining alternative consists in asserting that good 
alone causes evil. This, however, it does not do of itself (per se); 
rather, a good causes evil accidentally (per accidens), as the side- 





38 De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “[N]ullus facit aliquod malum nisi intendens aliquod 
bonum ut sibi uidetur, sicut adultero bonum uidetur quod delectatione sensi- 
bili fruatur, et propter hoc adulterium committit.” 

® De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “Contingit autem et malum, quod est defectiuum 
bonum, esse causam mali; set tamen oportet deuenire ad hoc quod prima 
causa mali non sit malum set bonum.” 

4 Summa. contra gentiles, bk. 3, chap. 9, §1981: “[M]Jalum non pugnat 
contra bonum nisi virtute boni, secundum se vero est impotens et infirmum” 
(from The Divine Names, chap. 4, §20). 
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effect of its proper operation. This, Thomas suggests, can occur in 
two ways. On the one hand, evil issues from a good when this good is 
in some respect deficient; the ensuing operation thereby deviates 
from its due course and deprives its effect of its proper form (for this 
reason the effect is said to be evil). Thus, an imbalance in a man’s se- 
men brings about a birth defect in his offspring; a bent tibia results in 
lameness (Thomas’s examples).41 On the other hand, agents can be 
fully possessed of the requisite power and thereby succeed in produc- 
ing their proper effects. Yet in this process it can happen that the pro- 
duction of one good necessarily entails the destruction of another, as 
when the wolf takes nourishment from the lamb. 

Evil emerges within free human action in each of the two afore- 
said ways: (1) deficiency and (2) proper operation. Although each of 
these represents modes of per accidens causation, Thomas terms the 
first “the deficient cause of evil” (causa mali deficiens), while the lat- 
ter he designates simply “the incidental cause of evil” (causa mali per 
accidens). 

This distinction he illustrates in De malo q. 1, a. 3 by reference to 
the sin of adultery. Drawn to the beauty of a woman who is not his 
wife, the adulterer undergoes the attraction of anticipated pleasure 
and finally consents to the sinful act. The adulterer would not have 
given his consent had he not deemed this pleasure beneficial to his 
concupiscible appetite. Pleasure is in this instance the perceived 
good that positively motivates the agent to engage in a deed he knows 
to be morally wrong. By its attraction, this perceived good brings 
about moral evil as a side effect. The activity proper to the concupis- 
cible faculty, pleasure, thereby functions as the incidental (per ac- 
cidens) cause of moral evil. This faculty, taken strictly on its own 
terms, is indifferent to the justice-based distinction between mine and 
thine. The difference between sexual intercourse with a woman who 
is one’s wife and intercourse with the wife of another becomes a spec- 
ifying difference only when viewed in the light of reason. Vis-à-vis the 
concupiscible and reproductive faculties, however, this difference is 





4 The first example appears in De malo, q. 1, a. 3; the second (along 
with the first) appears in Summa contra gentiles, bk. 3, chap. 4, § 1891. 

2 De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “Que quidem est causa mali secundum utrumque 
predictorum modorum, scilicet et per accidens et in quantum est bonum defi- 
ciens.” 
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merely accidental (per accidens); it is not dictated by the essential or- 
dination of each faculty to its proper object. From this point of view 
(thus prescinding from order recognized by reason) the adulterer’s de- 
sire for pleasure is entirely in keeping with the inclination of his con- 
cupiscible and reproductive powers. The problem, of course, is that 
the will’s consent should be given only to what is good as dictated by 
reason. Yet the adulterer has given his consent precisely without 
heeding the precept of reason. Thus, even though his act may be 
deemed good as defined by reference to sense appetite (secundum 
quid bonum), absolutely speaking it must be deemed evil (simpliciter 
malum) since it is reason, not sense, that can define what is purely 
and simply good for human beings. 

It is the composite character of the good (as perceived by human 
beings) which allows for the possibility of moral evil within human ac- 
tion. In the foregoing adultery example, it was the difference between 
what is viewed as good for the concupiscible faculty, on the one hand, 
and the good of reason, on the other, which creates an opening for 
wrongful choice. This is not the only sort of discrepancy in the per- 
ception of the good which can arise in human action. Just as the good 
of the sensory appetite can be viewed in isolation from the good of 
reason, likewise it is possible to apprehend a good through the faculty 
of reason and simultaneously to ignore the requirements imposed on 
this good by a principle higher than human reason: 

In the human being there is a twofold perception which ought to be di- 
rected by a higher rule: for sense perception ought to be directed by rea- 
son, and reason’s cognition by wisdom, that is, the divine law. Conse- 
quently, evil can be in the human appetite in two ways: in one way 
because the sense perception is not regulated according to reason, and 
in keeping with this Dionysius says. . . that the evil of man is to be con- 
trary to reason; in the other way because human reason ought to be 





8 Thomas elaborates on this point in De malo, q. 2, a 4: “[C]ognoscere 
mulierem suam et cognoscere mulierem non suam sunt actus habentes 
obiecta differentia secundum aliquid ad rationem pertinens: nam suum et 
suum determinatur secundum regulam rationis; que tamen differentie per ac- 
cidens se habent si comparentur ad uim generatiuam uel etiam ad uim concu- 
piscibilem. Et ideo cognoscere suam et cognoscere non suam specie differ- 
unt secundum quod sunt actus rationis, non autem secundum quod sunt 
actus generatiue aut concupiscibilis.” 
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directed according to wisdom and divine law, and in keeping with this 
Ambrose says that sin is a transgression of the divine law.“ 


From this passage we can adduce that Thomas’s point in the adultery 
example is not to suggest that all human wrongdoing results from a 
discordance between sense appetite and reason. The aim rather is to 
show how composition in the human cognition of the good makes 
possible a disjunction between the perception (sensory or rational) of 
a thing’s desirability, on the one hand, and the perception of its moral 
fittingness, on the other. Such a disjunction is a possibility for pure 
spirits (angels) as well, for they too are able to consider the desirabil- 
ity of a proposed course of action with or without reference to a per- 
spective higher than that given by their own faculty of reason. By 
contrast, such a disjunction is possible neither for God, who adverts 
to no rule of action higher than Himself, nor is it possible for beasts 
since their only rule is the one given by the senses. 

Returning now to the text of De malo, q. 1, a. 3, we can ask “why 
does the evildoer, in this example an adulterer, allow himself to 
choose against the moral dictates of reason?” What accounts for the 
failure of his will? The focus is now on what Thomas earlier termed 
“the deficient cause of evil.” The other line of causation, proper oper- 
ation as the incidental (per accidens) cause of evil, will be discussed 
more explicitly in the next section of this essay. 

A higher faculty of the soul can never be necessitated by a lower; 
hence it cannot be that the adulterer’s will was compelled by an at- 
traction of the sense appetite. Natural necessitation of the will by the 
lower sense appetites thus excluded, what else can be appealed to as 
the cause of this evil action? Chance? This is impossible, for then 
there would be no moral fault in us whatsoever; chance events are un- 
premeditated and beyond the control of reason. Can the will’s con- 
sent be attributed to some congenital defect of the will? This too is an 
unacceptable solution, for if this were true we would have to admit 





44 De malo, q. 16, a. 2: “In homine autem est duplex apprehensio superi- 
ori regula dirigenda: nam cognitio sensitiua debet dirigi per rationem, et cog- 
nitio rationis per sapientiam seu legem diuinam. Dupliciter igitur potest esse 
malum in appetitu hominis: uno modo quia apprehensio sensitua non regula- 
tur secundum rationem, et secundum hoc Dionisius dicit IV cap. De diuinis 
nominibus quod malum hominis est preter rationem esse; alio modo quia ra- 
tio humana est dirigenda secundum sapientiam et legem diuinam, et secun- 
dum hoc Ambrosius dicit quod peccatum est transgressio legis diuine.” 
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that the will sins in every one of its acts.“ Yet experience shows that 
this is hardly the case; even bad people sometimes act well. 

In this way, Thomas adduces that only one viable alternative is 
left standing: it is a voluntary defect of the will that is the primary 
cause of the will’s faulty choice. In other words, the defect which 
causes sinful action must proceed from the will itself. The faculty of 
will is the primary and sufficient cause of the very privation it under- 
goes in wrongful choice. The will is the cause of its own swerving. 

Thus far we have dwelled on an analogy between the defective 
operations of natural agents, on the one hand, and sinful choices of 
free human agents, on the other. In each instance the deviant action 
emerges per accidens from its deficient cause. There is, however, a 
notable dissymmetry between the two kinds of actions. When a natu- 
ral entity fails in its operation, the cause of this failure, while proxi- 
mately attributable to a defect in the said agent, must ultimately be 
traceable to the unimpaired operations of more perfect agents.“ 
Thomas is thus able to affirm that the evils which are reciprocally 
caused and undergone by particular agents in nature promote the 
good of the whole universe. 

By contrast, when evil emerges within the voluntary actions of 
human beings, the just-mentioned causal ordering is reversed. Here 
causal priority must be ascribed to the defect residing in the particular 
agent. Only secondarily can this evil be said to emerge as the per ac- 
cidens effect of unimpaired operation. It is a flaw in the will of the sin- 
ner that makes possible the motion of his sense appetite toward an ap- 
petible, yet wrongful, object. This flaw is the primary cause of the 
moral fault that issues from it. No higher, more ultimate cause need 





4 De malo, q. 1, a. 3, argues against any natural necessitation in the will 
(caused by anticipated pleasure in the sense appetite); Swmma contra gen- 
tiles, bk. 8, chap. 10, §1947, provides a broader discussion in which chance 
and a congenital defect of the will are excluded as possible causes of moral 
fault. 

46 Thomas illustrates this point in De malo, q. 1, a. 3, apropos his expla- 
nation of how birth defects arise in animals. He concludes that defective se- 
men, the cause of privation in an animal’s offspring, results from the unim- 
paired operation of a higher cause: “Set si queratur causa huius defectus 
quod est malum seminis, erit deuenire ad aliquod bonum, quod est causa mali 
per accidens et non in quantum est deficiens. ... [U]nde malum seminis non 
causatur ex bono in quantum est deficiens, set causatur ex bono in quantum 
perfectum.” 
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be sought to explain it. Nor is moral evil requisite for the good of the 
universe. 

The challenge faced by Thomas is thus to explain how the flawed 
will of the rational agent, the defect which is the initiating cause of 
sin, itself issues from the free choice of the selfsame agent. To locate 
this defect in any other source would impute the responsibility for the 
sin of the rational agent to that other source. We have already seen 
how Thomas excludes the possibility that natural causes, arising from 
necessity or chance, could produce such a flaw in the will. Nor is it 
possible that any cause above nature—the fallen angels—can be the 
principle which directly moves a man to sin since nothing can act 
directly on the will save the will itself, or God, the will’s author.4” 
Thomas offers two reasons why it cannot be said that God is the first 
cause of sin. First of all, such an assertion would involve a manifest 
contradiction since the evil of fault is by its very ratio opposed to 
God, essential goodness. Moreover, while it is true that God is the 
first cause of the efficient causation present in the sinful act—just as 
he is the cause of every actuality—from this we should not infer that 
God causes the sinful act’s very deficiency. In this respect the human 
being who sins is likened to an animal that limps: whatever movement 
there is issues from the animal’s muscular power, but the deficiency 
in this motion issues not from the muscular power of the leg but from 
the curvature of the tibia. Likewise, whatever there is of actuality in 
sin derives ultimately from God, but the deficiency in sin originates 
wholly (prima causa) from the sinner. 

Thus, by a process of elimination, Thomas adduces that the de- 
fect which causes the will to sin must somehow accrue to the will by 
virtue of the will’s own choosing. But can this be explained without 
circularity or infinite regress? 

In a first step toward a solution, Thomas indicates that the defi- 
cient cause of a wrongful moral choice must arise in an instant prior 
to the choice itself. By distinguishing two moments in the genesis of 
sin, Thomas hopes to explain how one and the same faculty can be 





47 See De malo, q. 3, a. 3, where Thomas explains how the demons can 
act on the human will only indirectly, by way of outward persuasion. On sim- 
ilar grounds, Thomas argues that no angelic agency can act directly on the 
faculty of intellect (De malo, q. 16, aa. 8 and 12.) 

48 See ST I, q. 48, a. 6, for a representative statement of this argument. 

#2 See De malo, q. 3, a. 2; and q. 16, a. 4, ad 6. 

5 See ST I, q. 49, a. 2, ad 2. 
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the cause of the very effect it later undergoes. “In the will we must 
discern beforehand some defect which is antecedent to the defective 
choice. By this defect the will chooses a thing good in some limited 
respect, yet simply evil.”5! The desire for pleasure, a limited good, is 
what motivates the adulterer to choose what is morally evil (the adul- 
terous act). In this respect the attraction of sexual pleasure functions 
as the per accidens cause of the evil choice. By contrast, it is the flaw 
in the adulterer’s will which causes him to will this relative good (sex- 
ual pleasure) at the cost of committing this moral evil (adultery). 

What is the nature of this defect in the will? In what does it con- 
sist? As the cause of the privation in sinful choice, this defect must ex- 
clude or impede the form which renders choice morally good. As we 
have seen, our choices are good or bad depending on whether or not 
they agree with the exigencies of right reason. Since human acts con- 
sist in conscious behavior, the choice to engage in such acts will be 
possessed of moral goodness solely under condition that the agent 
first advert to the relevant moral rule. The rule itself originates from a 
superior being, God, who is the eternal source of all true laws, natural, 
human, and divine. God is thus the first cause of the form which ren- 
ders human acts good. Free agents must actively advert to this law, 
consciously apply it within their choices, if their actions are to be 
good. In this sense, human practical reason exercises an intermediate 
(secondary) causality in the coming-to-be of morally good deeds. 

A choice is deficient, by contrast, when it fails to possess the 
form required by right reason. The cause of this failure is not trace- 
able to God who, Thomas reasons elsewhere, makes the fundamentals 
of the moral law available to all men without exception.” It must be 
traceable, rather, to human reason insofar as the sinner effectuates a 
choice without attending to what is morally required of him in the par- 
ticular circumstances he now faces. He makes his choice in ignorance 
of what should be done. This ignorance is imputed to the sinner as a 
moral fault. 

What accounts for this ignorance in choice? How did it get there? 
Unless it can be shown that this ignorance is somehow willed, the edi- 
fice constructed by Thomas will crumble. For if this ignorance is the 





51 De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “[O]portet in uoluntate preconsiderare aliquem de- 
fectum ante ipsam electionem deficientem, per quam eligit secudum quid 
bonum quod est simpliciter malum.” 

& See Thomas’s treatment of lex naturalis in ST I-I, q. 94. 
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result of a cause (or causes) independent of the free will of the sinful 
agent, ultimate responsibility for sin will rest there and not with the 
agent. Inversely, if the cause of this sinful ignorance is itself a sin, if 
the cause of the agent’s wicked choice is some prior wickedness in 
the agent, we will then have to seek out a cause of that prior wicked- 
ness and so on without end. Having purported to explain moral evil 
we will have explained it away instead. 

To exit this aporia, Thomas must show that the ignorance in 
choice is causally conditioned by a prior state that is imputable to the 
will of the agent, a state which nevertheless does not yet represent a 
condition of sinfulnmess. In other words, considered as a privation, 
moral fault must be seen to result from something which is prior to 
the wrongful choice, voluntary, but not evil. Thomas describes this 
prior causal moment as follows: 


Pleasure and everything else in human affairs ought to be measured and 
ruled according to the rule of reason and divine law; hence the non-use 
of the rule of reason and divine law is presupposed in the will before its 
disordered choice. And indeed there is no need to seek a cause of this 
non-use of the aforesaid rule because the liberty of the will itself, thanks 
to which it can act or not act, suffices for this. And the very fact of not 
actually attending (non attendere actu) to such a rule is not in itself 
evil. It is neither a fault nor a penalty because the soul is not bound nor 
is it always possible to actually attend (attendere) to a rule of this kind; 
but it first takes on the nature of fault from this that without actual con- 
sideration of the rule it proceeds to such a choice, just as the carpenter 
does no wrong in not always having in hand a measure but in proceed- 
ing to cut without using this measure. And likewise the fault of the will 
does not consist in not actually adverting to the rule of reason but in 
proceeding to choose without employing the rule or measure. And 
hence Augustine says in the 12th book of The City of God that the will is 
the cause of sin inasmuch as it is deficient; but he compares that defect 
(defectum) to silence or darkness because it is purely a negation (nega- 
tio sola).® 


The supposition of an inadvertence to the moral rule in the moment 
before®4 choice provides Thomas with what he has been searching for: 
the prima causa of moral fault. This absence of knowledge must dif- 
fer in kind from the negligence which is opposed to the virtue of pru- 
dence. The latter consists in a lack of due solicitude, and as such it is 
inherently sinful. By contrast, the inadvertence which arises prior to 
sinful choice (rather than in the choice itself) has the character nei- 
ther of ignorance nor of sin. Taken in itself this inadvertence repre- 
sents merely an absence of knowledge. Finite, the human mind can- 
not embrace all it can know in a single cognition. We must shift our 
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attention from one object of cognition to another, and for this reason 
there is a temporal dimension to our thinking. The same is true, yet to 
a lesser extent, of the pure spirits (angels) as well. Consequently, no 
finite intelligence can be expected to attend continuously to the moral 
law. Heed must be paid to the moral law solely when to do so is rele- 
vant for the purposes of choice and action; only then is advertence to 
it due or required, and only then does inadvertence assume the char- 
acter of privation. Otherwise it is a pure negation (negatio pura).51 


53 De malo, q. 1, a. 3: “[D]electatio et quodlibet aliud in rebus humanis est 
mensurandum et regulandum secundum regulam rationis et legis diuine; 
unde non uti regula rationis et legis diuine preintelligitur in uoluntate ante in- 
ordinatam electionem. Huius autem quod est non uti regula predicta non 
oportet aliquam causam querere, quia ad hoc sufficit ipsa libertas uoluntatis, 
per quam potest agere uel non agere. Et hoc ipsum quod est non attendere 
actu ad talen regulam in se consideratum non est malum, nec culpa nec pena, 
quia anima non tentur nec potest attendere ad huiusmodi regulam semper in 
actu; set ex hoc accipit primo rationem culpe quod sine actuali consider- 
atione regule procedit ad huiusmodi electionem, sicut artifex non peccat in 
eo quod non semper tenet mensuram, set ex hoc quod non tenens mensuram 
procedit ad incidendum. Et similiter culpa uoluntatis non est in hoc quod 
non actu attendit ad regulam rationis uel legis diuine, set ex hoc quod non ha- 
bens regulam uel mensuram huiusmodi procedit ad eligendum. Et inde est 
quod Augustinus dicit in XI De ciuitate Dei quod uoluntas est causa peccati 
in quantum est deficiens; set illum defectum comparat silentio uel tenebris, 
quia scilicet defectus ille est negatio sola.” 

54Thomas does not specify whether ante should be taken to signify a pri- 
ority of time in addition to a priority of nature. Jacques Maritain is the among 
the few authors to have explicitly discussed this point; although admitting 
that this question requires further research, he provisionally opts in favor of a 
priority of both nature and time. See his Dieu et la permission du mal, in 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain, Oeuvres completes, vol. 12 (Fribourg: Editions 
Universitaires; Paris, Editions Saint-Paul, 1992), 53-63. 

On the sin of negligence, see ST I-I, q. 54. Compare De malo, q. 3, a. 
7, ad 7, where Thomas defines negligence as “nihil est aliud quam non appli- 
care animum ad sciendum ea que quis debet scire.” 

5 On succession and time in angelic intellection, see De malo, q. 16, a. 4. 

57 Thomas’s use of the term defectus in this context should not mislead 
us into equating this willful, yet purely negative inadvertence, with a priva- 
tion (as might indeed be suggested by the English words “defect” or “flaw”), 
since as he points out in ST I, q. 48, a. 5, ad 1, “non omnis defectus boni est 
malum, sed defectus boni quod natum est et debet haberi.” Compare De 
malo, q. 1, a. 3, ad 13: “[D]efectus qui preintelligitur in uoluntate ante pecca- 
tum, non est culpa neque pena, set negatio pura; set accipit rationem culpe ex 
hoc ipso quod cum tali negatione se applicat ad opus: ex ipsa enim applica- 
tione ad opus fit debitum illud bonum quo caret, scilicet attendere actu ad 
regulam rationis et legis diuine.” For a helpful discussion of Thomas’s usage 
of defectus to signify a pure negation, see Maritain, Dieu et la permission du 
mal, 55-6. 
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If this purely negative inadvertence is to function as the primary 
cause of sin, it must be shown to lie within the voluntary power of the 
agent. In De malo and elsewhere we accordingly find Thomas devot- 
ing considerable effort toward demonstrating that rational agents 
(people and angels) do in fact have a margin of freedom with respect 
to the direction of their attention.58 This margin varies considerably 
according the kind of faculty employed (intellect, imagination, outer 
senses), and the specific sorts of mental acts with which these powers 
are respectively engaged. Thomas is keen to note, however, that 
among our mental acts, those which proceed from a habitus are most 
fully within our voluntary control.® “It depends entirely on the will 
for anyone actually to think about something,” he writes, “because a 
person who is possessed of a habitus of knowledge, or intelligible 
species, uses them at will.”© Significantly, Thomas holds that the fun- 
damental moral principles of the natural law are known by each and 
every human being in just this way. This habitual knowledge he terms 
synderesis.6| Hence, to his mind, there is a strong theoretical basis 
for asserting that advertence (or inadvertence) to the moral rule is 
within the power of any normally functioning human being.@ 

Thomas's doctrine of purely negative inadvertence opens up an 
intermediate metaphysical space on the continuum which runs from 
the pure fallibility of the rational creature on one extreme to the 
actual commission of sin on the other. With regard to the former, 
Thomas emphatically states that “there is not and cannot be any crea- 
ture whose free choice is naturally confirmed in good so that inability 
to sin belongs to it by its purely natural endowments.” “Among ratio- 
nal natures,” he adds, “only God has a free choice naturally impecca- 
ble and confirmed in good.”® This difference between God and ratio- 





58 See for instance De malo, q. 6 q. 16, a. 8anda 11, ad 4. Compare STI, 
q. 57, a. 4, and I-I, q. 17, a. 6. 

æ Thomas frequently repeats as an adage Averroes’s statement that “a 
habitus is something a man can exercise at will” (habitus est quo quis utitur 
cum volerit). See, for instance, ST I-II, q. 50, a. 5. 

© ST I, q. 57, a. 4: “Manifestum est autem quod ex sola voluntate depen- 
det quod aliquis actu aliqua consideret: quia cum aliquis habet habitum scien- 
tiae, vel species inteligibiles in eo existentes, utitur eis cum vult.” 

61 ST I, q. 79, a. 12, and De veritate, q. 16, a 1. 

® Thomas’s teaching is consistent with the view that some kinds of ill- 
ness (especially those involving organic brain damage) prevent the moral 
rule from coming into conscious awareness; hence I have added the caveat 
“normally functioning human being.” 
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nal creatures Thomas pointedly attributes to the created status of the 
latter: “From the very fact that [an agent] is created it follows that it is 
subject to another as to arule and measure. But if it were its own rule 
and measure, it could not proceed to operation without the rule. For 
that reason God, who is his own rule, cannot sin, just as a craftsman 
could not err in cutting wood if his own hand were the rule for cut- 
ting.”& 

On the opposite extreme of the continuum is the actuality of sin. 
Even though moral fault is rooted in the potentiality to failure that is 
part and parcel of the created will—only something in a condition of 
potency can suffer privation in deviating from its goal®this fault 
nevertheless is really distinct from its antecedent condition. After all, 
it is metaphysically possible for a naturally fallible creature never ac- 
tually to sin. Hence, for sin to extrude, something is required over and 
above the alterity which subsists between the rational creature and 
the moral rule of its action. Neither can it be said that actual sin ulti- 
mately proceeds from actual sin, one moral evil from another, without 
forcing explanation into the teeth of an infinite regression. The direct 
and ultimate cause of sin thus consists neither in an act, the omission 
of an act, nor even in a pure potentiality to failed act. Rather, it con- 
sists in a willed absence of consideration. 


Il 


Central to Thomas’s analysis of evil is the idea that it is not some- 
thing that can be sought after, either as an end or as a means: “Evil as 
such,” he writes in De malo, q. 1, a. 3, “cannot be directly intended, nor 
in any way willed or desired because the desirable has the nature of 





8 De veritate, q. 24, a. 7 (Leonine edition, vol. 22): “[NJulla creatura est 
nec esse potest cuius liberum arbitrium sit naturaliter confirmatum in bono, 
ut hoc ei ex puris naturalibus conveniat quod peccare non posit.... Et inde 
est quod inter rationales naturas solus Deus habet liberum arbitrium natu- 
raliter impeccabile et confirmatum in bono.” 

& De malo, q. 1, a. 3, ad 9: “[E]x hoc ipso quod est creatum sequitur quod 
ipsum sit subiectum alteri sicut regule et mensure. Si autem ipsum esset sua 
regula et mensura, non posset sine regula ad opus procedere. Propter hoc 
Deus, qui est sua regula, peccare non potest, sicut nec artifex peccare posset 
in incisione ligni, si sua manus regula esset incisionis.” 

& De malo, q. 16, a. 6, obj. 4: “Vbicumque potest inueniri potentia sine 
actu, ibi potest esse malum.” 
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good, to which evil is opposed.” Numerous other passages state this 
same view. 
By contrast, it is not difficult to find passages where Thomas ap- 
pears to profess exactly the opposite: 
Every act of the appetitive power pertaining to pursuit, whose object is 
evil, is discordant with the matter or object of the appetitive power, and 
therefore all such acts are sins by reason of their genus, for example to 
love evil and to rejoice in evil, just as also to affirm what is false is a 
vice of the intellect. 


He who sins from malice has a will ordered to an evil end, for he has a 
fixed intention of sinning. ® 


Thomas is able in good conscience to make these seemingly contra- 
dictory statements—sometimes on the very same page, as in De malo, 
q. 10, a. 1—precisely because malum shifts in meaning from one con- 
text to the other. In each case, the assertions in question have distinct 
referents. When it is denied that evil can in any way be desired, “evil” 
signifies a privation. Inversely, when it is affirmed that some people 
desire, love, or intentionally commit evil deeds, “evil” signifies some- 
thing positive. In the latter instance, “a certain good [is] joined to the 
privation of another good.”® This positive inclination to evil is what 
we now need to explore in greater detail. 

Moral acts are denoted “good” or “evil” principally by reference 
to their respective ends. Ends are to action what first principles are 
to thought. The end is the main object of the will; hence, it is princi- 
pally from the end willed that deeds derive their moral character. Al- 





& “Malum autem in quantum huiusmodi non potest esse intentum, nec 
aliquo modo uolitum uel desideratum, quia esse appetibile habet rationem 
boni, cui opponitur in quantum huiusmodi.” Compare De malo, q. 10, a 1: 
[M]alum est preter uoluntatem et appetitum,” and Summa contra gentiles, 
bk. 3, chap. 4. 

8’ De malo, q. 10, a 1: “[O]mnis actus appetitiue uirtutis ad prosequ- 
tionem pertinens cuius obiectum est malum, est actus non conueniens sue 
materie uel obiecto, et ideo omnes huiusmodi actus ex genere suo sunt mali, 
sicut amare malum et gaudere de malo, sicut etiam est uitium intellectus af- 
firmare falsum.” 

8 De malo, q. 3, a 13, tertio: “[I]lle qui peccat ex malitia habet uolun- 
tatem ordinatam in malum finem: habet enim firmatum propositum ad pec- 
candum.” 

© ST I, q. 48, a 1, ad 2: “[MJalum quod est differentia constitutiva in mor- 
alibus, est quoddam bonum adiunctum privationi alterius boni.” 
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though no end, qua end, is purely and simply evil in itself—for it is 
only qua good that the end can attract desire—an end can neverthe- 
less be called evil with respect to its effects. The intemperate man, to 
use Thomas’s example, seeks out delight of the senses as his most 
cherished goal. In this he finds his highest good. Since sensual plea- 
sure is not in fact the highest human good, it must be said this end is 
desired outside the order of right reason. At any one time, a person 
can have but one final end: this end is that for the sake of which every- 
thing else is done, that to which all means and intermediate ends are 
ultimately ordered. From the fact that the intemperate man adopts 
pleasure as his ultimate end, his will is necessarily diverted from the 
true and proper end marked out by reason and the light of faith. This 
diversion is not what the intemperate man desires; it eventuates, 
rather, as a consequence of the improper end he has chosen.” 

To be diverted from human fulfillment represents a privation, 
both for the act itself and for the positing agent. It is by reason of this 
privation—inordination to the true end—that the wrongdoer and his 
act are in the first instance called evil. Here evil is predicated accord- 
ing to the ontological sense of the term, malum inquantum est 
malum. Yet the proximate cause of this privation can also, by exten- 
sion, be called evil, just as weather is said to be healthy when it pro- 
motes health in a living organism. By virtue of this same sort of anal- 
ogy the end aimed at in wicked human actions—whether it be 
pleasure, wealth, power, and so forth—can be termed “evil” by refer- 
ence to its effects, hence with respect to its very positivity. The focus 
here is no longer on the deficient causation of evil. Rather, Thomas 
wants to exhibit how desire for the good can motivate agents to do 
evil, that is, how the structure of an agent’s inclination to its proper 
operation is a per accidens cause of the privation in malicious choice. 
The key step in this analysis consists in showing how the embrace of a 
finite good as one’s last end necessarily excludes an orientation to the 
authentic last end. This point he illustrates by reference to natural 
processes of change. In nature, the generation of one entity is always 
joined to the corruption of another (the nourishment of the wolf is the 
destruction of the lamb). Similarly, the subtraction of the due end 
does not by itself confer on an act the “form” of moral evil; only when 





™ Ibid.: “[F]inis intemperanti est, non quidem carere bono rationis, sed 
delectabile sensus absque ordine rationis.” 
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this subtraction is joined to the undue end, positively embraced by the 
malicious agent, can we think of the said act as evil in kind.7 

Thus pleasure itself (or wealth, or power, and so forth) may be 
deemed evil when, by the pursuit of it, a man fails to orient his actions 
to their rightful end. Between these two senses of evil, embrace of the 
improper end and privation of the due end, there exists an analogy of 
attribution. The primary referent (the focal meaning) of evil is the pri- 
vation (malum simpliciter accepta). The secondary referent is the 
operation which per accidens causes this privation. In the order of 
free human actions, this cause is the will’s attachment to an undue 
end, and, by extension, whatever means the agent uses to procure 
that end. The analogical relationship between these two senses of 
evil dovetails with Thomas’s distinction, introduced above, between 
two different modes of per accidens causation of evil: deficiency and 
proper operation. Evil in the latter sense of the term denotes in the 
first place any end the pursuit of which excludes the true end. Sec- 
ondarily, it designates any means (act or thing) the use of which is in- 
consistent with this end. Third, it names individuals or even group- 
ings of individuals, and the habits and acts of these individuals, to the 
degree that these promote an evil end. 

We are now in a better position to understand in what sense evil 
can be desired, loved, intended, or chosen. At a most basic level this 
is said of any action which, if performed voluntarily, would be incom- 
patible with the exigencies of real (not apparent) human fulfillment. 
Thomas takes care to point out that satisfaction of the voluntariness 
condition does not (in fact cannot) require that the agent perform evil 
acts precisely in view of the attendant privation for to aim at privation 
qua privation is purely and simply impossible. It would violate the 
metaphysical structure of human action. 

If no one can will evil for evil’s sake, what prompts agents to 
carry out evil deeds? Sometimes evil is done from ignorance. This, 
Thomas suggests, can happen in two ways. First of all, an agent can 
deliberately perform an act that de facto is wrongful in kind, yet be un- 





1 ST I, q. 48, a 1, ad 2: “Nec tamen remotio debiti finis constituit 
speciem in moralibus, nisi secundum quod adiungitur fini indebito; sicut 
neque in naturalibus invenitur privatio formae substantialis, nisi adiuncta al- 
teri formae.” Compare De malo, q. 1, a. 3, ad 19: “[C]ausa mali per accidens 
non est bonum quod priuatur per malum, neque bonum quod substernitur 
malo, set bonum quod est agens, quod inducendo unam formam priuat 
aliam.” 
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aware of its wrongfulness. Thomas mentions the case of a man who is 
ignorant of the fact that fornication is a sin: “he voluntarily commits 
fornication but does not voluntarily commit sin.” Second, a person 
can perform a de facto wrongful deed due to lack of knowledge re- 
garding the circumstances of his act, as when a man seeks to enjoy 
carnal pleasure with woman he mistakenly believes to be his wife 
(Thomas’s example). In this case “he voluntarily approaches a woman 
for intercourse, but he does not voluntarily approach a woman who is 
not his wife.” Whether or not such agents bear culpability for their 
actions depends upon the antecedent conditions attaching to their ig- 
norance. If the ignorance results from a voluntary neglect, guilt can 
rightly be ascribed to the agent, otherwise his ignorance will be 
deemed “invincible.” i 

It can also happen that evil is voluntarily done out of passion. 
This, Thomas terms “sinning from weakness” (ex infirmitate pec- 
care). Already studied in some detail by Aristotle in Nicomachean 
Ethics, book 7 (under the heading of akrasia), this form of wrongdo- 
ing proceeds neither from the agent’s unawareness that his act is 
wrong (he has true theoretical knowledge regarding the ethics of the 
case), nor from any error regarding the circumstances of his act. It 
proceeds rather from a diversion of the agent’s attention away from 
this twofold knowledge at the very moment he carries out the mis- 
deed. This diversion is caused by the pull of a powerful emotion, 
which temporarily immobilizes the rational mind, leaving the sensory 
appetite to carry the day.“ Whether or not the agent should be 
deemed culpable for his wrongdoing will hinge on the degree of volun- 
tary control he was able to exercise over the unruly passion which 
caused his moral undoing. 

Finally, evil may deliberately be done by an agent who, pos- 
sessed of calculation and foresight, acts with adequate awareness (ex 





72 De malo, q. 3, a. 8: “Vnde si in eodem actu aliquid sit ignoratum et aliq- 
uid scitum, potest esse uoluntarium quantum ad id quod est scitum; semper 
tamen est inuoluntarium quantum ad id quod est ignoratum; siue ignoretur 
deformitas actus, puta cum aliquis nescit fornicationem esse peccatum, uol- 
untarie quidem facit fornicationem set non uoluntarie facit peccatum; siue ig- 
noretur circumstantia actus, sicut cum aliquis accedit ad mulierem quam 
credit suam, voluntarie quidem accedit ad mulierem, set non uoluntarie ad 
non suam.” 

B Ibid. 

T4 On sinning from passion (by weakness), see De malo, q. 3, a. 9. 
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certa scientia) that his acts are wrong. Such an agent sins “pur- 
posely” (ex industria), “from malice” (ex malitia), and “from choice” 
(ex electione). Here we encounter the reality of sin, moral evil, un- 
mitigated by the excuse of antecedent ignorance or antecedent pas- 
sion. In malice, “the will to do evil (voluntas mali) stands as the first 
principle of sin, because of itself and by reason of its own habit the 
will [of the sinner] is inclined to the willing of evil, not by some exter- 
nal principle.” 

We should not be misled into thinking that malice signifies a par- 
ticular sort of sin, one freed from all passion, for example, or one in- 
volving especially cruel behavior toward others. Malice refers not to 
a kind of sin (sins of the flesh can be done from malice); rather, it de- 
notes a special way that sin, any kind of sin, can be carried out. When 
the sinner chooses to do what is gravely wrong,” knowing that it is 
wrong, he sins from malice. Far from being a momentary lapse into 
vice, this agent’s misdeed represents his firm and settled conviction 
about how his life ought to be lived. To underscore this point Thomas 
writes that the malicious agent sins “from choice” (ex electione); by 
this Aquinas means that the “act [is done] in accordance with the 
agent’s moral disposition and hence reflecting his opinion of what is 
good in general.” 

To preserve the intelligibility of this description, Thomas places 
it under two limitations: one relating to the will, the other to the intel- 
lect. With regard to the first, he urges us not to infer that in malice 





® De malo, q. 3, a. 12. 

® De malo, q. 3, a. 12, ad 5: “Mn eo qui peccat ex malitia, ‘ioliiitas tall 
est primum principium peccati: quia ex se ipso et per habitum proprium incli- 
natur in uoluntatem mali, non ex eo aliquo exteriori principio.” Here, the 
point of contrast is akratic sinning (peccare ex infirmitate), which, since it 
arises from a stimulation of the lower sense appetite, is in some measure ex- 
ternal to the will, the faculty of choice. 

T For this reason, carrying out a venial sin intentionally would not count 
as malice (De malo, q. 3, a. 12, ad 9). 

% Bonnie Kent, “Transitory Vice: Thomas Aquinas on Incontinence,” 
Journal of the History of Philosophy 27 (1989): 220. Kent (207-10) com- 
ments at length on the distinction made by Thomas (in De malo, q. 3, a. 12, ad 
11) between sinning from choice (peccare ex electione) and sinning while 
choosing (peccare eligens). The first is proper to malice while the second 
pertains to incontinence. 
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“the iniquity itself or the deformity of fault can be willed primarily or 
of itself.” Significantly, this point is made in response to an objection 
which had cited Confessions 2.4 (where St. Augustine famously re- 
lates how he and some friends stole fruit from a neighbor's pear tree, 
not out of hunger but simply to do what was forbidden) and from it ad- 
duced that malice consists in nothing else than “the love of evil itself” 
(amare ipsum malum). Against this interpretation, Thomas main- 
tains that young Augustine’s malice was motivated instead by the pur- 
suit of a good: solidarity with his peers, a lust for experience, or the 
impression of freedom which comes from flouting authority.” 

Second, with respect to the condition of the intellect, Thomas 
contends that in the evil choice itself there must be some error of 
judgment.® This error does not revolve around the morality of the 
proposed act since, as we have just seen, the person who sins ex mali- 
tia differs from the one who sins ex ignorantia precisely insofar as 
the latter lacks knowledge about what is required of him, while the 
former is possessed of the requisite insight.8! The error in the mali- 
cious agent’s judgment concerns instead the connection between the 
act which he knows to be morally wrongful and the perception that he 
has of his own good. He believes that the misdeed will promote his 
happiness; for this reason he does not deem it a personal evil. Therein 
lies his error. This is an error of practical rather than theoretical 
knowledge. It arises from the perverted inclination of the malicious 
agent’s will. This is the conception of happiness in actu exercito he 
prefers. 





® De malo, q. 3, a. 12, obj. 2 and ad 2. 

8 De malo, q. 16, a. 6, ad 11: “[A]ppetitus peruersus semper est cum ali- 
qua falsitate practice cognitionis.” 

81 Thomas recognizes (De malo, q. 3, a. 8, ad 1 and 5), however, that 
there is a form of ignorance which is characteristic of those who sin from 
habit and free choice (that is from malice): they deliberately shun knowledge 
of the moral good so as not to be restrained from sin. This “affected igno- 
rance” (ignorantia affectata) can lead to a condition in which the evildoer’s 
moral judgment is vitiated not only with respect to particular cases, but with 
respect to universal knowledge of the good as well (“iudicium rationis est pe- 
ruersum etiam in uniuersali”; De malo q. 3, a. 9, ad 4). 

®Thomas makes this point apropos the fallen angel in De malo, q. 3, a. 9, 
ad & “[D]iabolus non sentit se egisse male quia culpam suam non apprehen- 
dit ut malum set adhuc obstinata mente perseuerat in malo; unde hoc perti- 
net ad falsitatem practice seu affectiue cognitionis.” 
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To describe the condition of the wicked agent’s will, Thomas 
makes use of the distinction between direct and indirect volition. In 
order to procure some benefit for himself, this agent sets himself in 
opposition to the moral law. The benefit in question constitutes his 
direct object of volition: pleasure, material goods, or even satisfaction 
taken in hurting other people. At the same time the malicious agent 
knows that in so doing he incurs the evil of moral fault. This defor- 
mity he freely accepts as the unavoidable consequence of his action.% 
That he does not prevent this foreseen evil (when he could have) indi- 
cates how for him it is indeed an object of volition, albeit an object 
that is indirectly willed. The sinner prefers to fall into this evil rather 
than deprive himself of the illicit good he so ardently desires. 

Sometimes, it is true, we are excused from the foreseen evils 
which issue from our intended actions when these consequences are 
not themselves directly intended. This is the so-called rule of double 
effect which (taking Thomas's distinction between direct and indirect 
volition as a point of inspiration) Catholic moralists have cited as jus- 
tification for killing in self defense, collateral damage in war, and like 
instances of unintentional (yet foreseeable) harm done to others. The 
rule of double effect holds that actions deliberately carried out can 
have two series of effects, one good, the other bad, and that there can 
be moral justification for allowing the bad effects to come about only 
under condition that they are not themselves sought after or chosen. 
Solely the good effects can legitimately be taken as the object of di- 





%8 These two modes of responsibility refer to what the agent has deliber- 
ately intended to do, on the one hand, and what emerges as a side effect of 
carrying out this volition, on the other. A general treatment this distinction 
may be found in ST I-I, q. 6, a. 3, and q. 77, a. 7. Thomas recognizes two 
kinds of indirect responsibility: (1) for the foreseeable (yet unintended) ef- 
fects of one’s directly intended actions (this the tradition has termed volun- 
tarium indirecte in causa); and (2) for the foreseeable effects of one’s inac- 
tion (this the tradition has termed voluntarium indirecte negativum). 

To emphasize this point, Thomas compares the person who sins from 
ignorance to the person who sins from malice. The first wills evil merely per 
accidens, while the second wills evil ex consequenti (De malo, q. 3, a. 12, ad 
4). 

% Thomas’s most explicit discussion of the indirect volition of evil, in 
connection with malice, may be found in De malo, q. 3, a. 12, in corp. and ad 
1—4. 
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rect intention; the bad effects are morally acceptable only when they 
have the character of unavoidable and unintended side effects. 

Since Thomas appeals to a version of double effect to elucidate 
the structure of malice—in deliberately willing for himself some pro- 
hibited good the wicked agent indirectly wills upon himself the guilt of 
moral fault—it is crucial to contrast this application of the idea to 
those other formulations the purpose of which is to exonerate from 
wrongdoing (for example, killing in self defense). Double effect 
serves to excuse an agent from wrongdoing only when there is some 
description of his intended action under which the unintended evil re- 
sult would not follow. Air-raid attacks that cause side effect harm to 
civilians can in principle be morally warranted, only because it is pos- 
sible under some circumstances to bomb military targets without 
harming civilians. This indicates that there is only a contingent con- 
nection between bombing military targets (at least with conventional, 
nonnuclear weapons) and killing civilians. By contrast, in the case of 
actions done from malice, the connection between the deed and the 
resulting evil is necessary and not merely contingent. The moral de- 
formity that flows from adultery, murder, rape, cruelty, or theft is in- 
extricably bound up with the act itself. There is no description of such 
acts under which the deformity would not follow. Here the indirect 
volition of evil does not excuse one from guilt (as can happen when 
the side effect connection is merely contingent); hence it is inescap- 
ably blameworthy.® 

Despite this clarification it might still be objected that Thomas’s 
appeal to indirect volition within the context of malice seems inher- 
ently contradictory. Malice was distinguished from other causes of 
sin insofar as it involves the calculated intent to do wrong, unlike pas- 
sion or ignorance wherein a principle external to the will conduces to 
wrongdoing. Yet the language of double effect would appear to rule 
out any direct volition of evil, even with respect to malice. Moreover, 
although the notion of evil indirectly intended has some plausibility 
with respect to a sin such as adultery (after all, the philanderer’s intent 
was not to hurt his wife but only to enjoy himself), it seems ill suited 
to capture the special character of, say, hate crimes, where the perpe- 
trator’s very aim was to inflict suffering upon others or at the most ex- 
treme to destroy an entire group (genocide). 





8 On the contrast between these two applications of double effect, con- 
tingent and necessary, see De malo, q. 1, a. 3, ad 15. 
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In response it may be said, in the first place, that malice involves 
an indirect volition of evil only with respect to the privation suffered 
by the malefactor as the result of his wrongdoing. The very depravity 
of the evil deed, the ensuing corruption of his soul, and the prospect 
of punishment cannot stand as objects of pursuit and desire. Yet the 
sinner voluntarily assumes these costs (hence “indirectly wills” them) 
instead of renouncing the benefits that he believes will flow from his 
perverse project. In other words, he willingly undergoes the evil of 
guilt in order to reap the benefits of doing evil.8’ This situation thus 
differs entirely from the one in which double effect is appealed to as a 
principle excusing from guilt since in the latter case no wrongful ac- 
tion is knowingly intended; the harm done stands as an unavoidable 
accompaniment to the use of permissible and necessary means for a 
morally good end. 

Second, it may be said that Thomas is alert to the possibility that 
evildoers might inflict harm upon others, not simply as a means to 
some end (as when torture is administered to extract a confession), 
but as the principal goal of their action. “Hatred,” he writes, “seeks 
the evil of one’s neighbor under the aspect of evil.”8 This assertion 
would, however, seem inconsistent with his earlier claim (made apro- 
pos his discussion of the young Augustine’s theft of pears) that no one 
can love evil itself for its own sake (amare ipsum malum).® Has 
Thomas contradicted himself? 

To this I would point out that “loving (or doing) evil for evil’s 
sake” can in fact signify two different things and that this shift in 
meaning is operative in the two passages under consideration, 
thereby eliminating the entailment of real contradiction. On the one 
hand, this phrase can refer to the proximate end of an action (the fi- 
nis operis) on the other, it can refer to the personal benefit which the 
agent seeks to achieve by means of the said action (finis operantis). 
Thus when Thomas asserts that hatred seeks to wreck evil upon the 
neighbor with the express intent of doing him harm (odiwm querit 
malum proximi sub ratione mali), he is adopting the perspective of 
the finis operis. His aim at this juncture is to differentiate hatred 





87 De malo, q. 3, a. 12, ad 1: “[N]ullus operans intendit ad malum quasi 
principaliter uolitum, set tamen ex consequenti fit alicui ipsum malum uolun- 
tarium dum non refugit incurrere in malum ad hoc perfruatur bono concu- 
pito.” 

8 De malo, q. 12, a. 4: “[O]dium querit malum proximi sub ratione mali.” 

® De malo, q. 3, a. 12, obj. 2. 
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from anger. Acts done from hatred differ from those done from anger 
inasmuch as the former are directed principally at inflicting harm 
upon the neighbor, while the latter aim principally at a good: just ven- 
geance. Unlike hatred then, anger seeks the evil of the other under the 
ratio of a good to be procured (malum proximi sub ratione boni). 

When Thomas denies that anyone can love evil for evil’s sake, he 
speaks from the perspective of the finis operantis, the benefit that the 
agent proposes to secure by his action, in other words the agent’s 
broader motivation for undertaking this wrongdoing. Thomas eluci- 
dates the motive of hatred by establishing a contrast to the virtue of 
charity.® As charity procures the good of the friend for the friend’s 
own sake, hatred similarly does harm to the other out of detestation of 
the other. In either case it is the good of self-love which positively mo- 
tivates these opposing acts. Under the inspiration of charity the other 
comes to be viewed as another self (alter ego), hence as someone wor- 
thy of my affection and assistance. In hatred, by contrast, the other is 
viewed as wholly other. He stands as a threat to myself, such that if I 
am to be affirmed, he must be suppressed. Thus described, hatred ad- 
heres to the basic structure of malice described above by reference to 
adultery. Desire for a good (sensual pleasure/self-aggrandizement) 
provides the positive motivation for doing evil, and to uphold this pur- 
pose the perpetrator voluntarily acquiesces to his own internal, moral 
corruption.®! 

Double-effect reasoning is a useful conceptual tool for elucidat- 
ing moral evil because it offers a way to explain how these two per- 
spectives on moral evil, privation and malice, can be held together in a 
single theory. 

On the one hand, Thomas found the privation perspective com- 
pelling because it effectively forestalls any attempt to locate the 
source of moral evil in God. His teaching on the nonconsideration of 





The contrast between hatred and charity is elucidated in ST I-I, q. 34. 

91 In response to an objection which stated that “no one can will what he 
knows to be evil (nullus potest uelle id quod scit esse malumi), hence no 
one can sin with malice aforethought (ita nullus potest ex certa scientia pec- 
care),” Thomas concedes that no one can take evil as a principle object of his 
intention since “the will is always moved principally to some good (voluntas 
semper fertur principaliter in bonum aliquod).” This, however, does not 
mean that evil is never intentionally done. Out of an ardent desire for some 
good (ex uehementi motu in aliquod bonum) a person may willingly accept 
an evil (sustineatur malum) which he knows to be inseparable from this 
good (De malo, q. 3, a. 12, obj. 2 and ad 2). 
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the rule was thereby meant to demonstrate how rational creatures are 
alone the sufficient and primary cause of the evil which emerges in 
their free actions. On the other hand, explicating moral evil in terms 
of privation nevertheless entailed a notable drawback in Thomas’s 
eyes. Since no privation can itself be the target of direct desire, work- 
ing from this concept alone it would be difficult if not impossible to 
show how evil deeds might be the fruit of deliberate choice. Indeed, 
the tendency of privation-based theories, from Plotinus onward, has 
therefore been to reduce moral evil to some form ignorance. 

To short circuit this reduction, Thomas identifies a twofold voli- 
tion in sin, direct and indirect. In direct volition, evil cannot be in- 
tended or in any way willed or desired. In continuity with the tradi- 
tion of Plotinus, Thomas thereby embraces the dictum that “evil 
cannot be done except under the appearance of the good.” Agents 
can be said to do evil knowingly and deliberately, however, to the de- 
gree that they freely accept the privation which is inalienably joined 
to their wrongful deeds. This indirect volition, for Thomas, is more 
than sufficient to preserve the intelligibility and robustness of peccare 
ex malitia.® 
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® De malo, q. 1, a 3: “Malum autem in quantum huiusmodi non potest 
esse intentum, nec aliquo modo uolitum uel desideratum.” 

®T am grateful to my colleagues Henrick Syse and Endre Begby for 
helpful comments on earlier versions of this essay. 


SINGULAR AND UNIVERSAL 
IN SUAREZ’S ACCOUNT OF COGNITION 


JAMES B. SOUTH 


Feros SUÁREZ, THE GREAT JESUIT PHILOSOPHER AND THEOLOGIAN, 
has long been recognized as a pivotal figure in the development of 
Western philosophy. His thought is heavily indebted to the medieval 
philosophical tradition but also bears striking intimations of key 
themes in modern thought.! In this paper I address one of the most 
controversial questions related to the thought of Suárez, namely, his 
relationship to the nominalist tradition. However, I shall do so rather 
indirectly by focusing not on explicit metaphysical questions but 
rather on his account of our acquisition of universal concepts and its 
foundation in reality. By placing questions about the knowledge of 
singular and universal at the center of the discussion, I hope to shed 
new light on his account of the objectivity that we can have in our 
knowledge. 

Suárez is explicit that the intellect first forms a “proper” and “dis- 
tinct” concept of the singular and only subsequently forms a concept 
of the universal. While this position clearly represents a departure 
from one strand of later medieval thought, for example, that of Tho- 
mas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, it is neither original with nor unique to 
Suárez. Indeed, many of his fellow Jesuit philosophers held the same 
view as did several earlier thinkers beginning in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. However, I think it is safe to say that the most famous proponent 
of the view that our intellect first knows singulars and knows them 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Marquette University, 
P.O. Box 1881, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 

lFor discussion of Sudrez’s philosophical sources and his influence, see 
J. Iriarte, “La proyección sobre Europa de una gran metafísica, o Suárez en la 
filosofía en los días del Barroco,” Razón y Fe número extraordinario (1948): 
229-65; John P. Doyle, “Suárez—The Man, His Work, and His Influence,” in 
Francisco Suárez, Disputation LIV, trans. John. P. Doyle (Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette University Press, 1995), 1-15; Jorge J. E. Gracia, “Hispanic Philosophy: 
Its Beginning and Golden Age,” Review of Metaphysics 46 (1993): 475-502. 
The most recent extended discussion of both the medieval background and 
modern influence is that of Jean-François Courtine, Suárez et le système de 
la métaphysique (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1991). 
The Review of Metaphysics 55 (June 2002): 785-823. Copyright © 2002 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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directly and distinctly is William of Ockham.? Indeed, this similarity 
between Ockham and Suárez has led some scholars to link the two au- 
thors together. Now, it is not only concerning this issue of the prior- 
ity of the knowledge of the singular that scholars have detected simi- 
larities between Suárez and Ockham. Both thinkers share a 
conviction that all the items in the world are singulars and that com- 
monality is not a property of such items but is dependent on some ac- 
tivity of the mind.4 As a result of this commitment to the priority of 
concrete individuals both authors commonly are classified as nomi- 
nalists. 

This linking together of Suárez and Ockham is a tricky issue re- 
volving around one’s attitude toward nominalism as an ontological 
program and, more fundamentally, a presupposition that there is 
some noncontroversial definition of nominalism. In fact, the taxon- 
omy of medieval positions on universals is such that Ockham might 
be called most accurately a “nominalistic realist.”5 While this may be 


2 For a history of the problem of intellectual knowledge of material sin- 
gulars, see Camille Bérubé, La connaissance de l'individuel au moyen âge, 
(Montreal: Presses de l’Université de Montréal; Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1964). Ockham explicitly argues in many places that the first ob- 
ject of the intellect is the singular as it appears to the senses and that the pro- 
duction of a universal is subsequent. See, for example, Ordinatio I, Pro- 
logue, q. 1, a. 6; Ordinatio, bk. 1, dist. 3, q. 6; Quodlibeta septem, aq. 1, 13. 
For additional important discussions of the production of universal con- 
cepts, see Expositio in librum Perihermenias Aristotelis bk. 1, chap. 6; Or- 
dinatio, I, dist. 2, q. 7. My understanding of Ockham’s “nominalism” has 
been shaped by two books: Teodoro de Andrés, El Nominalismo de Guill- 
ermo de Ockham como Filosofia del Lenguaje (Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 
1969), 57-76, 111-36; Claude Panaccio, Les Mots, Les Concepts et Les Cho- 
ses: Le sémantique de Guillaume d'Occam et nominalisme d'aujourd'hui 
(Quebec: Editions Bellarmin; Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1992), 
215-78. See also, Marilyn Adams, William Ockham (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 1:10942. 

3 Francisco Peccorini, “Knowledge of the Singular: Aquinas, Suárez and 
Recent Interpreters,” Thomist 38 (1974): 606-56; Carlos Noreña, “Ockham 
and Suárez on the Ontological Status of Universal Concepts,” New Scholasti- 
cism 55 (1981): 159-74. For earlier attempts to link the two authors, see José 
Maria Alejandro, La gnoseologta del Doctor Eximio y la acusación nomi- 
nalista (Santander: Pontifica Universitas Comillensis, 1948), 29-56. 

4 For a useful account of the commitments shared by Ockham and 
Suárez, see Noreña, “Ockham and Suarez.” 
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a precise term for Ockham’s position, it also suggests that the realist/ 
nominalist contrast is less than helpful as shorthand for a thinker’s po- 
sition on the question of the objectivity of our universal concepts. In- 
stead, what is necessary is a clear exposition of the texts within the 
context of an author’s problematic. In this paper I shall discuss the 
problematic present in Sudrez’s discussion of intellectual knowledge. 
It is a familiar enough problematic in some ways insofar as it is depen- 
dent on prior medieval discussions for both its central issues and its 
technical terminology, but in other ways it is, as I show, rather distinc- 
tive. It consists of three components: a metaphysical theory about the 
nature of items existing in the world, a theory of the soul and its rela- 
tion to the body, and a theory of cognition by which humans come to 
know the world. These three components interrelate in Sudrez’s 
thought in such a way that rejection of any of the components is suffi- 
cient for the entire theory to collapse. However, if one accepts the 
three components, the theory fits together quite well and provides an 
account of our knowledge that ensures both its objectivity and cer- 
tainty. 





5 “Nominalistic realist” is the term used by Stephen Brown in his “Real- 
ism versus Nominalism,” The Columbia History of Western Philosophy, ed. 
Richard H. Popkin (New York: Columbia University Press, 1999), 272. I think 
that at this point we must recognize that the taxonomy of realism/nominalism 
simply needs to be scrapped since it obscures our gaining an accurate view of 
a philosopher's position on the status of our knowledge of singulars and uni- 
versals. Indeed, Suárez suggests that the “nominalists” are in fact guilty of 
exaggerated language on behalf of their position rather than guilty of actually 
denying realism: “And they [the nominalists] are deservedly rebuked with re- 
gard to some ways of speaking; for perhaps in fact they do not disagree with 
the true view, for their reasons tend only to this that they prove universality 
is not in things but accrues to things through denomination from some opera- 
tion of understanding—which is true as I shall say below. And indeed there 
is no need for us to be referring to and analyzing their arguments; for they in 
no way whatever prohibit its being true that the natures which are denomi- 
nated universals should be in singulars and that the singulars themselves 
should have among themselves something in which they agree or are alike 
and something in which they differ or are distinguished”; Metaphysical Dis- 
putations, disp. 6, sec. 2, par. 1, from the James Ross translation in On For- 
mal and Universal Unity. Medieval Philosophical Texts in Translation 15 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1964), 39. Henceforth, I shall cite 
the Metaphysical Disputations as DM, followed by disputation, section, and 
paragraph. In his introduction to this translation, Ross correctly states that 
“there is no evidence whatever for calling Suárez a nominalist” (26). 
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In what follows I shall begin with a discussion of basic principles 
of cognition. In particular I shall show why it is that Suárez believes 
that we first and properly know singulars prior to knowing universals. 
It turns out that his commitment to this account of knowledge is 
grounded by a theory about the powers of the soul, and I shall explore 
several features of his view on the soul and its powers. In fact, this is- 
sue concerning the soul and its powers is central to Sudrez’s account 
of the priority of the knowledge of the singular. Once he has commit- 
ted himself to the priority of the knowledge of the singular, it be- 
comes crucial to explain how knowledge of universals is possible. 
That can only happen by considering the nature of the objects of 
knowledge and the way in which they are both singular and similar. 
Once we have made clear the cognitional and metaphysical theories, 
we can see that the account he gives of the universal is one in which 
objectivity is ensured. I then conclude with some reflections on the 
plausibility of his general approach to the questions under review. 


I 


Knowledge of the Singular.6 We can begin with Sudrez’s recogni- 
tion of the obvious fact that we are able to form propositions with a 
combination of singular and universal terms, for example, “Argo is a 





6 This topic has generated some interest among Suárez interpreters. The 
more important studies include: Gabriel Picard, “L’intelligibile infraspéci- 
fique d’aprés saint Thomas et Suárez,” Archives de philosophie 1 (1923): 63- 
80; José Maria Alejandro, “Gnoseologia de lo singúlar según Suárez,” Pen- 
samiento 3 (1947): 403-25 and 4 (1948): 131-52; Josef de Vries, “Die Erkennt- 
nislehre des Franz Suárez und der Nominalismus,” Scholastik 32 (1949): 321- 
44; Peccorini, “Knowledge of the Singular.” One drawback shared by all 
these interpreters is the need to view Suarez as a kind of Thomist. So, for ex- 
ample, Peccorini calls Sudrez’s position a “diminished Thomism” and ac- 
cuses him of nominalism. I have already suggested that the term “nominal- 
ism” is not likely to help us much in understanding Suárez. I also think that 
comparisons with Thomas are less than helpful. As I show below, Suárez 
takes issue with key themes in Thomas’s account, and to argue that this is be- 
cause he misunderstood Thomas, as Peccorini does, is to fail to give Suarez 
sufficient credit for his own attempt to make sense of knowledge of the sin- 
gular within the context of his own thought. He is not just modifying one 
theme from Thomas but is elaborating a position that has deep roots in his 
metaphysics, psychology, and natural philosophy. 
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horse.” Of course, no medieval philosopher would deny such an obvi- 
ous fact of our mental life.” Accordingly, Suárez recognizes that the 
central issue is not about the existence of such propositions but rather 
about how the intellect forms them. He takes it as his baseline that 
one power cannot form such a proposition unless it knows (i cog- 
noscere) both terms. This premise blocks a move that would restrict 
the intellect to possessing only a cognition of universals with the re- 
Sult that the singular term would be known by some internal sense 
power, riot the intellect. While that move would safeguard Aristotle’s 
famous dictum that the intellect knows universals while the senses 
know singulars,8 the question would arise still about how these two 
powers work together. Suárez is justifiably curious to know in which 
power the copula would reside—the sense power or the intellect— 
and, indeed, finds this nonsensical question to be a reductio proof for 
his baseline premise. More positively, since we can consider Argo and 
horse separately we must know both of them in the same way; that is, 
they must be objects of the same power. To understand his point, 
consider the operation of the external sense. Our sense of sight, for 
example, can distinguish among various colors but not between a 
color and a sound. It can distinguish among colors because each color 
is a proper object of the power of sight, and it cannot distinguish a 
color from a sound because a sound is not its proper object. Thus, in 
saying that the intellect forms a proposition consisting of a universal 
and a singular, Suárez is committing himself also to the position that 
the singular can be known distinctly (distincte) by the human intellect 
apart from any other concept, whether another singular concept or a 
universal. In addition to the baseline claim, Suárez adds a second ar- 
gument on behalf of the intellect’s ability to know singulars: the intel- 
lect can direct and correct the senses. Now, this ability signals that 
the intellect is a superior power over the senses and as a superior 
power should be able to know all those things the senses know. The 
conclusion is obvious enough: because senses know singulars and 





T Aristotle had taken propositions that joined singular and universal as 
unproblematic. See, for example, De anima 2.5.480b4-6. 

8 Aristotle, De anima 2.5.417b21-6; Posterior analytics 1.31. 87b37-9; 
Physics 1.5.189a2-8. 
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know them distinctly, so the intellect must know singulars distinctly 
as well.9 

The fact of the intellect’s knowing singulars is not surprising, and 
I do not want to dwell on it here, nor, indeed, does Sudrez dwell on it. 
He wants to stress a more controversial point concerning the way that 
we know singulars. Here, then, we confront several key issues in 
Sudrez’s psychology of cognition. A brief overview of the broad out- 
lines of that psychology might be helpful before descending to the de- 
tails. He shares a vocabulary with his medieval predecessors in which 
the soul and its powers are central to any account of cognition. There 
are two main categories of such cognitive powers, the sensory and the 
intellective. Moreover, within each of the categories there is a further 
breakdown that is of significance. The sense power is comprised of 
both the external and internal powers. The external senses are acti- 
vated by receiving the forms of external objects. The technical term 
for these forms or likenesses is “species.” The external senses, 
though, merely receive and sense the objects that are present. In ad- 
dition, there must be some power that retains and synthesizes the dif- 
ferent species received by the external senses. The internal sense is 
such a repository. However, the internal sense also plays another role 





® Francisco Suárez, Commentaria una cum quaestionibus in libros 
Aristotolis De anima, ed. Salvador Castellote, 3 vols. (Madrid: Sociedad de 
Estudios y Publicationes [vols. 1 and 2] and Fundación Xavier Zubiri [vol. 3], 
1978-91), disp. 9, q. 3, par. 3; voL 3:108-10. Henceforth, I will cite this work 
as DA, followed by disputation, question, and paragraph, as well as volume 
and page number. In addition to these considerations, Suárez also notes 
other experiences in support of our knowledge of singulars: (1) the faculty of 
prudence reasons about singulars; (2) faith is an intellectual virtue, and the 
objects of faith are frequently about singulars (for example, Mary’s virginity); 
and (8) the objects of charity are singulars, and the will, in which acts of 
charity arise, follows the intellect. A note about the work that provides the 
basis for my discussion is in order. The Commentaria is the result of 
Sudrez’s early teaching assignment at Segovia in 1572 and was never pub- 
lished in Sudrez’s lifetime, although he worked on revising it for publication 
late in his life. It was his editor, Baltasar Alvarez, who put together the final 
printed edition of the work in 1621, including in the editing process several 
interpolations. Accordingly, the early Commentaria is where we can find 
Suárez working out the foundations for his subsequent writings and at the 
same time avoid the rather heavy editorial hand that mars the edition of the 
commentary in his Opera omnia. For the full manuscript history of the 
Commentaria, see Castellote’s introduction to vol. 1 (pp. 37-68). For a full 
chronological list of Suárez’s writings, see Marcial Solana, Historia de la 
filosofia española, epoca del Renacimiento (Madrid: Real Academia de 
Ciencias Exactas, 1941), 3:333—-40. 
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thanks to its ability to combine received species. For example, the 
imagination can compose an image of a gold mountain based on its 
prior formation of the images of a mountain and of the color of gold. 
These images within the internal senses are known as “phantasms.” 
The intellective side of the cognitive apparatus, too, is divided into 
two main subpowers: the agent intellect and the potential intellect. 
The agent intellect is responsible for acting on the phantasm in the in- 
ternal sense and rendering it knowable. The main issue here is that 
the intellect, as a purely immaterial power, has no bodily organ 
through which it operates. Hence the phantasm must be “elevated” in 
some way to make it suitable for intellectual cognition. This is the 
work of the agent intellect, and it accomplishes its work by “illuminat- 
ing” and “abstracting” the intelligible content present in the phantasm. 
However, once the agent intellect has illuminated and abstracted the 
content of the phantasm, thereby producing the intelligible species, 
the intellect must still use that species in order to know. That task is 
accomplished by the potential intellect, which receives its name from 
the fact that it can at least potentially know all things. With this vo- 
cabulary and general picture in place we can understand the point at 
issue for Suarez. 
It might also help to clarify Sudrez’s account by contrasting it 
with the view of Thomas Aquinas on how we know singulars: 
Our intellect cannot know the singular in material things directly and 
primarily. The reason for this is that the principle of singularity in mate- 
rial things is individual matter, whereas our intellect . . . understands by 
abstracting the intelligible species from such matter. Now what is ab- 
stracted from individual matter is universal. Hence our intellect knows 
directly only universals. But indirectly, however, and as it were by a 
kind of reflexion, it can know the singular because . . . even after ab- 
stracting the intelligible species, the intellect, in order to understand ac- 
tually, needs to turn to the phantasms in which it understand the spe- 
cies... . Therefore it understands the universal directly through the 
intelligible species, and indirectly the singular represented by the phan- 
tasm. And thus it forms the proposition, Socrates is a man.10 


On St. Thomas’s view, the phantasm, a representation of the singular 
in the internal sense power, provides the basis for the agent intellect 
to abstract a universal intelligible species (a kind of representation of 





10 Summa theologiae I, q. 86, a. 1. This is the Anton C. Pegis translation 
from Basic Writings of Thomas Aquinas, vol. 1 (New York: Random House, 
1945). 
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the intelligible content of an individual) by which the intellect can 
know the common nature present in the entities in the world. Know- 
ing the singular, then, is a secondary process by which the intellect, 
having come to an understanding of the common nature, reflects back 
on the phantasm that was the source of the intelligible species and in 
this indirect way has some understanding of the singular. As we shall 
see, Suárez rejects every assertion made by St. Thomas in this pas- 
sage. 

There are two important aspects to Sudrez’s position about the 
way in which we possess singular knowledge. First, he argues that we 
have a proper knowledge of the singular, and second, he argues that 
our knowledge of the singular is direct and, consequently, prior to our 
knowledge of the universal. These claims involve a radical rethinking 
of the traditional Thomistic view of the priority of quidditative or 
common knowledge and require accordingly a revision of the func- 
tions of the agent and potential intellect. After all, if one rejects the 
view that the agent intellect primarily functions as a device for ex- 
tracting universal intelligible content from singular phantasmic repre- 
sentations, what kind of function is left for it? Moreover, if it is not 
the agent intellect that is responsible for universal content, what 
power is? These two questions lie at the center of Sudrez’s account of 
the process of cognition. 

What does he mean when he states that our knowledge of the sin- 
gular is “proper” (proprius)? He tells us that, “A concept is called 
proper when the reality (res) is conceived (concipitur) as it is con- 
ceivable in itself through its proper likeness (similitudo) and not 
through analogy or negation.”!! Here the crucial claim is that the 
proper likeness is the essential precondition for the proper concept. 
In Thomas’s account of intellectual cognition, the proper likeness is 
the intelligible species or that through which the nature or quiddity of 
the material object is known. That intelligible species, though, is a 
universal representation and can hardly be considered a proper like- 
ness of the singular object. Consequently, Suárez rejects the Thomis- 
tic view of the intelligible species. For him the intelligible species 
cannot represent the nature considered universally but rather repre- 





11 DA 9.4.3; 3:156: “Alio modo dicitur conceptus proprius quando res 
concipitur prout in se conceptibilis est per propriam sui similitudinem et non 
per analogiam vel per negationem.” All translations from the Commentaria 
are mine. 
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sents the singular itself. As a result, the intelligible species through 
which we know Argo is not a representation of Argo’s horsy nature 
conjoined with a phantasmic representation of Argo, but instead it is a 
likeness of Argo himself. 

There are two strands of argument at work here: a metaphysical 
one based on the structure of the soul reflected in the account of 
agent intellect and phantasm and another based on the epistemologi- 
cal requirement that the singular be first known. I shall address the 
epistemological concern before worrying about the nature of the soul. 
Why does Suárez believe that the singular must be known prior to the 
universal? The answer to this question can be found in his explicit re- 
jection of an account of our knowledge of the singular that would 
stress a reflective component as necessary for such knowledge. In 
brief, our knowledge of the singular must be direct or otherwise we 
can have no proper knowledge of the singular at all. 

Suárez provides us with two arguments against reflection ac- 
counts of knowledge of the singular such as that presented by St. Tho- 
mas. First, before someone knows to make some reflection from uni- 
versal to singular, he must already know the singular. After all, even 
the unlearned who know nothing about the natures of things know 
and reason about singulars. This experience, which Suárez believes to 
be obvious, makes it exceedingly unlikely that the universal is known 
first. Second, if there were only universal species representing the 
common nature, there would need to be only one species representing 
all humans since once it was produced, all other species would be su- 
perfluous. The idea here is pretty clear: we have sensory experience 
of some singular and from that experience abstract a species of that 
singular. If the species is properly one by which we directly and pri- 
marily know the nature, then we have a species of that nature present, 
and future sensory experiences will not alter that species. Suarez’s 
problem with that view is that it destroys the distinct knowledge we 
have of other singulars from subsequent experience. So, if I know 
Argo, and from that experience form an intelligible species of horse, 
when I subsequently come across other horses, say Mr. Ed or Trigger, 
I already know they are horses because I have the relevant intelligible 
species. But that means I form no intelligible species based on Mr. Ed 
or Trigger, so I have no intellective way to distinguish one from the 
other as well as from Argo. The only way I could know Mr. Ed or Trig- 
ger would be by applying to them the intelligible species based on my 
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experience of Argo through some process of reflecting on the phan- 
tasm representing them. Therefore, we would have a merely phantas- 
mal cognition of Mr. Ed or Trigger and we would not have a properly 
intellectual knowledge of them.!2 These two arguments both point to 
the need for an intelligible species that is singular in representation 
rather than universal. That issue, in turn, points to the rethinking of 
the relationship between the phantasm and the agent intellect. After 
all, since the intelligible species is not a universal representation of 
the nature inherent in the material singular, it is unclear what role if 
any it needs to play. If the intelligible species is a representation of 
the singular in a proper and distinct manner, we might wonder if it is 
not in fact redundant. The phantasm is already a representation of 
the singular. Why, then, is it not sufficient for the intellect? On the 
Thomistic account, the nature is present potentially in the phantasm 
and the agent intellect is required in order to abstract that nature ren- 
dering it actually intelligible. Clearly, that is not the role Sudrez as- 
signs to the agent intellect. Instead, he argues that the agent intellect 
is necessary only because the phantasm of itself cannot alter the intel- 
lect. The issue, it turns out, is not the intelligibility of the phantasm 
but its materiality: “For our intellect cannot be moved except by the 
object represented in the phantasm. Now the phantasm is material 
(materialis), so it cannot produce a spiritual (spiritualis) species in 
a spiritual (spiritualis) intellect.”!8 

Suárez admits that the agent intellect would not be needed if the 
species were innate to us. However, since he holds that (a) the intel- 
lect is a tabula rasa at birth, (b) the soul, as the form of the body, 
makes use of the body, and (c) the latter’s primary function in the cog- 
nitional realm is to provide species, it follows that the agent intellect 
must play a crucial role in our acquisition of knowledge. Thus, spe- 
cies provided in some way by the senses play a fundamental role in 
our gradual acquisition of knowledge.!4 The task of specifying the 
precise role played by the senses, though, is a difficult one. Suárez 
discusses two positions on the role of the agent intellect before ven- 
turing his own. It is helpful to see what he finds wrong about the two 





12 DA 9.3.9; 3:118-20. 

18 DA 9.2.2; 3:78: “Nam intellectus non movetur, nisi ab obiecto in phan- 
tasmate representato; phantasma autem materiale est; ergo non potest agere 
in intellectum spiritualem spirituales species.” 

14 DA 9.2.2; 3:80. 
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opinions since he develops his own view on the basis of his criticisms. 
The first view holds that the action of the agent intellect is to illumi- 
nate objectively (obiective) the phantasm. The basic point here is that 
the agent intellect, being spiritual, cannot have its light inhere in the 
material phantasm. The contrast is the way in which light formally 
(formaliter) illuminates air by existing in (inhaero) the air. The light 
of the agent intellect, then, provides some extrinsic aid so that some- 
thing appears in the phantasm, but this aid is extrinsic and the light 
does not exist in the phantasm. This action of the agent intellect al- 
lows the quiddity potentially present in the phantasm to produce an 
intelligible species.!5 Note that the most important implication of this 
account is that agent intellect does not produce the species but rather 
the illuminated phantasm itself is productive of the species. 

Sudrez’s objection to this view is twofold: the process of illumina- 
tion as presented makes no sense, and additionally the agent intellect 
would be a needless power in the production of the species. The first 
objection brings out Sudrez’s primary thesis about the action of the 
agent intellect. He asks whether the extrinsic illuminative action im- 
presses something on the phantasm, or, in other words, whether the 
phantasm itself is really changed by the action of the agent intellect. 
This question is pressing because the potentially intelligible phantasm 
really does somehow become actually intelligible. How does that 
change occur? Something, on the account he is considering, must 
happen to the phantasm. Rejecting this view, Suárez denies that any- 
thing can happen to the phantasm: “The entire action of the agent in- 
tellect is spiritual, so it can impress nothing on the material phantasm. 
Therefore, it cannot really alter it, so it cannot illuminate it in any 
way.”!6 This statement is unequivocal: the Spirituality of the agent in- 
tellect and the materiality of the phantasm rule out any sort of real 





15 DA 9.2.5; 3:84. Suárez notes that this view bears a striking resem- 
blance to the view of Henry of Ghent who argued that the agent intellect did 
not produce an intelligible species but merely illuminated the phantasm in 
such a way that the potential intellect could “look at” the quiddity. For 
Henry, see Quaestiones Quodlibetales V, questions 7, 8, 14, and 21. There is a 
problem in Sudrez’s text at this point: While the Cubells edition actually has 
“intrinsica assistentia,” this is clearly a mistake. Indeed, the translation at- 
tached to the edition has “asistencia extrínseca.” 

16 DA 9.2.6; 3:84: “Nam tota actio intellectus agentis est spiritualis; ergo 
nihil potest imprimere phantasmati materiali; ergo non immutat illud realiter, 
ergo nullo modo illuminat. Et per hanc unionem aiunt etiam illuminari phan- 
tasma ab intellectu agente.” 
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action of one on the other in either direction. He presses a second ob- 
jection starting from the fact that a spiritual light cannot inhere in the 
phantasm and concludes that if the agent intellect is not productive of 
an intelligible species, there is no other real action that we can at- 
tribute to it. Clearly, though, the agent intellect must do something or 
else we will have no explanation of how the phantasm becomes 
present to the intellect. Consequently, the agent intellect must pro- 
duce a spiritual species that provides the foundation for intellectual 
knowledge. So, he concludes, the phantasm must be understood as 
remaining material, and in this way it always represents a singular.!” 

The rejection of the first opinion he considered, coupled with his 
prior assertion that the phantasm cannot act on the intellect suggests 
the principle which I shall call the Cognitive Process Dualism Princi- 
ple (CPD, for short). CPD states that no material cognitive process 
(that is, sensation) can really effect a spiritual cognitive result, and no 
spiritual cognitive process can effect a change in a material cognitive 
power. His adherence to CPD will have important consequences for 
how Suárez explicates the work of the agent intellect. Now, as far as I 
can tell, Sudrez nowhere explicitly argues for CPD but rather takes it 
as a basic fact from which he builds his theory. At this point, it is suf- 
ficient to put CPD on the table and show how it gets used in his argu- 
ments against more traditional views of the relation between phan- 
tasm and agent intellect. I shall return below to why Suarez might 
think CPD is a rational principle to hold. 

The next position concerning the relation between haa and 
agent intellect that he considers holds that the agent intellect and 
phantasm are joined together effectively (effective) in the production 
of the intelligible species, the former as principle agent and the latter 
as instrumental agent. The principle behind this view is that the phan- 
tasm must exercise some causality in the production of the species: 
“The agent intellect is united first to the phantasm by a sort of virtual 
contact and thus united the phantasm is moved and directed by the 
agent intellect and receives the power to produce and intelligible spe- 
cies. And they say also that through this union the phantasm is illumi- 
nated.”18 

Again, the commitment to CPD is apparent. However, here 
Suárez adds a crucial addition to the CPD formula: he suggests that it 





17 DA 9.2.6; 3:86. 
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is hard enough to explain how God can use material objects to act on 
spiritual ones, much less how such could happen naturally (natu- 
raliter). Any account, then, in which the spiritual acts on the material 
or vice versa runs afoul of the CPD formula because such activity 
would be nonnatural. Of course, that does not rule out the possibility 
of such action on the part of either the phantasm or the intellect, but 
by relegating any such action to the realm of the nonnatural, Suárez 
places a severe burden of proof on any account for which such action 
is necessary. Moreover, even assuming such action is possible the 
fact remains that it is unclear what the process could add to the pro- 
cess of cognition. What would a union of agent intellect and phantasm 
add to the phantasm? If it does not add anything, then it is a superflu- 
ous process; but if it does add something, it must be something spiri- 
tual or material, but additions of either sort run afoul of the CPD. If 
the agent intellect adds something material to the phantasm, then 
there must still be an explanation available about how something ma- 
terial can act on something spiritual, and if the agent intellect adds 
something spiritual to the phantasm, we still need some story about 
how something spiritual inheres in something material.!9 In making 
these assertions about instrumental causality and the phantasm, 
Suárez explicitly appeals to a principle put forth by Thomas Aquinas: 
“the secondary instrumental cause does not share in the action of the 
superior cause except inasmuch as by something proper to itself it 
acts dispositively in relation to the effect of the principal agent.” Af- 
ter appealing to this passage, Suárez adds: “But a material reality by it- 
self cannot act on a spiritual reality nor can it have any proper activity 
about it.”21 

Su4rez considers one final way to speak of the concurrent caus- 
ality of phantasm and agent intellect, namely, that the phantasm ma- 
terially (materialiter) concurs in the production of the intelligible 





18 DA 9.2.7; 3:88: “ita intellectus agens primo unitur phantasmati per 
quemdam virtualem contactum, et ita unitum, phantasma ab ipso intellectu 
agenti movetur et regitur, et virtutem recipt ad speciem intelligibilem effi- 
ciendam.” Suárez states that this is the view held by St. Thomas and refers us 
to Summa theologiae I, q. 54, a. 4, ad 2 and q. 85, a. 1, ad 3 as support for the 
attribution. 

19 DA 9.2.8; 3: 88-90. 

2 Summa theologiae I, q. 45, a. 5 (Pegis translation). 

21 DA 9.2.9, 3:92: “Sed res materialis ex se nihil potest agere circa rem 
spiritualem, neque habere actionem propriam circa illam.” 
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species. On this interpretation the phantasm would not act as any 
kind of efficient cause, not even an instrumental one, but would act as 
the matter from which the species is brought forth. The agent intel- 
lect, thus, would be only the efficient cause of the production of the 
species. This view, properly understood, provides him with the foun- 
dation for his own account of the relation of agent intellect and phan- 
tasm, but he must first clear away an improper understanding of this 
claim. We cannot understand this material concurrence to require 
that the species be produced from a material power. In a typical in- 
stance of the eduction of a form from matter, the form comes to exist 
in the matter as subject and as it is a material cause. The production 
of the species cannot be understood in this manner since that would 
be an assimilation of the immaterial species to the matter of the phan- 
tasm and thus would violate the CPD principle. Here Suárez plausibly 
presupposes that acts of the intellect are immanent ones, that is, they 
are acts that remain within one power and have no effect outside that 
power. Unlike a fire warming a nearby piece of wood, the agent and 
the patient in an immanent action are within the same power. Ac- 
cordingly, if the phantasm is going to concur materially in the produc- 
tion of the intelligible species, it must do so in a peculiar way: “There- 
fore, it is said that the phantasm concurs materially because it 
provides as it were (quast) the matter (materia) to the agent intellect 
for the production of intelligible species." So, we must construe 
“material concurrence” in a metaphorical manner: the phantasm pro- 
vides the content necessary for the construction of the intelligible 
species but does not play a causal role in that production. The pro- 
duction of the species is a process that takes place wholly within the 
intellect. 





2 DA 9.2.10; 3:94: “Dicitur ergo phantasma materialiter concurrere, 
quasi praebat materiam intellectui agenti ad efficiendas species intelligi- 
biles.” For Sudrez’s discussion of immanent actions, see DA 3.2.16; 2:100. 
Here Suárez notes that like any action the act of producing the intelligible 
species consists of three moments: the action, the passion (passio), and the 
terminus of the act. The production of the species should not be identified 
with the act of cognition itself but rather is its own act with its own action 
(the generation of the species), passion (the reception of the species), and 
terminus (the species as a quality). For the claim that the intelligible species 
is a quality, more precisely a quality in the category of disposition, see DA 
5.2.23; 2324-6. 
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At this point Suárez has provided us with the parameters for his 
account of our knowledge of the singular. On one side, he is commit- 
ted to the intramental production of the species, and this eliminates 
any actual causal concurrence between the intellect and the phan- 
tasm, a view that is supported by his adherence to the CPD principle. 
On the other side, he must provide some role for the phantasm, and 
his resort to the metaphorical “providing the matter” suggests that the 
intelligible species produced within the intellect derives its content, in 
some noncausal way, from the phantasm. These parameters justify 
his rethinking of the notion of “abstraction” as it refers to the work of 
the agent intellect. In fact, when Suárez considers three functions 
commonly assigned to the agent intellect, namely, (a) the illumination 
of the phantasm, (b) the making of what is potentially intelligible actu- 
ally intelligible, and (c) the abstraction of the intelligible species from 
the phantasm, it turns out that all three are misleading descriptions of 
what he thinks the true function of the agent intellect is. 

Again, having recourse to the CPD principle, he argues that there 
is nothing that the agent intellect does to the phantasm; rather, the 
work of the agent intellect is restricted to the potential intellect. Now, 
since the potential intellect needs only one thing from the agent intel- 
lect, namely, the intelligible species, the entire work of the agent intel- 
lect is best described as simply the production of the intelligible spe- 
cies. To talk about illumination, abstraction, or making what is 
potentially intelligible actually intelligible is to redescribe mislead- 
ingly the simple fact that the agent intellect produces the intelligible 
species: “The agent intellect as such has no other action than the pro- 
duction of the intelligible species although this act is explained by dif- 
ferent names.” Consequently, “illumination” is to be understood as 
nothing more than the fact that what is represented in the phantasm is 
clear to the intellect through the work of the agent intellect. So too, 
“abstraction” refers only to the fact that the agent intellect by its own 
power (virtute sua) makes (efficere) a species representing the same 
nature that the phantasm represents. Suárez thinks that taking the 
species to be abstracted from the phantasm as somehow the result of 
the agent intellect’s doing something to the phantasm would mean 





2 DA 9.2.14; 3:98: “Intellectus agens ut sic nullum aliam actionem habet 
nisi productionem speciei intelligibilis, quamvis haec actio diversis nomini- 
bus explicetur.” 
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that the species is somehow mixed with the phantasm prior to the 
work of the agent intellect. Such a result, though, would be a clear vi- 
olation of the CPD principle. In this way, it is clear that the only dif- 
ference between the phantasm and the intelligible species is that the 
former is material and represents materially while the latter is spiri- 
tual and represents in a spiritual way. Finally, in describing the 
change from what is potentially intelligible to what is actually intelligi- 
ble Suárez again denies that the agent intellect does anything to the 
phantasm while reaffirming that the phantasm does not actively con- 
cur in the process of producing an intelligible species.% 

The commitment to CPD requires Suárez to reorient the descrip- 
tion of the agent intellect’s work as a process of rendering the content 
in the phantasm spiritual rather than building into the agent intellect 
some ability to draw out generalizations from singular experiences. It 
also ultimately underwrites the denial that the universal is the first ob- 
ject of the intellect. However, we only possess half the story. Sudrez 
still must explain the way in which the phantasm operates as the 
“matter” for the production of the intelligible species while not con- 
curring actively in its production. This explanation will have to con- 
form to the CPD principle at the same time it provides sufficient justi- 
fication for rejecting views that invoke some sort of interactionist 
explanation of that concurrence. What this means basically is that we 
must see what resources exist for Suárez that can justify his adher- 
ence to the CPD principle. 

In brief, Suárez holds a view in which the separate powers of the 
soul, while distinct both from each other as well as the soul, are not 
shut off completely from each other. We can find the key for explain- 
ing the relationship between powers in his description of them as one 
of “affinity” (sympathia), unified in some way by the fact that the 
powers are all rooted (radicari) in the same soul. This notion of the 
soul’s powers being rooted in the same soul has a long history prior to 
Suárez. The idea is that the soul and its powers are really distinct 
from each other. This can be demonstrated by the fact that God can 
create the soul while blocking the emergence of specific powers. 
That being the case, the powers are subsequent to and dependent 
upon the creation of the soul. Moreover, the powers themselves are 
each separate from one another. This is most clear in the broad dis- 





2% DA 9.2.15-17; 3:100-6. 
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tinction between sensory powers and intellective powers. If the 
power of sensation is intrinsically material, then it must be really dis- 
tinct from an intrinsically immaterial power such as the intellect or 
will. Given this real distinction between the soul and its powers, it is 
fair to ask how the powers communicate with one another. It turns 
out that, in fact, they do not communicate among themselves at all. 
Instead, Sudrez argues that the distinct powers are related to one an- 
other in some noncausal manner. In other words, there is nothing in 
the activity of external sensation that causes a phantasm in the inter- 
nal sense. While Suárez is less explicit than we might like about the 
relation between the powers, he does claim that the soul is affected 
somehow by the activities of its various powers and in such a way that 
individual powers have some sort of access to the activities of at least 
lower powers. Here is one description of the relation between two re- 
ally distinct sensory powers, the external sense and the internal sense: 


The interior and exterior senses are rooted in the same soul. Hence it is 
the same soul that sees through vision and imagines through imagina- 
tion, Therefore, there is this natural harmony (consensio) among these 
powers since by the very fact that the soul perceives (percipit) some- 
thing through vision, it immediately forms a likeness (similitudo) of 





© The most extensive study of the relation between the soul and its pow- 
ers according to Suárez remains Joseph Ludwig, Das akausale Zusammen- 
wirken (sympathia) der Seelenvermgen in der Erkenntnislehre des Sudrez 
(Munich: Karl Ludwig Verlag, 1929). Ludwig analyzes passages throughout 
Suarez’s writings and shows that the “noncausal” view put forth by Suárez 
has earlier precedents, especially in authors typically classified as “Augustin- 
ian.” Leen Spruitt [Species intelligibiles: from perception to knowledge 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994), 2:302] recognizes that in addition to speaking of a 
kind of sympathy or harmony between the soul’s powers, Suárez also talks of 
a common “root” that can explain this harmony. Spruitt finds this a melding 
together of ideas taken from John Peter Olivi (sympathy) and Giles of Rome 
(rooting of powers in the same soul). The general “Augustinian” tone of 
Suárez’s thought has been underscored by Nigel Abercrombie, Saint August- 
ine and French Classical Thought (1938; reprint, New York: Russell and Rus- 
sell, 1972), 57-90. I have some reservations about using the adjective “Augus- 
tinian” to account for Sudrez’s commitment to the CPD principle and its 
consequences. Instead, I would prefer to see his position as the result of 
working through problems inherent in the medieval appropriation of Aristo- 
tle’s De anima, although I cannot here do justice to this claim, nor is it partic- 
ularly relevant for understanding what Suárez is saying. I do argue that a po- 
sition much like Sudrez’s does arise in a wholly Aristotelian context in my 
“Zabarella and the Intentionality of Sensation,” forthcoming in Rivista di sto- 
ria della filosofia. 

% DA 3.1.7; 2:62-78. 
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that thing in its imagination—not by means of a power distinct from 
imagination, but through the power of the imagination itself. In this 
way, for example, assuming an external sensation, a species results nat- 
urally in the internal sense from the activity of the soul itself through 
the imagination, not from the activity of sensation, although it results 
because of the thing sensed.” 


This passage presents a complex picture although there is a very clear 
central point: the powers of the soul are strictly independent. It is a 
small step from that conclusion to the further conclusion that the 
CPD principle must be the case. 

The process described in the above passage suggests that the 
soul is the major player in the coordination of cognitive processes. 
The soul, aware of the activity of the sense power, that is, an act of 
sensation, perceives the sensation. From the soul’s perception, in 
turn, the imagination can form for itself a phantasm of the very same 
object seen by vision. It can do this because it has its own power to 
produce a phantasm, although that power is dependent on two prior 
events: an external sense power’s act of sensing and the soul’s percep- 
tion of that sensing. Suárez believes that the same sort of relation 
holds between the agent intellect and the phantasm in the imagina- 
tion: 

For it must be noted that human imagination (phantasia) and intellect 
are rooted in the same soul and thus it is that they have an order (ordo) 
and harmony (consensio) in their operations. Hence, ... by the very 
fact that the intellect operates, the imagination also operates. There- 
fore, in this way I judge that of itself the potential intellect lacks species, 
but the soul has a spiritual power to produce in the potential intellect 
species of those things that sense knows. [This happens] not by the 
sensible imagination concurring efficiently with that action, but by be- 
ing related as matter or by exciting the soul or indeed (sane) by being 
an exemplar. And thus it happens that as soon as the soul knows (cog- 
noscit) something through imagination, through its spiritual power it 
depicts (depingere), as it were, that thing in the potential intellect. 





27 DA 6.2.13; 2:486: “Sensus interior et exterior in eadem anima radican- 
tur, unde eadem est anima quae videt per visum, et per imaginationem imagi- 
natur; est ergo haec naturalis consensio inter has potentias, quod eo ipso 
quod anima aliquid visu percipit, statim format similitudinem illius rei in 
imaginatione sua, non mediante potentia ab imaginatione distincta, sed per 
virtutem eiusdem imaginationis, ita ut posita sensatione extrinseca, natu- 
raliter resultet species in interiori sensu, non ex activitate sensationis, sed ex 
activitate ipsius animae per imaginationem, ad praesentiam tamen rei sensa- 
tae.” 
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The parallels between the account of the intellect/phantasm duo and 
the external/internal sense duo are striking. The agent intellect de- 
picts in the potential intellect, or, in the language used when speaking 
of the imagination, it “forms a likeness” of the content of the phan- 
tasm. It does this by itself, based only on the fact that the soul has per- 
ceived the phantasm in the imagination and provides the matter or ex- 
emplar by which the agent intellect performs its proper function. It is 
in this way, and only this way, that the agent intellect is determined, as 
Suárez makes clear when he contrasts determination in the sense of 
cause to the kind of determination present in the relation between the 
soul’s powers: 
It is said that in the soul’s powers there is another manner of determina- 
tion either insofar as one power prepares the matter of another or inso- 
far as the action of one power has a necessary connection to the action 
of Another and it is this sort of determination about which we are speak- 
ing. 
In sum, then, the best account Suárez gives us regarding the relation 
between the phantasm and the agent intellect is a noncausal one medi- 
ated by the soul in which both powers exist in a relation of affinity to 
each other. In addition, this noncausal determination necessitates 
that the intelligible species produced by the agent intellect represents 
the same content as the phantasm, but it does so in some immaterial 
way insofar as an immaterial power produces it. So far, we have seen 
that CPD principle provides much of his motivation for the way in 
which he describes cognition and we have seen what lies behind his 
commitment to that principle. However, there is more to the story yet. 





% DA 9.2.12; 3:96: “Esta enim advertendum phantasiam et intellectum 
hominis radicari in una anima; et hinc est quod in suis operibus habent or- 
dinem et consonantiam; unde patebit . . . quod eo ipso quod intellectus opera- 
tur, etiam imaginatio operatur. Ad hunc modum arbitror intellectum possi- 
bilem de se esse nudum speciebus, habere tamen animam virtutem 
spiritualem ad efficiendas species earum rerum, quas sensus cognoscit, in in- 
tellectu possibili, ipsa imaginatione sensibili non concurrente effective ad 
eam actionem, sed habente se quasi materia, aut per modum excitantis ani- 
mam, aut sane per modum exemplaris. Et ita fit quod statim ac anima per 
phantasiam cognoscit aliquid, per virtutem suam spiritualem quasi depingit 
rem illam in intellectu possibili.” 

2 DA 9.2.13; 3:98: “Dicitur quod in potentiis animae est alius modus de- 
terminationis inquantum una potentia praeparat materiam alteri, vel inquan- 
tum actio unius potentiae habet necessariam connexionem cum actione alte- 
rius; et huismodi haec est de qua loquimur.” 
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After all, as we have just seen, the external and internal senses too are 
noncausally related and the imagination requires the soul’s prior 
awareness of the external sense’s experience as an exemplar and de- 
termining feature. Clearly, though, both external and internal sense 
powers are material in that their species are extended and divisible. 
Why, then, do we need the complicated noncausal account for their 
relation? 

Here an important feature of Sudrez’s general account of cogni- 
tive activity is relevant since he states: “A cognitive act cannot pro- 
duce another quality distinct from itself.” As it stands, this claim is a 
bit opaque, but that he holds it should not surprise us at this point. It 
does mean, though, that there are two receptions as well as two acts 
in any complete act of cognition. The two acts consist of the produc- 
tion of a species and the resultant act of cognition. The two recep- 
tions consist of the reception of both the species and the act itself. 
Another way of saying the same thing is that there are two species, 
the impressed species produced by some active agent (for example, 
the sensible object itself or the agent intellect) and the expressed spe- 
cies, the result of the act of cognition. The expressed species must be 
different from the act itself since it remairis available to us in memory 
long after the act is finished. This expressed species, as the product 
of the cognitive power’s act, is received in the same power that pro- 
duces it. As a result, we can attribute to Suárez another principle 
stronger than the CPD principle: there is no direct communication of 
cognitive acts or their products. This Principle of Noncommunica- 
tion, or NC for short, implies that each cognitive power that produces 
its own act is separate from every other. Any communication be- 
tween them is done by the mediation of the soul itself and as a result 
is noncausal. The primary factor, then, that drives Suárez to hold 
such an extreme view concerning the modularity of powers finds its 
justification in the very analysis of the cognitive act itself. 

A real tension rises in his account with this rather forceful modu- 
larity claim. We saw above that one reason for positing the agent in- 
tellect is that the intellect is a tabula rasa and needs to be informed 
by sensory experience. However, Sudrez has now widened the gap 
between sense and intellect to such an extent that the noncommuni- 





® DA 6.2.13; 2:486: “Quia actio cognoscitiva non est productiva alterius 
qualitatis distinctae a se.” 
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cation between powers might be thought to jeopardize any possible 
sensory foundation for our intellectual knowledge. Indeed, it appears 
as if the intrapower cognitive process that he sets forth requires a kind 
of innateness—an innateness that he explicitly rejects in using the 
metaphor of the tabula rasa. We are in very deep waters here, and I 
do not want to stray too far from our central issue. Suffice it to say 
that there is indeed a sense in which Suárez accepts the innateness of 
intelligible species: 
The angelic intellect has from its nature innate species of all realities 
that, as it were, flow from the proper power of the intellect as (quasi) 
passions flow from an essence. However, the sensitive power, espe- 
cially (maxime) the external senses, lack species and receive them from 
outside objects. Now our intellect also by its nature lacks species—in 
which it also falls short of the perfection of an angelic intellect—never- 
theless it has a certain agreement with it, namely, that as soon as our 
soul knows some reality through the phantasy a species representing 
that reality flows (dimanere) from the intellect itself. So, this agency is 
more in the manner of a certain emanation of the species from the intel- 
lect, and thus that agency is not a distinct power. 3! 


This passage shows the practical commitment Suárez has toward both 
the CPD and NC principles, principles so central to his thought that he 
is willing to accept this kind of innateness within the intellect. Of 
course, just because the species are somehow present in the intellect 
before experience, we cannot simply conclude that they can be used 
actually and at any time by the intellect. The imagination along with 
its phantasm is required for an intelligible species to be produced. 
Nonetheless, I think it is safe to say that Sudrez’s rejection of a 
Thomistic account of the work of the agent intellect is not a mere 





31 DA 9.8.18; 3:234-6: “Angelicus enim intellectus ex natura sua habet in- 
ditas species omnium rerum, quae quasi dimanant a virtuute propria intellec- 
tus, quasi passiones ab essentia; potentia autem sensativa, maxime exteriores 
et speciebus carent et illas ab extrinscis obiectis recipiunt; intellectus autem 
noster et ex natura sua speciebus caret—in quo et a perfectione angeli decli- 
nat—, habet tamen convenientiam aliquam cum illo, scilicet quod statim ac 
anima nostra cognoscit per phantasiam rem aliquam, dimanat ab ipso intel- 
lectu species repraesentans rem illam. Unde haec efficientia potius est per 
modum cuisdam emanationis speciei ab intellectu, et ita non est potentia dis- 
tincta ila efficientia.” Spruitt (Species intelligibiles 2:304) rejects any in- 
natism in Suárez, yet he does so only by reading the just cited passage as ex- 
clusively about angelic cognition. Ludwig (Das akausale Zusammenwirken, 
56-7), however, does note that this passage refers to the human intellect. For 
more discussion on the question of innatism in Suárez’s account of cognition, 
see my “Suárez on Imagination,” Vivarium 39 (2001): 152-6. 
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superficial attempt to try to appropriate Thomas’s view within some 
nominalistic perspective. Rather, Suárez says what he does because 
of a strong commitment to a view of the soul and its powers such that 
the only work that can be done by the agent intellect is the dematerial- 
izing of the phantasm. 

One final issue arises in connection with the NC principle insofar 
as he must reconsider the relation between the agent intellect and po- 
tential intellect. This will have important consequences for the ac- 
count of knowledge of the universal. Moreover, if the agent and po- 
tential intellects are distinct, he will have to show how the NC 
principle is compatible with that diversity. He considers two equally 
plausible accounts. The first reminds us that the agent intellect itself 
is not responsible for any act of cognition. In fact, it turns out that the 
agent intellect stands in the same relation to the cognitive power as 
the external sensible object stands in relation to the external senses. 
Thus, its product, the intelligible species, is not the product of a cogni- 
tive act, and the NC principle is not, strictly speaking, violated. 
However, it is equally probable that there is no distinction at all, ex- 
cept in name, between the agent and potential intellects, that is, one 
power can be both active concerning species as well as operative 
through them. After all, the potential intellect can combine species it 
has previously received to create new ones when it imagines a gold 
mountain. So too, as Suarez points out, “if it [a cognitive power] has 
an active power about some species, it can have an active power 
about all species.”*8 Without worrying about settling this dispute be- 
tween equally probable views, for now we need to recognize that it is 
the noncognitive status of the agent intellect that is of paramount con- 
cern here. Accordingly, any real knowledge of singulars or universals 
will be the work of the potential intellect. 

I have dwelt on the issue of the production of singular knowledge 
because I think that the complexity of the account Suárez presents is 
substantial prima facie evidence that his privileging the knowledge of 





Z DA 9.8.2; 3212. 

3 DA 9.8.18; 3:234: “si habet virtutem activam aliquarum specierum, 
potest habere omnium.” In the same place, Suárez also argues that if the two 
intellects were distinct, the agent intellect would have nothing to do in the af- 
terlife and hence we would have a useless separate power. That fact sug- 
gests to him that the agent intellect cannot be a separate power. For our 
knowledge after death and the fact that new species of singulars are infused 
by God, see DA 14.4.5; 3:476-8; DA 14.5.4; 3:506-8. 
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the singular is not postulated capriciously, nor is it an instance of dis- 
agreement with St. Thomas simply for the sake of disagreeing. In- 
stead, it flows consistently from a set of views about the human soul, 
its powers, and its operations. However, we are still not in a position 
to see the big picture. We need to add both a metaphysical discussion 
about the nature of the singular objects that provide us with the basic 
building blocks of our knowledge as well as an account of the way 
that we know universals from our knowledge of singulars. I turn now 
to a brief presentation of the nature of singular items in the world and 
follow that with a description of how it is that the intellect produces 
universal concepts that can be predicated of many. 


I 


Some Ontological Commitments. Sudrez’s teaching on the na- 
ture of material singulars and the principle .of individuation is well 
known. The core claim that he makes can be summed up in his asser- 
tion that every real entity is indivisible and incommunicable. It fol- 
lows that every real entity is radically singular. Suárez qualifies this 
claim by restricting its scope to include only those things that can ex- 
ist immediately (immediate). On this view, the fact of commonality, 
the common natures (communes rationes) existing in things, is de- 
pendent on singularity since if the singulars were taken away, then the 
common natures would not continue to exist.4 Note that he does not 
deny the existence of commonality but does restrict it to a kind of me- 
diate existence parasitic on the prior existence of incommunicable in- 
dividuality. This is an important qualification since it means that he 
accepts that there is commonality in things. If he did not accept com- 
monality in things, he would not need a principle of individuation, yet 





34 DM 5.1.4, in Francisco Suárez, Opera omnia (Paris: Vivés, 1856-66), 
25:146b-147a. Henceforth, I shall provide Opera omnia volume and page 
numbers. Excellent accounts of Sudrez’s view of individuation can be found 
in Jorge J. E. Gracia, “What the Individual Adds to the Common Nature Ac- 
cording to Suárez,” New Scholasticism 53 (1979): 221-33; idem, “Francis 
Suárez,” in Individuation in Scholasticism: The Later Middle Ages and the 
Counter-Reformation, 1150-1650, ed. Jorge J. E. Gracia (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1994), 475-510. See also the helpful discussion in 
Walter Hoeres, “Wesenheit und Individuum bei Suárez,” Scholastik 37 (1962): 
181-210. In what follows, I rely heavily on Gracia’s work. 
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he spends much time developing an account of a principle of individu- 
ation, a principle he identifies with the entity (entitas), or being, of a 
singular substance.® 

This focus on entity as the hallmark of individuation leads Suarez 
to conclude, in the case of composite singular substances (those com- 
posed of matter and form), that the form, and not the matter, plays the 
primary individuating role. After all, a mere change in matter does not 
render something numerically different as long as the same form is 
present.® In brief, then, the form imparts individuality to a composite 
being, and that being’s immediate existence is primary in the sense 
that it is incommunicable and indivisible. Thus, while Suárez situates 
his discussion in terms of what is added to a common nature to make 
it individual, it is clear that this way of phrasing the question is mis- 
leading. The issue might better be phrased by asking how commonal- 
ity can exist in something singular in itself. A corollary problem in- 
volves understanding how our intellect can know such universality if 
what we properly and distinctly know is the singular as such. Making 
this issue pressing is the fact that the basis for our universal knowl- 
edge is parasitic commonality, while at the same time Suárez is insis- 
tent that the commonality is not really distinct from the singular prin- 
ciple individuating composite entities. In other words, as the 
common nature exists, it is indivisible. As far as Suárez is con- 
cerned, there are only two possibilities here: something is common 
and hence communicable, or singular and incommunicable. So, even 
the common nature, as it exists, is not common. It follows that while 
Suárez admits that there is a common nature, it is only distinct from 
the individuating principle through the work of reason, or, to put it an- 
other way, it is merely conceptually distinct. The problem for Suárez 
is to show how an incommunicable common nature can provide an 
objective basis for a universal concept. If our knowledge of the com- 
mon nature is a work of reason, how do we know that it is not a 
purely (or even partly) mental construct, and hence ultimately subjec- 
tive? He explicitly rejects this possibility by pointing to the difference 
that can be found between distinguishing something conceptually and 





3 DM 5.6.1; 25:180a. 
38 DM 6.6.16; 25:187a. 
37 DM 5.2.8; 25:150a. 
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saying that that something is a mere being of reason or some fictional 
being. The conclusion he draws is that there is one being possessing 
both natures, the common and the individual, without its unity being 
somehow compromised. This conclusion demonstrates the impor- 
tance of having a clear understanding of what the work of the intellect 
consists in when we talk about distinguishing something conceptually 
and not just fictionally. A consideration of how Suárez accounts for 
our knowledge of the universal will provide us with that understand- 
ing. 


m 


Knowledge of the Universal.® From Suárez’s discussion of the 
knowledge of the singular, it should be clear that the direct knowledge 
of the singular is the first and proper object of the intellect. This intel- 
lectual knowledge of the singular, the joint result of the impressed 
species and the action of the potential intellect, must provide us with 
the basis for our knowledge of the universal. Consequently, the 
knowledge we have of a singular, its concept or expressed species, is 
primary in the generation of all subsequent knowledge including our 
knowledge of universality. It may be thought that Suárez has painted 
himself into a corner here. After all, it is not obvious how we can get 
intellectual knowledge of universals from knowledge of mere particu- 
lars without jeopardizing the objectivity of our knowledge. On the 
standard Thomistic account, the agent intellect renders the singular 
content in the phantasm suitable for the potential intellect by produc- 
ing a universal representative species. Suárez, though, having re- 
stricted the role of the agent intellect to the process of dematerializing 
the content of the phantasm, commits himself to the position that the 
product of the agent intellect represents only the exact same singular 





38 DM 5.2.16; 25:153b. 

® For some helpful discussion of Suérez’s position on knowledge of uni- 
versals, see: Alejandro, “La gnoseologia de lo universal en el Doctor Eximio y 
la dificultad criticista,” Pensamiento 4 (1948): 425-47; José Hellin, “Abstrac- 
cíon de tercer grado y objecto de la metafísica,” Pensamiento 4 (1948): 433- 
50; James F. Ross, “Suárez on Universals,” Journal of Philosophy 59 (1962): 
736-48. 
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content that is present and represented in the phantasm.* In this 
way, it looks as if the work of the intellect is the only source for uni- 
versal knowledge, and it is unclear how we can be sure that the intel- 
lect does not construct a universal that has no connection with real- 
ity, that is, one that is simply a fiction. 

Before looking at Sudrez’s answer to this problem in some detail, - 
I want to make two preliminary comments. First, it cannot be denied 
that we see in Suárez a tendency to play up the role of the intellect in 
the production of knowledge. This is clear if we consider the role 
played by the internal senses. Thomas Aquinas provides a complex 
set of internal sense powers that somehow prepare the phantasm and 
make it fit for the abstractive work of the agent intellect.41 Suárez, on 
the other hand, reduces the internal sense powers to one power and 
uses the imagination as little more than a source for constructing the 
phantasm.” His reasons for this elimination of the preparatory func- 
tions of the inner senses are complex. One reason is surely his com- 
mitment to the NC principle. The external senses cannot communi- 
cate their activities to the internal sense directly but must rely on the 
same sort of indirect communication via the soul itself as the phan- 
tasm and agent intellect require. The agent intellect, then, works ona 





` 4 While we saw above the psychological reason for stating that the in- 
telligible species is simply a dematerialized representation of the same con- 
tent present in the phantasm, we are now in a position to see the metaphysi- 
cal side of this view. Because the principle of individuation is intrinsic to 
form, according to Suárez, dematerialization does not lead automatically to a 
universal representation as it does in St. Thomas’s view in which the princi- 
ple of individuation is extrinsic to form. For helpful remarks on this point, 
see Ross, “Introduction,” 24. 

4 For St. Thomas’s account of the internal sense powers, see Summa 
theologiae I, q. 78, a. 4 and Quaestiones de anima, q. 13, and for discussion 
and background, see Harry A. Wolfson, “The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic 
and Hebrew Philosophic Texts,” Harvard Theological Review 28 (1935): 69- 
133, reprinted in Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion, ed. Isa- 
dore Twersky and George H. Williams (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1973), 1:250-314; George Klubertanz, The Discursive Power: Sources and 
Doctrine of the Vis Cogitativa According to St. Thomas Aquinas (St. Louis: 
The Modern Schoolman, 1952); E. Ruth Harvey, The Inward Wits. Psycho- 
logical Theory in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (London: Warburg 
Institute, 1975). 

2 For Sudrez’s account of the internal sense power, see DA 8.1-2; 3:14- 
61. For brief discussions, see Alejandro, La gnoseologta del Doctor Eximio, 
227-9; Salvador Cubells, Die Anthropologie des Sudrez (Munich: Verlag Karl 
Alber, 1962), 187-45. For a more detailed discussion, see my “Suárez on 
Imagination.” 
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simple sensitive representation that has not been prepared for intel- 
lectual abstraction by the internal sense. Second, it seems to me that 
it comes down to an issue of where one wants the intellect to be most 
like a kind of “black box” in its activity, that is, where explanation of 
processes stop and acceptance of baseline fact begins. For Thomas, 
the most mysterious aspect of intellectual cognition arises at the junc- 
ture where the agent intellect illuminates the phantasm and abstracts 
an intelligible species representative of the common nature present in 
the singular phantasm. A quick perusal of secondary literature on this 
process is sufficient to show that Aquinas’s thought is not easy to pin 
down on this point. For Suárez, though, the mystery lies in how the in- 
tellect can abstract universal content from an intelligible species rep- 
resenting a singular. We have seen that it is facile to simply state that 
there is no common, communicable content in the singular intelligible 
species, although it is clear that the potential intellect is going to have 
to work to extract that content. However, the striking difference be- 
tween St. Thomas and Suárez is most visible in the fact that on 
Suárez’s view the work the potential intellect performs is structurally 
analogous to the work of the agent intellect in the production of the 
intelligible species as St. Thomas explains it. I now turn to a discus- 
sion of the story Suárez tells concerning the abstraction of universal 
content. 

First, however, it is interesting to note that there might have been 
a way out for Suárez while keeping the directness of singular knowl- 
edge through a species representative of the singular. The possibility I 
have in mind is one in which he would posit a twofold abstraction by 
the agent intellect, one resulting in species representative of the singu- 
lar and one representative of the universal. If there were two species 
produced by the agent intellect, Suárez could reject both “reflection” 
accounts of knowledge of the singular and also show rather transpar- 
ently the basis for universality in the singular items of the world. By 
positing such a dual abstraction, Suárez could avoid the problematic 
position that the same species could represent both a singular and a 
universal. After all, if we are thinking of the universal, we cannot 
thereby be thinking of the individual and vice versa. Nonetheless, he 
explicitly rejects this option by pointing to human experience and not- 
ing that we cannot think about “this man” without thereby conceiving 
“man.” Continuing the discussion he adds a crucial component to the 
overall argument we are about to develop: 
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If the agent intellect produced two species—one representing “human” 
and one representing “Peter,"—it also would produce other distinct 
pairs: one of “human” and another of “animal” and of all superior gen- 
era. For the distinction between genus and species is as great as that 
between individual and species. The conclusion, though, is false be- 
cause it multiplies species without necessity. For, since the inferior [re- 
ality] contains all superior [realities], the species representing the infe- 
rior is a sufficient principle for knowing all superior predicates. 


Suárez appeals here to a principle that states that all broader genera 
are contained within the singular species. Let us call this the Contain- 
ment Principle (CP). It follows that the singular species by which I 
know Peter is sufficient to allow me to know all the common natures 
applicable to Peter. How can this be possible? Suárez explains: 


The intellect when it knows (cognoscens) a singular through a proper 
species understands (intelligit) different singulars—even of the same 
type—through different species inasmuch as they were abstracted from 
different phantasms. Now, these species of different singulars agree 
partly in representation when they represent the same common predi- 
cates, but differ partly because they represent them contracted in a dif- 
ferent manner. Therefore the intellect has the power (virtus) to con- 
sider the individuals themselves such as they are and also to consider 
that which appears to be common to these individuals. That latter is to 
consider the universal. In the same way, it knows (cognoscit) genera 
through the agreement of species and thus it knows all other superior 
genera. 


Accordingly, the intellect discovers universals by a process of com- 
paring similar singulars previously known and advances to knowledge 
of higher level genera by comparing lower species. The containment 
principle, on first reading, suggests no more than the fact that com- 
parison between species produces knowledge of a common genus 





48 DA 9.3.13; 3:124: “Nam si efficit intellectus agens duas species: aliam 
repraesentantem hominem, aliam Petrus, etiam efficiet alias duas distinctas; 
aliam hominis et aliam anaimlis et omnium generum superiorum, nam tanta 
et maior est distinctio generis et speciei quanta speciei et individui.” 

4 DA 9.3.18; 3:126-8: “Quia intellectus, cognoscens singulare per pro- 
priam speciem, diversa singularia, etiam eiusdem speciei, per diversas spe- 
cies intelligit, nam fuerunt abstractae a diversis phantasmatibus; istae autem 
species diversorum singularium partim in repraesentatione conveniunt, dum 
eadem praedicata communia repraesentent; partim differunt, quia repraesen- 
tant illa diversimode contracta; intellectus ergo habet virtutem ad consid- 
eranda individua ipsa, ut talia sunt, et ad considerandum etiam id quod vide- 
tur illis individuis esse commune; et hoc est considerare universale; et 
eodem modo cognoscit genera per convenientiam specierum; et sic de aliis 
superioribus.” 
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while the knowledge of species rests on a comparison of singular in- 
telligible species of the same type. The argument as stated thus ap- 
pears to beg the question: the singular intelligible species we are com- 
paring would need to be recognized as similar due to a prior 
knowledge of the species or genera. In other words, how could we 
know to compare those singulars in order to reach higher genera and 
species unless we already know, through some genus or higher spe- 
cies, that the singulars are similar in some respect? Otherwise, we 
would be in the same situation where we started: there is no way to 
know what sort of contribution the mind is making to our knowledge 
of universals. It follows that the major issue raised by this claim in- 
volves whether we can advance to knowledge of the universal from 
knowledge of one singular alone. I shall call the first option, by which 
universals arise through comparison of singulars, the “comparison 
model” and the latter option, by which universals arise through knowl- 
edge of one singular, the “abstraction model.” 

In support of the abstraction model, there is an important passage 
where Suárez asks whether a species representing the universal re- 
mains in the intellect after the universal has been thought. He points 
out that there are two potential answers to this question: (1) there is 
no need for such a universal, therefore there is no reason to posit one 
and (2) a universal species is useful for quick recall of knowledge of 
universals. He concludes: 

Both [views] are probable. For on the one hand it seems there is no 
need to posit such a species [one representing a universal] since the spe- 
cies of any singular suffices. On the other hand, one can point to its util- 
ity and necessity, namely, that the intellect might conceive easily and 
promptly its [the species’s] proper quiddity, genus and difference with- 
out any dependence on a singular reality. 


Accordingly, Suárez holds as probable that one singular (“the species 
of any singular”) can lead to the intellect’s conceiving of a universal. 
Other passages, though, point in the direction that comparison among 
singulars is the only basis for universal knowledge. Indeed, the posi- 
tion is even a bit more complicated than it appears from this way of 





4% DA 9.3.14; 3:128: “Utrumque probabile est, nam ex una parte videtur 
nullum esse necessitatem ponendi talem speciem, cum species cuiuscumque 
singularis sufficiat; ex alia autem parte, potest assignari utilitas et necessitas, 
nempe ut intellectus possit facile et prompte, absque dependentia a re singu- 
lari, propriam eius quidditatem, genus et differentiam concipere.” 
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formulating the issue. “Abstraction,” it turns out, has two different 
meanings in the context of discussions of human knowledge. As a re- 
sult, talk of an abstraction model is a bit imprecise. As we have seen, 
the first cognitive process, both logically and temporally, is the ab- 
straction of the intelligible species by the agent intellect. This ab- 
straction in no way contributes to the formation of the universal con- 
cept since it is merely a dematerializing of the content present in the 
imagination. The intelligible species as such, then, is singular in rep- 
resentation. In addition, Suárez recognizes a second sort of abstrac- 
tion, one that properly concerns the universal. This latter abstraction 
is the work of the potential intellect, not the agent intellect. The ab- 
straction model is limited to the way in which the potential intellect 
might abstract a universal from a previously acquired knowledge of 
the singular. Adding an additional layer of complexity to an already 
baroque process, it turns out that Suárez describes this abstractive 
process of the potential intellect in two ways: formal abstraction and 
universal abstraction. Consequently, we must be clear on which is 
relevant to the abstraction model he considers. 

A formal abstraction, as its name implies, is the operation of the 
potential intellect whereby we can consider the proper nature or es- 
sence of a thing apart from all else that belongs to it. It is the way we 
conceive, for example, the essence of a thing apart from its proper- 
ties, or the way that we consider a genus apart from its difference. 
The most obvious way to think of this sort of knowledge is to think of 
it as nonrelational or absolute. It seems to fall midway between 
knowledge of the singular and knowledge of the universal. Suárez 
adds that such knowledge presupposes (supponit) a distinction be- 
tween the abstracted and that from which it is abstracted, and he adds 
that the abstraction “properly does not cause this distinction, but con- 
ceives it.” By contrast, a universal abstraction takes places when we 
abstract as such (ut sic) a superior feature from an inferior feature. 
This “as such” abstraction adds an important note to his discussion. 
After all, we can consider formally a superior apart from an inferior 
without, Sudrez thinks, achieving a proper notion of universality. In 
other words, I can consider “mammal” apart from “animal” without 





48 DA 9.3.18; 3:138: “Et haec formalis abstractio distinctionem aliquam 
supponit inter rem abstractam et illam a qua abstrahitur; unde non proprie 
causat illam, sed concipit.” 
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thereby considering a universal since we would only be considering 
the essence. Indeed, anytime we think about the proper nature of an 
item, we are considering it merely from a formal perspective so that 
we know what its essence is, but we do not yet know it as something 
that can be predicated of multiple items. Universal abstraction, the 
“as such” abstraction, adds its distinctive note to the cognitive issue in 
that it reaches universality, not proper nature. The universal is hidden 
and confused in the singular, and universal abstraction involves con- 
ceiving the essence as universal, that is, bringing it to light and making 
it clear.” This metaphor of “confused” knowledge points in the same 
direction as the earlier talk of containment. The notion that superior 
genera are contained somehow in inferior singulars leads us to think 
that they are not as such accessible to us in our initial acts of under- 
standing but rather must result from some sort of subsequent process. 

Of course, merely differentiating types of abstraction does not an- 
swer the question whose answer we are seeking, but it does serve to 
situate the discussion. Most interestingly, the distinction between for- 
mal and universal abstraction points to an important element of 
Suárez’s account: we can think of essences without thinking of univer- 
sals. The distinctive note that universality adds is communicability. 
For the purposes of describing proper universal knowledge, then, we 
can set aside the abstractive process of the agent intellect and the for- 
mal abstraction of the potential intellect and simply focus on the pro- 
cess of universal abstraction by trying to unpack the metaphors 
Suárez uses. The primary question—whether one singular species be 
sufficient for the knowledge of the universal—remains, but we know 
now which intellective process will be relevant for answering the 
question. At the same time, we cannot forget that the nature of formal 
abstraction remains unresolved. For now, it is sufficient to recognize 
that formal abstraction does not rise to the level of universality prop- 
erly speaking. 

So far we have been concerned with the psychological processes 
accounting for knowledge of the universal. The correlative issue now 
facing us is one that involves the structure of reality. If there is univer- 
sality in the world, then the process by which the intellect knows will 
be more akin to discovery rather than construction. As we saw above, 
though, there does not seem to be a place for any universality, strictly 





47 DA 9.3.18; 3:138. 
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speaking, in Suárez’s world, although he did argue that there were in- 
dividual common natures. As a result, it might appear that any ab- 
straction is, in fact, a kind of creation of universality where none ex- 
ists actually. However, complicating this picture is the fact that 
Suárez somewhat confusingly distinguishes three types of universal- 
ity: physical universality, metaphysical universality, and logical uni- 
versality. I say “confusingly” here because he has clearly restricted 
the notion of “universal” to a result of intellectual cognition. So in us- 
ing the term “universality” here, Suárez must mean something rather 
more like “basis for commonality.” It turns out that each of these 
types of universality is known through a different cognitive process. 
Before specifying the three processes, though, it will prove helpful to 
have some basic definitions for each of the three types of universality. 

The physical universal is what we can call the universal in the en- 
tity (ex parte rei), and “physical” is a fitting term because the entity is 
a subject for motion as well as accidents, and these are the primary 
concerns of natural philosophy. The universal in the thing, then, is its 
essence. We saw above that Suárez believes that this essence is both 
singular and common. The metaphysical universal refers to the way 
in which the nature of something can be represented as common and 
indifferent to many. The important differentiating feature of the 
metaphysical universal is that its status is somehow conferred on it by 
the intellect through extrinsic denomination. What does this mean? 
In brief, it means that since the universality is conferred on it, the uni- 
versality is not properly a part of the entity.% So, for example, in say- 
ing that humanity is present in the nature of Peter, we are saying only 
that the term “humanity” is predicable of Peter in the same way that 
being a spouse applies to me. It is not an intrinsic property of me but 
only an extrinsic one. Of course, such extrinsic attributions are no 
less objective for their being extrinsic, so objectivity is not the issue 
here but only whether the objectivity of metaphysical universality is 
an intrinsic or an extrinsic feature of any singular. Finally, the logical 
universal consists of the universality of the relation between the meta- 
physical universal and the nature itself of the thing. It is the result of 
what Suárez calls an “application” of the metaphysical universal to the 





48 For the notion of extrinsic denomination in Suarez, see the helpful re- 
marks in Ross, “Introduction,” 8-11 and the extensive discussion by John 
Doyle, “Prolegomena to a Study of Extrinsic Denomination in the Works of 
Francisco Suárez,” Vivarium 22 (1984): 121-60. 
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nature as if the universal actually existed in the thing.” While Suárez 
admits that the terminology here is not necessarily precise and is sub- 
ject to various qualifications, the threefold division of the universal 
does serve a useful function in clarifying what the cognitive process 
might either discover or create. Given that the issue at hand concerns 
whether these universals arise by abstraction or by some comparative 
process, we might expect that all three of these universals are the re- 
sult of some cognitive process. Suárez, though, is unwilling to go so 
far as to say that the physical universal is a product of the intellect. 
Moreover, as I mentioned just above, it is not really a universal at all. 
By calling it a universal, Suárez is only pointing to the role that entities 
in the world play in the process of conceiving universals. It provides 
the basis for the work of the intellect but is independent of that work. 
By contrast, the intellect does produce the metaphysical and logical 
universals, the former by abstraction and the latter by comparison. 
Yet both of these latter universals are not intrinsic properties of things 
but rather objective properties we can attribute to those things thanks 
to the abstractive and comparative work of the intellect. We can see 
the results so far in the following chart: i 


Activity of the Intellect | Result of Activity Corresponding 
Universal 
abstraction of the singular intelligible physical 
agent intellect species universal 
abstraction of the nature of the metaphysical 
potential intellect material singular universal 
comparison of the universal logical 
potential intellect concept universal 


At this point, we might be forgiven for thinking that Suárez is try- 
ing to reconcile too many problems at one time. To say that the meta- 
physical universal is found in a process of abstraction while the logi- 
cal universal is the result of a comparative process borders on the 
incomprehensible. After all, the issue before us is how the potential 
intellect produces a knowledge of the universal from the information 













49 DA 9.3.22; 3:142. 
5 DA 9.3.24-6; 3:1446. 
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provided by the agent intellect and the act of knowing singulars. 
There would be little reason to talk of a comparative process if some 
sort of abstractive process does the real work. In trying to make 
sense of his position, though, we must consider exactly how he under- 
stands the notions of “abstraction” and “comparison.” Abstraction, 
for him, is to be understood as nothing more than the physical nature 
having some mode of existence—what he calls a universality—that it 
does not have in the thing itself. He states: 


If the opinion of Plato about ideas were true and the idea of man was 
something abstract from individuals subsisting in things, without a 
doubt it would have another mode of existence than it has now. There- 

` fore, when it is conceived in that manner, namely, as if it were abstract, 
the nature represented and conceived as such has a mode of universal- 
ity that it does not have in things. And this is confirmed because the na- 
ture thus conceived is objectively one and prescinds from every inferior 
multitude and is common to many. Thus it is then universal in another 
way than it is in things.®! 


So “abstraction” for Suárez is shorthand for a different mode of exist- 
ence, a mode that has commonality and indifference to singulars as its 
distinguishing feature. In other words, while our knowledge of a uni- 
versal may be abstract, that does not really tell us anything about the 
process by which the abstract universal, or the metaphysical univer- 
sal, comes to be. Much the same consideration can be brought to bear 
on the issue of comparison: 


If that first opinion [that the universal is the result of an abstractive pro- 
cess] understands a second intention of a relation of universality to 
arise through an abstraction, it is without doubt false, for it arises 
through comparison and in this case the second opinion [that the uni- 
versal is the result of some comparative process] is most true. To deny 
this fact is to ignore the difference between a real relation and a relation 
of reason. For if an abstraction has been made, the abstraction immedi- 
ately relates (refertur) to inferiors and relates to them really (re- 
aliter).™ 





51 DA 9.3.29; 3:148-50: “Nam si vera esset opinio Platonis de ideis et idea 
hominis esset in rebus subsistens abstracta ab individuis, procul dubio alium 
modum universalitatis haberet quem nunc habet; ergo etiam quando concipi- 
tur illo modo, scilicet ac si esset abstracta, natura ut sic repraesentata et con- 
cepta habet modum universalitatis quem non habet in rebus. Et confirmatur, 
nam illa natura sic concepta est una obiective et praescindit ab omni inferiori 
multitudine et est communis multis; ergo est tunc universalis alio modo 
quam in rebus.” 
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I do not think we could ask for a more unequivocal statement from 
Suárez. What is abstracted has a real relation to that which falls under 
it. Such is not the case with relations of reason alone, and he has iden- 
tified the universal as a mere relation of reason. Those real relations 
proper to abstraction hold prior to any thought, and if we subse- 
quently reflect on them and thereby generate a logical universal, that 
in no way compromises the antecedent objectivity of the relations 
present in the abstraction. But what kind of abstraction are we talking 
about here? It is clear that Suárez is referring to metaphysical univer- 
sality as the result of abstraction, that is, the nature as common and 
indifferent but not yet universal in the proper sense. Here it will be 
helpful to look at a parallel text from the Metaphysical Disputations 
where Suárez clarifies the extension of metaphysical and logical uni- 
versals. The metaphysical universal, or absolute universal as he calls 
it in this passage, is known in pure isolation from everything inferior 
to it. The example he uses is the way in which we can abstract the 
common nature “man” from a consideration of Peter by ignoring any 
individual properties. Again, he refers to Plato and views the absolute 
universal as equivalent to a platonic essence were it to exist. Of 
course, this absolute universal does exist in the intellect conceiving it 
but not in the thing itself. Just as the platonic essence, were it to exist, 
would exist as an actual universal entity, so too the absolute or meta- 
physical universal exists in the mind. The logical universal, or, as he 
calls it here the relational universal (universale respectivus), is the re- 
sult of comparing singulars. Thus, from knowing Peter and knowing 
Paul, one knows them to be similar in respect to human nature. In 
other words, we first notice through this comparison that Peter and 
Paul are similar as men, and we subsequently notice that the predicate 
“man” is related to both as something common to particulars.8 

So, in answer to the question concerning whether the universal 
can be known from one instance or requires multiple instances, 
Suárez really wants to have it both ways. The universal as 





® DA 9.3.30; 3:150: “Si illa prima opinio intelligat secundam intentionem 
seu relationem universalitatis fieri per abstractionem, sine dubio est falsa, 
nam fit per comparationem; et in hoc verissimum ait secunda opinio; et hoc 
negare est ignorare differentiam inter relationem realem et rationis, Nam si 
facta abstractione, statim natura abstracta refertur ad inferiora, certe refertur 
realiter.” 

5 DM 6.6.11-2; 25:228b. 
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metaphysical or considered absolutely can arise from one instance 
alone, yet in that process we are only reaching metaphysical univer- 
sality, a universality that is both objective and extrinsic. This meta- 
physical universality is based on the physical universal, that is, the in- 
dividual common nature present in each individual. However, while 
that absolute knowledge of the essence is known through abstraction, 
it has not yet reached what we might call full universality. Full univer- 
sality requires the comparison of multiple singulars. It is the recogni- 
tion that the same nature is ascribable to more than one singular. We 
find ourselves back, then, at the distinction between formal and uni- 
versal abstraction. Formal abstraction takes us part way along the 
path to the universal in that we discover the metaphysical universal. 
That universal is objectively ascribable to the singular, without being 
an intrinsic property of the thing, and it permits us to know that there 
are multiple levels of description appropriate to any individual. So, 
for instance, we can describe a horse as a horse, as an animal, as a 
mammal, and as an animate being and each of those ascriptions is 
“contained” within the knowledge we have of a single horse. How- 
ever, the terms that we use to describe that horse are the result of a 
process of comparison. As a result, the process of knowing universals 
is a kind of dialectical one. We must first, within any given individual, 
recognize that there are different sorts of precision that we can apply 
to it; but to have labels for those different levels, we must form logical 
universals that we can fit into the various levels as appropriate. The 
universal most properly speaking, the logical universal, does not des- 
ignate a real relation among things, not even an extrinsic one, but re- 
fers only to the way in which natures can be compared and ascribed 
to multiple individuals. Nonetheless, while the relation described by 
the logical universal is not real, it is still objective inasmuch as it has a 
basis in the objective metaphysical universal that two items of the 
same type possess, even though they do not possess them in common. 
At this point we must remember the point made by Suárez when talk- 
ing about the common nature as both individual and common. There 
he stated that we needed to distinguish between knowing something 
by a conceptual distinction and knowing something as a mere being of 
reason. Applying this to the discussion of types of universals, the 
metaphysical universal is conceptually distinct from the individual 
while the logical universal is a mere being of reason. A universal such 
as “horse” does not really exist except as a mental construct resulting 
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from the comparison of the metaphysical universals of different 
horses. So too, the metaphysical universal abstracted by the potential 
intellect does not exist in the horse itself, although the nature of the 
horse is such that the metaphysical universal can be extrinsically de- 
nominated of it. 

In sum, there is a clear realism present in Suárez’s account of uni- 
versals insofar as he is willing to speak of a universal in the singular 
entity itself, the physical universal. While that physical universal does 
not exist in the thing as a universal, it nonetheless specifies the nature 
of the singular in such a way that the nature of Peter and the nature of 
Paul are in some way the same. How is this possible? Suarez takes it 
to be asimple brute fact about natures. The very nature of Peter con- 
tains features that make applicable the more generic ascriptions of hu- 
man, animal, being, and the like. Without positing any intrinsic univer- 
sality in things, Suárez nonetheless allows that in any individual’s 
essence there is a nonrepugnance (non repugnantia) to being instan- 
tiated in a multiplicity of individuals.54 Thus, it is not intrinsic to Pe- 
ter’s essence that it is incommunicable in principle, even though as it 
exists in fact it is incommunicable. Our minds are such that from our 
prior knowledge of Peter we can unpack abstractively the successive 
levels of generality present in Peter’s nature. It must be stressed that 
at no point does this generality actually exist as general in Peter, but 
Peter is a rational animal and in knowing the nature of Peter we know, 
by precision, his animality, rationality, and so forth, although we know 
these via extrinsic denomination. The extrinsic denomination, here, 
must be something like the way that we recognize that Peter is an ani- 
mal because we can talk about his essence, which is itself in every 
way singular, by using a term that is nonrepugnant to his essence. 

To understand fully the move that Suárez is making here, we must 
recognize that the notion of abstraction is potentially misleading in an 
important way. We might be tempted, for example, to think that the 
process by which the potential intellect abstracts the metaphysical 
universal is a kind of nondiscursive or automatic process. However, 
nothing Suárez states commits him to such a view and, in fact, he sug- 
gests that abstraction is discursive. So, for example, when he consid- 
ers the way in which we know the singular essences of things, he ar- 
gues that we first know the accidents of the essence prior to knowing 





51 DM 6.5.3; 25:228a. 
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the essence itself. Those accidents, that is, the sensible and common 
accidents of a thing (its color, texture, shape, and size, for example) 
do not automatically lead us to the essence. Rather, it is by a process 
of discursive reasoning that we come to understand even individual 
substances. Hence, when he claims that the metaphysical universal 
arises by a process of abstraction, he does not mean that it is immedi- 
ately known. Indeed, it is hard to see how it could be so known, given 
the need for extrinsic denomination as a prerequisite for such knowl- 
edge. In other words, ordinarily we must have some prior notion of 
animal in order to know that the abstraction we perform in consider- 
ing Peter’s essence with precision is one that leads us to say that Peter 
is a rational animal. The consequent recognition that Peter’s animal- 
ity is similar to Paul’s is coincident with recognizing that animality 
can be instantiated in multiple entities. It is then that we have full- 
blown universal knowledge, but this knowledge is based on our prior 
individual abstractions of the animality that can be attributed to both 
Peter and Paul. 


IV 


Conclusion. I have tried to show in this paper that Suárez has a 
coherent, if complex, theory of the way in which we come to know 
universals. That theory is grounded in views on the nature of the soul 
and its powers, the nature of individual items in the world, and episte- 
mological considerations concerning the priority of singular over uni- 
versal knowledge. One cannot understand Suárez’s epistemological 
views without recognizing how it is that his analysis of the soul, cou- 
pled with an account of the metaphysics of singular items, requires 
him to posit the priority of singular knowledge. In short, the motiva- 
tion to privilege knowledge of the singular is not capricious, and his 
rejection of accounts of singular knowledge that require “reflection” 
is grounded in his attempt to overcome what he sees as deep prob- 
lems with such accounts. Nonetheless, although Suárez privileges 
knowledge of the singular, I have tried to show that one must take 
Suarez’s statements about the objectivity of universal knowledge seri- 
ously. Given the constraints under which we must derive such knowl- 
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edge, his working out of the relationship among the different kinds of 
universality makes good sense. The distinction between metaphysical 
and logical universals, an apparently superfluous distinction when 
first introduced, becomes important because only through it can he 
guarantee a real, albeit extrinsic, relation between the universal and 
the singular. Finally, the overarching issue, the idea that one must 
start with singular knowledge and proceed to universal knowledge 
while at the same time needing universal knowledge in order to iden- 
tify and classify singulars, is neatly solved by the assertion that the 
metaphysical and logical universal differ. Based on the experience of 
only one object, the potential intellect can abstract the metaphysical 
universal and know the nature of the object. However, that metaphys- 
ical universal is not properly universal in the sense of its being predi- 
cable of many. To produce a universal predicable of many, the logical 
universal, the comparison of similar metaphysical universals is neces- 
sary. The logical universal, based ultimately on the individual but sim- 
ilar forms of singular items, has the abstraction of the metaphysical 
universal as a mediate basis, while the metaphysical universal is de- 
pendent on objective, although extrinsic, relations of similarity be- 
tween singulars.56 
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I 


Ture ARE SEVERAL STRIKING SIMILARITIES between the ethical views 
of Kant and Aquinas. Both attach great significance to the role of 
practical reason in ethical life; each believes that there is a fundamen- 
tal principle of practical reason from which other principles or laws 
can be derived; both of them emphasize the importance of law in 
thinking about ethics; and each wants to claim that certain kinds of ac- 
tions are good or evil in themselves. 

Yet in spite of these and other areas of similarity, there is one ab- 
solutely fundamental disagreement between them, a disagreement 
concerning the very foundations of ethics. Aquinas treats the concept 
of the good as the starting point for moral philosophy, holding that 
laws and principles are to be derived from it. In more contemporary 
language, Aquinas espouses the doctrine that the good has priority 
over the right. Kant, on the other hand, famously rejects that doctrine 
entirely, insisting instead that the right must take precedence over the 
good. 

Kant offers several arguments in support of this claim. In this ar- 
ticle, I wish to focus on the one he expounds in chapter 2 of the Ana- 
lytic of the Critique of Practical Reason.! I shall refer to it as the non- 
teleology argument, taking as it does the form of a reductio purporting 
to demonstrate the unacceptable consequences attendant on assum- 
ing the priority of the good. Among the more important of these are 
that practical reason would have to play a purely instrumental, non- 
constitutive role in ethics, and that no actions could be good or bad in 
themselves. 
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I shall be considering how plausible Kant’s argument is when 
brought to bear against the ethical theory presented by Aquinas. My 
aim is to show that the Kantian reductio fails to reveal anything inco- 
herent in Aquinas’s position. As a result, one can affirm the doctrine 
of the priority of good understood in the way that Aquinas does with- 
out being saddled with any of the unhappy consequences Kant ad- 
duces. 

My interest in this dispute is, however, not purely historical, for 
the doctrine of the priority of the right has been construed by some 
contemporary philosophers as a crucial component in any defensible 
alternative to consequentialism.* Philosophers who believe this tend 
to evidence deep sympathy with the Kantian approach to ethics. If 
their impression is wrong, as I shall suggest it is, then Aquinas’s ethi- 
cal theory will be revealed as an interesting alternative to the cur- 
rently dominant, Kantian form of nonconsequentialism. 

The remainder of the article is arranged as follows. I begin by re- 
hearsing the reductio Kant proposes in the Critique of Practical Rea- 
son as a refutation of the doctrine of the priority of the good. J shall 
present the argument in two versions: the first, in section 2, as it ap- 
pears in Kant himself, the second, in section 3, in a more encompass- 
ing form in which the good is identified in broadly subjective terms. 
In sections 4-10, I expound the salient aspects of Aquinas’s ethics, the 
major doctrines that, in my judgment, enable him to escape the corol- 
laries Kant infers from affirming the priority of the good. I also indi- 
cate here the precise ways in which he is able to do so. In the final 
section, I close with some brief thoughts about the deeper philosophi- 
cal roots of this dispute. 


0 


Kant’s reductio runs as follows. Any concept of the good which 
is not derived from a prior practical law but is instead treated as the 
basis of the moral law has to be the concept of something whose at- 
tainment promises to bring us pleasure. For it is only in this way that 
the good could act upon us: the attraction of the anticipated enjoy- 





21 am thinking particularly of course of John Rawls and the philoso- 
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ment would lead us to do whatever would be necessary to secure it. 
This would mean, of course, that the concept of the immediately good 
could be applied only to what is accompanied by feelings of gratifica- 
tion, while the concept of that which is immediately evil would have to 
refer to what is joined by feelings of pain. Now it is obviously impossi- 
ble for us to know a priori which experiences will be accompanied by 
pleasure and which by displeasure. Consequently, it would be up to 
experience alone to determine what is immediately good or evil, and 
there would be no room for a priori knowledge in ethics. 

At this stage in the reductio, Kant draws our attention to two very 
common and highly plausible assumptions we make in ethical reason- 
ing. One is our sense of a clear and obvious distinction between the 
agreeable and the good (or the disagreeable and the evil). One way to 
bring out the differences here would be to remind ourselves of 
Moore’s open question argument. The fact that someone finds a cer- 
tain action or state of affairs agreeable leaves it quite open whether 
that act or state of affairs is good, and similarly for actions or states of 
affairs someone finds disagreeable. 

Our other key assumption, according to Kant, is that judgments 
about good and evil are properly thought of as falling within the prov- 
ince of practical reason. For instance, most of us think of such judg- 
ments as having to be made on the basis of reasons that are publicly 
communicable, reasons that everyone can grasp, rather than on the 
basis of our personal reactions or feelings, for these latter are ulti- 
mately too subjective to count. 

For the purposes of his argument, Kant then takes it for granted 
that philosophers seeking to provide a teleological grounding for eth- 
ics would accept both of these assumptions. This is where the serious 
difficulties emerge for them. Such philosophers who accept the first, 
to the effect that the good and the agreeable are quite distinct, are 
committed to the view that the evaluative good could only be applied 
to whatever was a means for bringing about agreeable feelings. The 
evaluative evil, on the other hand, would have to be applied to what- 
ever was a cause of disagreeableness and pain. For Kant this would 
be disastrous because it would unduly restrict the practical maxims 
on which we would be bound to act. Such maxims could never direct 
us to set our wills on attaining anything good in itself; they could only 
direct us toward what was good for something else, to wit, good for 
securing agreeable feelings. Once the will was restricted in this way, 
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however, the good within its reach would have to collapse into the 
useful for the will could then only concern itself with that which is 
good as a means. This is because, Kant believes, that for which it was 
good as means—those agreeable feelings treated as an ultimate end— 
would lie outside the will in our passive capacity for feeling pleasure 
and pain. Indeed, if, as we have been assuming, the agreeable and the 
good differ from each other, then there could be no actions that were 
immediately good. The only kind of goodness that could attach to 
acts would be instrumental in nature. 

Acceptance of the second common assumption—that good and 
evil are properly matters to be determined by practical reason—com- 
mits philosophers who affirm the priority of the good to a further con- 
sequence. This is that practical reason would have to play a purely in- 
strumental role in ethics. Reason would be confined simply to calcu- 
lating the likely connections between means (actions) and ends 
(especially the ultimate end, that of agreeable feelings). 

Kant takes his reductio to prove that we face a stark contrast in 
philosophical ethics between two competing conceptions of practical 
reason. If we affirm the priority of the good, then we are committed 
to a purely instrumental view of reason. This requires us to identify a 
“determining ground of the faculty of desire” which takes priority 
over the maxims of the will.3 Such a determining ground—the good— 
would either itself consist of or else presuppose an object of pleasure. 
The maxims of reason on this view would then take the form of hypo- 
thetical imperatives, rules telling us what we ought to do in order to 
experience pleasure and avoid pain. Because such maxims could 
only command actions as means to those further ends, they could not, 
on Kant’s view, count as laws. The ultimate end which was sought, 
furthermore, would not count as anything objectively good; it would 
simply be that of achieving agreeable mental states. This means that 
the notion of the ultimate end could not itself be a rational concept 
but would have to be simply an empirical one. 

If, on the other hand, we deny the priority of the good, then we 
are committed to a formal but constitutive view of reason. On this 
view, reason would be thought of as a faculty enabling us to propose 
reasonable rules for ourselves as motives for our actions. This would 
require us to accept that there is a principle of reason capable of de- 
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termining the will through the mere form of its maxims and so without 
regard to any prior objects of the faculty of desire. Here the law 
would determine the will immediately, Kant says, so that actions con- 
forming to that law could indeed be good in themselves rather than in- 
strumentally good. A will whose maxims were always in conformity 
with such a law would be the supreme condition of all good. Given his 
adherence to this second view of practical reason, Kant is happy to ex- 
pound what he calls “the paradox of method,” according to which “the 
concept of good and evil must not be determined before the moral 
law (for which, as it would seem, this concept would have to be 
made the basis) but only (as was done here) after it and by means of 
at.”4 


It 


It is worth noting that Kant’s reductio, as it stands, appears to 
commit him to the assumption that the doctrine of the primacy of the 
good presupposes the truth of some variety of hedonism. For the ar- 
gument, as he states it, seems to turn on the claim that anyone who 
treats the good as prior to the moral law believes that the good must 
be what promises to bring us pleasure. This way of putting the argu- 
ment, I suggest, is unnecessarily restrictive, thus making it weaker 
than it should be, for one could easily sidestep the argument as it 
stands by adopting a nonhedonistic conception of the good. Hence, I 
propose a friendly amendment to the argument to broaden it so as to 
include a conception of the good as consisting in the satisfaction of 
desire. 

This broader construal would allow us to characterize the ulti- 
mate end either in terms of what promises to bring pleasure (as Kant 
does) or else in terms of what we happen to find ourselves wanting. If 
the good is identified with the satisfaction of desire (rather than plea- 
sure), then the drive to gratify our desires would have to be what ulti- 
mately motivates us. Yet since we cannot know a priori what will in 
fact satisfy us, we would have to rely on experience to tell us which 
things were in fact satisfying. Consequently, we seem to be able to de- 
rive very similar results to those Kant identifies in his narrower reduc- 
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tio. Actions would count as good only insofar as they were instru- 
mental to the achievement of desire satisfaction. The role of practical 
reason would be confined to calculating likely connections between 
means (acts) and the ultimate end (desire satisfaction), an end simply 
given to reason rather than being rationally required by it. 

In sum, whichever of these two ways of defining the ultimate end 
is adopted, Kant could still with great plausibility associate four un- 
welcome claims with a teleological conception of the grounds of eth- 
ics. They are: 


(1) that which is immediately good would have to be something 
intrinsically subjective: either whatever happens to strike us as 
agreeable or else whatever happens to satisfy our desires; 


(2) since it would be up to experience alone to determine what is 
immediately good or evil, there could be no a priori knowledge in 
ethics; 

(3) actions could count as good just in case they were a means to 
securing the subjectively conceived good, so that, in conse- 
quence, actions could at best be instrumentally good; and 


(4) practical reason would have to play a purely instrumental role 
in ethical thought; it would have to concern itself with means and 
not with ends. 


I shall refer to these respectively as the charges of subjectivism (1), 
empiricism (2), instrumentalism about actions (3), and instrumental- 
ism about reason (4). As we have seen, on the basis of (something 
very like) these four charges, Kant concludes that no teleological the- 
ory could account for the existence of moral laws, that is, of rules tak- 
ing the form of nonhypothetical or categorical imperatives for acting. 
Thus construed, Kant’s nonteleology argument presents us with a 
very clear set of choices. First among them would be to accept the 
basic soundness of his argument and take on board as much of Kant’s 
approach to ethics as we could in good conscience. This seems to be 
the choice favored by many contemporary writers in philosophical 
ethics.5 Another option would be to try and make a virtue out of ne- 
cessity by more or less happily embracing the four claims described 
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above. Indeed, for certain hard-headed utilitarians those claims are 
taken to be the unvarnished truth about the foundations of ethics,® but 
for most of us this option seems particularly unpalatable. For one 
thing, in the end, basing ethics on something inherently subjective 
seems to fly in the face of our sense that objective ethical knowledge 
is possible. People notoriously differ on what they happen to want or 
in what they happen to find enjoyable. Since what one person finds 
satisfying could, in principle, be highly unsatisfying to others, it is hard 
to see how we could derive a coherent set of universal moral duties 
from such insecure foundations.” In addition, many of us include 
among our least negotiable ethical convictions the belief that there are 
certain kinds of actions which simply ought not to be done whatever 
the consequences. Embracing consequentialism leaves us open to the 
possibility that acts like the torturing of innocents could be morally re- 
quired of us given an appropriate set of unhappy circumstances. 

There is, of course, a third alternative available to us, namely, to 
try to find reasons for rejecting the reductio Kant has presented. It is 
this alternative I wish to explore by way of an examination of certain 
parts of Aquinas’s ethics. 


IV 


Aquinas's ethical theory is unashamedly teleological in aspiration, 
involving an unequivocal affirmation of the priority of the good over 
the right. As he puts it in the Commentary on Aristotle’s Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, the task of moral philosophy is to examine human 
works “insofar as they are ordered to one another and to the end.”8 
For Aquinas, of course, the ultimate end for human beings is beatitude 
(beatitudo), an end that, on his view, all human beings of necessity 
will for themselves.9 





6 As I read them, both Bentham and Mill seem happy to embrace these 
four claims. 

7This is, in effect, one of Rawls’s strongest objections to utilitarianism: 
indeterminacy about the good translates into indeterminacy about the right. 

8Thomas Aquinas, In decem libros Ethicorum expositio (hereafter, “In 
NE”), ed. R. M. Spiazzi (Turin: Marietti, 1964), bk. 1, lect. 1, par. 2. Transla- 
tion mine, though I have consulted those of others. 

9 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae (hereafter, “ST”), in S. Thomae 
Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici. Opera Omnia. Iussu impensaque Leonis XII, 
P. M. Edita (Leonine edition) (Rome: Vatican Polyglot Press, 1882-), I, q. 82, 
a. 1. Translation mine, though I have consulted those of others. 
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Our question, then, becomes the following. How is it possible for 
Aquinas coherently to reject all of Kant’s charges while nevertheless 
maintaining his teleological position? The core of the answer, I be- 
lieve, is to be found by invoking a distinction introduced by Christine 
Korsgaard between two kinds of philosophical accounts of the good: 
subjectivist and rationalist.10 

Philosophers who endorse a subjectivist conception of the good 
are committed to thinking either that the good is to be identified with 
the agreeable or else with whatever happens to satisfy an agent’s de- 
sires. What makes such accounts subjectivist is that they ground 
goodness so directly in human interests, desires, or feelings without 
mention of the faculty of reason. That both hedonism and the desire- 
satisfaction view work this way is obvious. 

As Korsgaard notes, for views like these, each and every instance 
of the subjective benefit counted as good must be held to be good irre- 
spective of any other features of the situation in which it occurs. That 
is to say, for the subjectivist, any circumstance in which we find plea- 
sure or the satisfaction of desire is, to that extent, good. Consider (to 
amplify one of Korsgaard’s examples) a state of affairs in which one 
person takes malicious delight in hurting the feelings of several oth- 
ers. A subjectivist would have to agree that there is something un- 
equivocally good about such a state of affairs. The delight or desire 
satisfaction of the one is, in itself, morally attractive. As we might put 
it, the world is in that respect, at least, a better place overall. To be 
sure, the subjectivist would be likely to insist that, all things consid- 
ered, such a state of affairs ought not to be brought about after all be- 
cause the hurt feelings of the larger number outweigh the delight of 
the one. He could say that there was, after all, only a pro tanto reason 
in favor of the state of affairs because the good in it was ultimately 
outweighed by the larger amount of bad. 

By contrast, rationalist accounts of the good appeal to a distinc- 
tion between conditional and unconditional goods, where something 
is conditionally good just in case it is not good at all unless the condi- 
tions on its goodness are satisfied. Something is unconditionally 





10 See Christine Korsgaard, “Aristotle and Kant on the source of value,” 
in Creating the Kingdom of Ends (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
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good, on the other hand, just in case there are no conditions to be sat- 
isfied for it to count as good. Korsgaard brings out the difference be- 
tween these two kinds of views as follows. For proponents of subjec- 
tivism, 
the fact that something is pleasant or desired . . . is a sufficient reason 
for it as long as there is no extrinsic reason why not. By contrast, the ra- 
tionalist account seeks a positive test of sufficiency. ... The rationalist 
thinks that if an object of pleasure or desire is only conditionally good in 
the first instance, then the fact that it does not interfere with other con- 
ditional goods is not sufficient to make it absolutely good. 1! 


According to proponents of a rationalist account of the good, then, 
there is nothing at all good about a state of affairs in which someone is 
deriving pleasure or satisfaction from doing something evil. Such ra- 
tionalists typically construe the avoidance of what is evil as a condi- 
tion on the goodness of enjoyment or desire satisfaction. 

What I want to suggest is that Aquinas can consistently maintain 
his commitment to the teleological approach without having to swal- 
low any of Kant’s unwelcome claims because his conception of the 
good is thoroughly rationalist. This will become clearer if we examine 
more closely his philosophical account of the good. In particular, I 
wish to scrutinize three components of that account. I shall first ex- 
amine two of his categorizations of the varieties of goodness and then 
his description of the relation between the will and the good. 


V 


For Aquinas, at the most general level, to say that something is 
good is to say that it is desirable in some way or other. What makes a 
thing desirable is the degree to which it is perfect or complete, and a 
thing is perfect or complete to the extent that it is fully actual, lacking 
in nothing at all. This means that only something that is utterly perfect 
can be said to be thoroughly good or good “simply speaking.” Any- 
thing which is less than utterly perfect can only be good in one or an- 
other respect. 

In article 6 of question 5 in the Prima pars, Aquinas divides the 
good in three ways: into the honorable, the useful, and the pleasant. 





1 Korsgaard, “Aristotle and Kant,” 227. 
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He claims that this division belongs “properly to the good as good.” 
By this I take it he means that this set of distinctions captures the es- 
sential features of the concept of goodness so that it can be applied 
both to creatures and to God. 

Aquinas’s understanding of this division is clarified by an analogy 
he proposes between these distinctions in goodness and the terms ap- 
plying to the motion of physical bodies. Accordingly, he identifies 
three terms of movement: the middle term through which a body must 
pass on its way to the end; the limiting term, which is the end point to- 
ward which the body is moving; and finally, the body’s actually com- 
ing to rest at that limiting term. It is important to see that the termina- 
tion of a body’s movement can be understood in two ways: either as 
the place toward which the body is ultimately moving or else as the 
body’s finally coming to rest at that place. 

By parity of reasoning, Aquinas characterizes that which is desir- 
able in the way of an ultimate end, that which totally terminates the 
movement of appetite, or toward which appetite tends essentially as 
the honorable. Something is honorable, he says, just in case it is de- 
sired for its own sake. That which terminates the motion of appetite 
by way of appetite’s coming-to-rest in the honorable is the enjoyable. 
Finally, the midpoint through which appetite must pass in order to 
reach the end is to be identified as the useful. 

Now I construe these three as constituting for Aquinas the ulti- 
mate ways in which things can be good. They can be good by being 
honorable, they can be good by being enjoyable, and they can be good 
by being useful. Yet it is imperative to grasp that these ways of being 
good, as I am calling them, exist in an ordered structure. Here, we 
must take the analogy with motion quite seriously. In particular, that 
way of being good which Aquinas calls the honorable—the ultimate 
term of appetite—is the dominant way in which anything can be good. 
The pleasant and the useful are to be conceived of as essentially de- 
rived or subordinate forms of goodness. 

What is more, for Aquinas the honorable is, as I shall put it, the 
supreme condition on goodness. The other two ways of being good 
only count as good insofar as they are appropriately related to it. En- 
joyment, then, is not per se good; it is only good to the extent that it 
occurs when appetite comes to rest in what is honorable. Nor is bare 
usefulness good in its own right: the goodness of a useful thing de- 
pends on its being used for the sake of the honorable. Any dishonor- 
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able use of a thing counts as its misuse, as running contrary to the na- 
ture of its goodness. In addition, it is contrary to the nature of 
goodness to take pleasure in what is dishonorable. 

There is, though, a further, though no less fundamental, categori- 
zation of goodness that Aquinas insists on. This involves distinguish- 
ing between created and uncreated goodness. For Aquinas, God, who 
is uncreated and wholly uncaused is the highest good, the source from 
which all things originate and the point to which they return. Created 
things are genuinely good in their own right, he insists, but their good- 
ness is wholly derived from that of God. As he puts it, created things 
share or participate in the uncaused goodness of God. Only God is 
perfectly good or good simply speaking. 

Having examined these distinctions in goodness, I want to turn to 
Aquinas’s account of the relation between the will and the good. On 
his view, the will is a rational appetite which, of its very nature, is ori- 
ented toward the good. As he puts it, “whatever a human being de- 
sires, he or she desires under the concept of the good.” The idea is 
that what we apprehend by reason as being within the reach of our 
wills can also strike us as worth pursuing, as desirable. For it to do so, 
however, it must strike us as good: it must fall under our conception 
of the good. Of course this does not mean that it is impossible for a 
human being to will what is in fact evil: “the will is not always of the 
true good, but sometimes of the apparent good, which indeed has 
some good aspect, but is not absolutely appropriate to desire. Be- 
cause of this, the act of will is not always good, but is sometimes 
evil.”13 

What distinguishes the will as rational appetite from mere sense 
appetite is the fact that the will is capable of seeking the universal 
good that is presented to it by reason. Sense appetite, on the other 
hand, can only tend toward what is partially good. The most universal 
good there is, though, is the highest good, namely God, for God is per- 
fect in every way. 

I have noted that on Aquinas’s view, human beings will their beat- 
itude as a matter of natural necessity. He takes it to be a necessary 
truth, however, that human beatitude could only consist in the attain- 
ment of what is in fact the highest good. How could what is best for 
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us—our ultimate fulfillment—consist in anything other than the en- 
joyment of the highest of goods? As rational creatures, Aquinas con- 
cludes, human beings can only find true fulfillment in the intellectual 
vision of God. 


VI 


Having outlined Aquinas’s account of the good, we can now see 
in greater detail how he can reject Kant’s allegation that adopting a te- 
leological approach in ethics commits one to some or other form of 
subjectivism. More precisely, the charge was expressed by the claim 
that if the good is prior to the right, then 


(1) that which is immediately good would have to be something 
intrinsically subjective: either whatever happens to strike us as 
agreeable or else whatever happens to satisfy our desires. 


First off, Aquinas could deny this thesis on the basis of his threefold 
distinction in goodness. On my reading of that distinction, Aquinas 
holds that the honorable is unconditionally good while the pleasant 
and the useful are only conditionally so. Things are only truly pleas- 
ant or useful on condition that they are properly related to the honor- 
able. This enables Aquinas to deny that for a thing to be “immediately 
good” (to use Kant’s terminology) is just for it to be agreeable or satis- 
fying. On the contrary, for Aquinas, a thing only counts as truly enjoy- 
able or satisfying on the condition that it is itself honorable or else is 
done for the sake of the honorable. The honorable alone has a right to 
be called immediately good. 

In addition, Aquinas’s account of the relation between the will 
and the good entitles him to refute one of the explicit presuppositions 
of the claim expressed in (1). This is the idea that if the good is prior 
to the moral law, then the good must consist in an ultimate end which 
is external to the will. As Kant puts it, those who endorse a teleologi- 
cal position are committed to the claim that the ultimate end “would 
always have to lie outside the will in feeling.”!4 

It seems to me that Aquinas is free to reject this suggestion en- 
tirely. Like Kant, he emphatically distinguishes between the faculty of 





14CPrR, 187. 
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will, in the first place, and a lower faculty, capable only of being at- 
tracted to what is given in the senses and of undergoing sensory expe- 
riences. Kant refers to the latter as a faculty of “receptivity belonging 
to inner sense,”!5 while Aquinas calls it “sense appetite” (appetitum 
sensitivum).'6 Where they differ is on the question of whether the 
good, should it turn out to be prior to the moral law, could properly be 
an object of the will rather than merely one of sensibility. This is, im- 
portantly, not just a terminological disagreement: it goes to the heart 
of the issue between them. What needs emphasizing is Aquinas’s in- 
sistence that the will is distinguished from sensibility by being a ratio- 
nal orientation toward the good. As we have noted on his view, the 
good can only present itself to the will as something worthy of being 
desired if reason so characterizes it. 

Third, as we have seen, Aquinas is very careful to distinguish be- 
tween the final good as that in which the will comes to rest and the 
state the will is in when it comes so to rest. Only the second involves 
delight and could, to that extent, be said to be subjective; but the first 
of these—God himself, who is honorable to the highest degree—is not 
in any way something subjective. 

Kant holds that anyone endorsing a teleological view in ethics is 
committed to the thought that the good attracts us by striking us as 
desirable. That purely motivational claim seems to square quite well 
with what Aquinas says; but it is crucial to see that Aquinas rejects the 
ethical thesis that Kant infers from this, namely, that the good must 
then itself be inherently subjective. Like Kant, Aquinas adheres to a 
rationalist conception of the good in terms of which he differentiates 
between what is truly good and what is only apparently so. Only what 
is in accordance with practical reason can be truly good. To be sure, 
the good attracts us by striking us as being worth pursuing, that is to 
say, by being desirable; but the good is desirable only by virtue of be- 
ing honorable, that is to say, choiceworthy in its own right. 

So much for Kant’s suggestion that taking a teleological approach 
in ethics commits us to viewing the good in essentially subjective 
terms. I want now to turn to the second of Kant’s charges, that teleol- 
ogy rules out the possibility of a priori ethical knowledge. 





15 Ibid. 
16 See, for instance, ST I, qq. 80 and 81. 
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In question 94, article 2 of the Prima secundae, Aquinas appeals 
to an important analogy between speculative and practical reason. 
The analogy depends on two essential similarities between these two 
ways in which reason is employed. One is that both contain first prin- 
ciples which are self-evident (nota per se), where a proposition 
counts as self-evident for Aquinas if it is recognized as true as soon as 
it is properly understood. The second is that each of these forms of 
reasoning rests on its own particular fundamental principle. To grasp 
this fundamental principle we need to know for each of these uses of 
reason what its basic concept is. 

In the case of speculative reasoning, Aquinas believes, the most 
elementary thing in the order of understanding is being. Accordingly, 
it is on the concept of being that the first principle of speculative rea- 
son depends. Unsurprisingly, this is the principle of noncontradic- 
tion, the principle that one cannot simultaneously affirm being and 
deny being of something in the same respect. By analogy, Aquinas 
says, in practical reason, which is directed toward action, the first 
thing to be grasped is the good. This is due to the fact that, as Aquinas 
sees it, every agent acts for the sake of an end, and being an end is it- 
self one of the marks of goodness, given that the good is that which all 
things desire. Hence, he concludes, the first principle of practical rea- 
son is this: good is to be done and pursued, and evil is to be avoided. 

Since this principle is, on Aquinas’s view, self-evident, that is to 
say, directly known or known by means of itself, it must be counted in 
Kantian terminology as an a priori truth, something that is known by 
reason alone and not by means of experience. 

Yet there is another reason why it cannot be up to experience 
alone to determine what is unconditionally and immediately good on 
Aquinas’s view. This is the fact that he reaches the conclusion that 
God is the highest good by an extended process of reasoning that 
does not depend on empirical truths. The structure of his reasoning 
here is similar to Aristotle’s in book 1 of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
There are certain a priori criteria by reference to which the highest 
good can be identified, such as the claims that there cannot be an in- 
definite number of final ends in a rational person’s life, or that to live 
rationally, one’s ends have to exist in an ordered and nested series 
such that some are higher on the chain of reasons than others. By ap- 
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pealing to these and other criteria, Aquinas is able to rule out goods 
such as money or pleasure or honor as the ultimate goal of human life. 
The essential point here is that Aquinas is not arguing from experience 
by claiming that, say, the reason why honor cannot be the ultimate 
end is that people are never satisfied by it. His reasoning takes an a 
priori form. 


Vill 


The first of the two remaining charges that Kant enters against te- 
leological approaches to the foundations of ethics is that of instru- 
mentalism about action. This is the claim that if the good is taken to 
be prior to the right, then actions could only have instrumental value; 
they could only be good as means for securing the ultimate end. To 
see how Aquinas might challenge this inference, we need to begin with 
his account of the goodness of acts. 

Aquinas distinguishes between interior acts (acts of will) and ex- 
terior acts (outer performances or omissions), maintaining that we 
can speak of a fitting or appropriate object in relation to both. Two 
closely related and important elements in Aquinas’s theory of moral 
conduct hinge on the idea of the object of an act. The first is a claim to 
the effect that acts are sorted into their proper kinds by reference to 
their objects.!” This means that whatever it is that makes an act an act 
of murder, say, that very thing is to be counted as the object of mur- 
derous acts. The second is the thesis that the goodness or badness of 
interior and exterior acts is primarily determined by their objects. A 
good action is one that bears on a fitting object (objectum conve- 
niens), while a bad action is one that bears on an object that is inap- 
propriate or unfit. For this reason, Aquinas maintains, when an act 
bears on a fitting object, it is said to be good in kind, that is, a good 
sort of thing to do.!8 But what exactly is meant by this talk of an ob- 
ject of an act? Let us begin with acts of will. 

To talk of the object of the interior act of will is to talk of the end 
for the sake of which the person is acting. Given the preceding line of 
thought, the goodness of an act of will must then derive entirely from 





17 ST T-I, q. 18, a 2. 
18 Ibid. 
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the goodness of the end that is willed. As Aquinas puts it, “with re- 
spect to the act of the will, there is no difference between the good- 
ness which is from the object and that which is from the end.”!9 Fur- 
thermore, Aquinas holds that in order for the will to be good, only one 
thing is needful: that one wills what is in fact good. As he sometimes 
puts it, a good will is a virtuous one; but in order for the will to be vir- 
tuous, for it to will what is good, it must will in accordance with rea- 
son: what reason presents to it must be something absolutely appro- 
priate to desire under the circumstances. 

What Aquinas calls the object of the exterior act is, I take it, what- 
ever truly answers the question, “What did she do?”, in such a way 
that one can then go on to ask, “Why did she do it?” In other words, 
the object of an exterior act is whatever it is that gets done, insofar as 
the agent sought to get it done. The goodness or badness of exterior 
acts depends on two kinds of factors for Aquinas. Such acts can be 
good or bad by virtue of their relation to “due matter and circum- 
stances” and, in addition, they can be good or bad by virtue of their 
bearing on the end.” 

When the goodness or badness of an exterior act depends on the 
act’s relation to the end, then its goodness or badness is derived from 
that of the will. That is to say, in order for such an act to be good, the 
end which is sought after must itself be good. But what of those exte- 
rior acts whose goodness or badness turns on their “due matter and 
circumstances”? How, exactly, do they get their goodness or bad- 
ness? Here, Aquinas is quite specific: their goodness “depends on rea- 
son.” If the act is in accordance with reason, then it is to that extent 
good; if it is not, then it is to that extent bad.2! The point that he is 
making here can best be grasped by means of the examples he gives 
us. Using one’s own resources is an act that is good in kind because it 
is an act whose matter is fitting or due. It is, in general, we might say, 
reasonable for one to use what rightfully belongs to oneself; similarly, 
in general it is unreasonable to make use of someone else’s resources. 
An act of that kind is bad in general because its matter is not fitting or 
due. It might, however, not be bad in some particular instance, per- 
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haps because the only way to stay alive is to eat someone else’s sur- 
plus food without their permission. 

Having discussed Aquinas’s account of the goodness of acts, it 
will be useful to recall the principle that, on his view, counts as foun- 
dational in ethics: the good is to be done and pursued, and the evil is 
to be avoided. There are two observations to be made about this prin- 
ciple. The first has to do with the twin occurrence of the concept of 
the good in it, as that which is to be done and as that which is to be 
pursued. | take it that the good-to-be-done here refers to the goodness 
of actions, while the good-to-be-sought-after refers to the goodness of 
ends. I assume that these occurrences cannot be equivocal, for that 
seems unthinkable in the absence of any indication on Aquinas’s part 
that he intended the terms to be so taken. So there is a single sense of 
“good,” according to Aquinas, which is properly predicated both of 
acts and of ends. Earlier, I noted the importance of the threefold dis- 
tinction that Aquinas draws in goodness—among the honorable, the 
useful, and the pleasant. Of these three ways in which things can be 
good, which way does Aquinas intend in this principle? Obviously it 
must be the good as the honorable: for only the honorable is desirable 
in the way of an ultimate end. I suggest that we can thus rephrase the 
principle to read: the honorable is to be done and pursued, and the dis- 
honorable is to be avoided. Understood in this way, it becomes possi- 
ble to see how Aquinas can consistently affirm that acts are not 
merely instrumentally good without giving up his teleological orienta- 
tion. Acts can rightly be said to be honorable or dishonorable, that is 
to say, choiceworthy in their own right. 

The other point I wish to make about Aquinas’s first principle is 
that, as I understand it, it must be read as taking an agent relative 
form. It does not say: maximize the number of honorable deeds. 
Rather, it says: do what is honorable yourself, and avoid doing what is 
dishonorable. 

For these two reasons, we can conclude that Aquinas is under no 
threat of having to embrace an instrumentalist conception of the value 
of acts. He can and does think of acts as being honorable in their own 
right, and he conceives of the basic principle of ethics in nonconse- 
quentialist, agent-relative terms. Each of these thoughts rules out the 
kind of instrumentalism that appears to be worrying Kant here. Now 
Kant, I think, is exactly right in maintaining that anyone who defends a 
teleological conception of ethics is committed to seeing actions as 
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derivatively good. Their goodness cannot be other than derived since 
it depends in the final analysis on the goodness of the ultimate end. 
Nonetheless, Kant wrongly identifies derivative goodness with instru- 
mental goodness. This turns out to be a mistake because things that 
are instrumentally good have no goodness in themselves, while it is an 
open question whether things that are derivatively good can be good 
in themselves. Aquinas wants to insist that acts can be good abso- 
lutely even though their goodness is, in the ultimate scheme of things, 
wholly derivative. 


IX 


Kant’s fourth allegation is to the effect that if the teleological 
view is correct, then practical reason would have to be concerned 
with means and not ends. The general shape of Aquinas’s argument 
against this inference ought to be clear by now. His account of good- 
ness and badness in action depends on a picture of reason as imma- 
nent in human conduct. Reason determines what makes a given act 
be the act it is, and reason is itself what determines an act’s goodness 
or badness. This picture is reinforced if we recall Aquinas’s ethical 
first principle: good is to be done and pursued, and evil is to be 
avoided. This principle is avowedly a principle of practical reason, 
one given by and present to that faculty exclusively. Yet it is no less 
than a principle directing us both to the final end and to the actions 
which are internal to its attainment. It is, then, a teleological principle 
that expresses constraints on what may be done in our pursuit of the 
ultimate end. So, for Aquinas, reason can and does direct us to our 
end, and it is capable of revealing to us the fact that some goods are 
such that if anyone treats them as ends he is being unreasonable. This 
is a far cry indeed from the kind of instrumental conception of ratio- 
nality exemplified in the thought of Hume or that of modern utility 
theorists. 


X 


We saw earlier that on the basis of (something very like) the 
above four charges, Kant draws a further and rather damning conclu- 
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sion to the effect that no teleological ethical theory could properly ac- 
count for moral laws understood as imperatives of a categorical caste. 
This conclusion helps to motivate the sharp contrast that Kant draws 
between two competing conceptions of practical reason. According 
to the one Kant rejects, the good takes priority in ethics and reason 
has a purely instrumental role in the moral life. On Kant’s view, such a 
view fails because in order to explain how there could be any moral 
laws in the proper sense, we would need to conceive of reason in 
purely formal terms. 

What remains to be seen is how Aquinas can account for the ex- 
istence of moral laws within his broadly rationalist but teleological 
framework. It is noteworthy that in question 58 of the Secunda se- 
cundae, Aquinas draws a distinction between two ways in which ac- 
tions can be both necessary and freely willed. This distinction bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the one Kant makes between categorical 
and hypothetical imperatives. One kind of necessity in action has to 
do with means that are indispensable to a given end (ex necessitate fi- 
nis), as when someone cannot cross the ocean without boarding a 
vessel of some sort. Here the necessity of the action derives from the 
necessity of the end, which is what makes this conception so similar 
to Kant’s idea of the hypothetical imperative. Aquinas’s other kind of 
necessity, though, is found in cases in which a rule or precept obliges 
us to act in a certain way (necessitas ex obligatione praecipti).” 
Aquinas manifestly thinks of the bindingness attaching to laws as the 
paradigm case of necessity of this latter kind. 

Indeed, Aquinas takes it to be a conceptual truth about law that it 
provides us with obligations to act, a truth he defends by citing the et- 
ymology of the term “lex.” His analysis of the bindingness or obliga- 
tion-giving force of law involves three principal claims. 

The first is that law is “a rule and measure of action.” In order 
for anything to count as a law, it must be a rule for action, that is, it 
must be capable of providing normative guidance in human conduct. 
The rule must also be a measure for acts, which means that it must be 
capable of having actions measured up to it in order determine 
whether or not they conform to it. This means that it must make sense 
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to say of particular actions: this one conforms to the rule, or that one 
violates it. 

Second, and relatedly, Aquinas suggests that what makes a given 
rule into a law is that it depends in the right way on reason. Practical 
reason, he says, is the first principle of human acts, in that it consti- 
tutes the ultimate rule and measure of human conduct. In accordance 
with the analogy he draws between practical and speculative reason, 
Aquinas compares practical and theoretical syllogisms. In speculative 
reasoning, the propositions making up the premises stand in a certain 
relation to a given proposition, their conclusion. The relation is such 
that no reasonable person could accept the premises without accept- 
ing the conclusion which follows from them. In practical reasoning, 
by analogy, one thing is said to follow from another. Here though, itis 
actions which are said to follow from general requirements. So, in 
practical reasoning, there have to be at least some universal practical 
propositions which stand in something like a necessitating relation to 
given actions. The relation is such that no reasonable person who ac- 
cepts those propositions could deny that the actions they require are 
to be done. Aquinas thinks of these “universal propositions of practi- 
cal reason ordered to action” as laws. 

The third essential feature constituting rules as laws is substan- 
tive in character: to count as law, a rule must in fact genuinely pro- 
mote the common good. Having affirmed that reason is the principle 
of human acts, Aquinas wants to identify something within practical 
reason itself which is foundational in relation to everything else. As 
we have noted, for Aquinas, the ultimate end determining what is to 
be done, that ultimate point of practical reason, is beatitude. As a 
consequence, law is especially concerned with securing and maintain- 
ing this good. But, says Aquinas, closely following Aristotle on this 
point, the parts of a thing must be ordered to the natural whole of 
which they form the parts. Since individual human beings are parts of 
a more complete community, law has to be concerned with creating 
and maintaining the beatitude of the political community as a whole. 

On Aquinas’s view, then, a conceptual analysis of law reveals that 
law, of its very essence, consists of unconditional commands: what it 





*4 ST I-I, q. 90, a. 1. So, as I read him, Aquinas is here endorsing some- 
thing like Kant’s thought that laws are capable of determining the will imme- 
diately. 
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is for something to be a law is for it to provide us with obligations. 
The reason-giving force of law is not extrinsic to it in the way that it is 
extrinsic for acts done for the sake of some external end. On the con- 
trary, it is internal to law’s nature to bind us in this way. Yet for laws 
to command us unconditionally just is for the acts they require or for- 
bid to be unconditionally required or forbidden. In this way, Aquinas 
offers an account of law that is a genuine alternative both to Kant’s 
formalism and to his antiteleological outlook. 


XI 


In the Groundwork to the Metaphysics of Morals, Kant famously 
claims that 


an action from duty has its moral worth not in the purpose to be at- 
tained by it but in the maxim in accordance with which it is decided 
upon, and therefore does not depend upon the realization of the object 
of the action but merely upon the principle of volition in accordance 
with which the action is done without regard for any object of the fac- 
ulty of desire. ... It can lie nowhere else than in the principle of the 
will without regard for the ends that can be brought about by such an 
action.% 
Aquinas, I believe, would agree with Kant that the goodness of an ac- 
tion cannot be read off from its object, that is, the immediate purpose 
the agent has in performing it. Furthermore, I think he would endorse 
Kant’s rejection of the idea that passion or inclination could be a 
source of ethical value. As he puts it in the Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Ethics, “we do not say that men should rule, that is, in ac- 
cordance with whim and human passion but rather that law, which is 
a dictate of reason, should rule.”? Where Aquinas would wholeheart- 
edly disagree with Kant is over the claim that the goodness of an act is 





% Notice too, that Aquinas’s account of law enables him to reject the 
worrisome dimension I earlier identified in all forms of direct consequential- 
ism. This was the concern that if we are consequentialists, we seem commit- 
ted to performing hideous acts just in case our doing so will produce the opti- 
mal outcome. Aquinas’s view is that acts that are forbidden by the law may 
not be performed under any circumstances. 

% Immanuel Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, in The 
Cambridge Edition of the Works of Immanuel Kant, Practical Philosophy, 
trans. and ed. Mary J. Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 
55. (Emphasis in the original.) 

27 Aquinas, In NE, bk. 5, lect. 11, par. 1009. 
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determined by the principle of the will “without regard” to the agent’s 
ultimate end. 

This is because Aquinas holds a radically different view of the na- 
ture of ethical worth from Kant. For Kant, the ethically highest mo- 
tive is the motive of duty, a motive that has at its deepest level a 
purely formal character, a character revealed most perspicuously by 
the categorical imperative in its universal law formulation. One’s mo- 
tives must be such as to conform with the universal law in order for 
them to have any distinctively moral content. For Aquinas, on the 
other hand, the ethically highest motive is the motive of virtue, which 
has at its deepest level a purely teleological character. The virtuous 
person loves what is truly honorable and does what is honorable on 
account of that love. Unsurprisingly, these two accounts of moral 
worth issue in two quite different conceptions of rectitude of the will. 
For Kant, the good will is good because of its internal structure; its 
worth is, we might say, wholly intrinsic to it, and completely un- 
derived. For Aquinas, on the other hand, the good will is good only in- 
sofar as it has the proper orientation toward something wholly out- 
side itself, toward the highest or most honorable good, which is none 
other than God himself. 

So, in the end what makes the ethical disagreements between 
Kant and Aquinas so profound has to do with their vast differences in 
metaphysical outlook. In spite of their common rationalism about the 
good, Kant’s metaphysics are anthropocentric and idealist, while 
those of Aquinas are theocentric and realist. 


North Carolina State University 





2 Since the topic of this paper originated many years ago in a conversa- 
tion with the late Herbert McCabe, O.P., I should like on this occasion grate- 
fully to acknowledge his profound influence on my understanding of 
Aquinas. Thanks are also due to Allison Freeman for her assistance in pre- 
paring the manuscript. 
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BRANDOM, Robert B. Articulating Reasons: An Introduction to Inferential- 
ism. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2000. 230 pp. Cloth, 
$35.00—This is a book on semantics, centered on developing an inferen- 
tialist theory of concept content and use—a theory that contrasts 
sharply with the dominate representationalist theories that are the leg- 
acy of Russell, Carnap, and (the later) Frege. It is intended as an intro- 
duction to and elaboration upon themes developed in Brandom’s earlier 
book, Making It Explicit (Harvard, 1994). 

Articulating Reasons consists of six chapters, plus a substantial 
(forty-four page) introduction wherein Brandom locates the central 
themes and methodological parameters of his inquiry, sets its context, 
and sketches the book’s structure. Each chapter is based on a discrete 
lecture and is intended to stand on its own; collectively they are in- 
tended to further Brandom’s inferentialist semantic project. 

Chapter 1, “Semantic Inferentialism and Logical Expressivism,” devel- 
ops two main ideas: First, that “to have specifically conceptual content 
is to play a certain role in reasoning” (p. 36), that is, to be able to play— 
given that propositional content is conceptually basic—the role of 
premise and conclusion in inference. Second, “that the expressive role 
characteristic of logical vocabulary as such is to make inferential rela- 
tions explicit” (p. 37), which is to be contrasted with the reigning notion 
that formal characteristics define inferential acceptability. 

Chapter 2, “Action, Norms, and Practical Reasoning,” develops Bran- 
dom’s view of the expressive role of normative vocabulary (with partic- 
ular attention to the meanings of “ought”): he argues that normative vo- 
cabulary plays the same role in practical reasoning that (logical) 
conditionals do in theoretical reasoning. Moreover, Brandom develops 
a non-Humean account of practical reasoning and sketches a concep- 
tion of the rational will that is essentially Kantian. 

In Chapter 3, “Insights and Blindspots of Reliabilism,” Brandom ap- 
plies his inferentialism to epistemology, arguing that even though we 
should accept the “Founding Insight” of reliabilism—namely, “that true 
beliefs can, at least in some cases, amount to genuine knowledge even 
where the justification condition is not met . . . provided the beliefs 
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in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers. 
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resulted from the exercise of capacities that are reliable producers of 
true beliefs in the circumstances in which they were in fact exercised” 
(p. 97)—reliabilism i is nonetheless an unacceptable epistemological re- 
placement for “concepts of reasons, evidence, inference and justifica- 
tion” (p. 102). Indeed, to attribute knowledge to someone, anyone, re- 
quires (i) the attribution of a propositionally contentful commitment 
that is inferentially related to other commitments, (ii) the attribution of 
an entitlement to the commitment in question, and (iii) the “undertak- 
ing” of the commitment oneself (p. 119). Reliabilism per se does not re- 
flect these important aspects of knowledge. 

Chapter 4, “What Are Singular Terms, and Why Are There Any?”, an- 
swers the two questions posed in the chapter title from the inferentialist 
perspective developed in previous chapters. It is the book’s most tech- 
nical and most difficult chapter. Drawing heavily on Frege’s notion of 
“substitution,” Brandom argues in answer to the first question that syn- 
tactically, singular terms “play the substitution-inferential role of being 
substituted for” (p: 151), and that semantically, they have in their pri- 
mary occurrences a substitution-inferential significance that is symmet- 
rical (to be contrasted with the asymmetrical substitution-inferential 
significance of predicates). In answer to the second question, he argues 
that singular terms are “expressively necessary”: that if sentences con- 
tain subsential structures that are inferentially significant, these struc- 
tures must include singular terms. 

Chapter 5, “A Social Route from Reasoning to Representing,” argues 
that the representational aspect of language must be understood in 
terms of how language is used, specifically, in terms of the inferential 
roles that representational vocabulary plays. 

The final chapter, “Objectivity and the Normative Fine Structure of 
Rationality,” distinguishes two kinds of normative status applicable to 
assertions, commitment and entitlement, and employs them to explicate 
the notion of the objectivity of assertions—a long-standing problem for 
semantic assertabilists, who have heretofore been able to supply at best 
an anemic, indeed unacceptable account of what it is for an assertion to 
be (in)correct because things are (or aren’t) as it claims they are. 

This is a rich and provocative book, well worth the considerable ef- 
fort required to grapple with its ideas and argument. Whether it will 
convince is, of course, in all probability partly dependent on the reader’s 
prior commitments regarding the defensibility of broadly pragmatist 
programs in semantics, truth, and so forth. However, given the rigor, 
subtlety, and imaginativeness of his arguments, along with his apprecia- 
tion of realist and representationlist concerns, I doubt that even those ill 
disposed to pragmatism, as am I, will find Brandom’s work easy to dis- 
miss. Those coming to this material for the first time, however, should 
not be misled by the book’s subtitle. An introductory-level work it is 
not.—Christopher B. Kulp, Santa Clara University. 
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COVER, J. A. and O’LEARY-HAWTHORNE, John. Substance and Individuation 
in Leibniz. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. x + 307 pp. 
Cloth, $59.95—This is an excellent book and an important contribution 
to the field. Cover and O’Leary-Hawthorne show themselves to be not 
only at home in the philosophical tradition and hence able to situate 
Leibniz’s metaphysics within a context of scholastic and modern 
thought, but also adept at doing metaphysics with a historical figure 
serving as the springboard for further reflection. By arguing with and 
sometimes for Leibniz, they explicate his philosophy. 

At first glance, the title “Substance and Individuation in Leibniz” 
might lead one to suspect that the focus here is rather narrow: what are 
the basic beings in Leibniz’s metaphysics, and how does one “individu- 
ate” them? However, Leibniz’s metaphysics is in fact so complex that 
this simple topic leads the authors into discussions of a number of diffi- 
cult metaphysical issues, including the nature of relations, essentialism, 
and identity. In what follows, I shall try to give a rough sketch of the 
main arguments of the book. After some preliminary stage-setting, the 
authors argue for a return to the formerly dominant interpretation of 
Leibniz on relations: that all relations are reducible to nonrelational 
properties of simple substances. According to the authors, all relational 
features or properties of individuals supervene on the nonrelational 
properties of simple substances. In other words, if one were to list all 
the intrinsic denominations of simple substances (contained in their 
complete individual concepts), there would be no other contingent facts 
about the relations between the simple substances beyond what would 
follow from those intrinsic denominations. How far, however, does the 
scope of the complete individual concept of each substance extend? We 
know that each substance has a particular essence, contained in or ex- 
pressed by its complete individual concept. How exactly are we to un- 
derstand this essentialism, and what are its metaphysical conse- 
quences? The authors delve into this murky stream and make a 
persuasive case for what they term “strong essentialism,” locating this 
between “superessentialism” (the view best expressed in Fabrizio 
Mondadori’s well-known paper, “Reference, Essentialism, and Modality 
in Leibniz’s Metaphysics” [Studia Leibnitiana, 1973]) and “moderate es- 
sentialism’” (the view found in R. C. Sleigh’s Leibniz and Arnauld [Yale 
University Press, 1990]). The goal is to provide an interpretation of 
Leibniz’s essentialism that is consistent with transworld identity and 
that allows counterpart semantics. They also show, for example, that 
there is a greater tension than other commentators have seemed to no- 
tice between the haecceitist and antihaecceitist elements in Leibniz’s 
metaphysics. On the one hand, Leibniz’s essentialism seems to commit 
him to the intelligibility of de re modal claims and hence to the “haec- 
ceitism” described by David Kaplan. On the other hand, there is a sense 
in which, given that “all truths in the mind of God have the form of gen- 
eral propositions” (p. 154), Leibniz is pushed towards antihaecceitism. 
As part of their attempts to sort this matter out, a distinction is made be- 
tween strong and weak haecceitism, where the preferred weak haecceit- 
ism admits singular propositions, but “insists that they supervene on 
general propositions” (p. 160). It is important that there be some form 
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of haecceitism in Leibniz because, otherwise, the authors claim, Leib- 
niz’s use of the principle of sufficient reason in arguments concerning 
the impossibility of nonidentical indiscernibles in transworld compari- 
sons makes no sense. Ultimately, the authors argue that we should see 
the equivalence of a set of terms: the haecceity of an individual sub- 
stance is the law-of-the-series of the substance; that is, it is the active 
force or the law of unfolding of all the perceptions of the substance; and 
this law-of-the-series should be seen as a kind of immanent function that 
yields the state of the individual substance. 

The authors conclude the work by returning to a problem originally 
raised by Russell: that Leibniz’s metaphysics ought to collapse into a 
kind of Spinozistic monism. If a simple substance is simply the sum of 
its accidents, then what grounds are there, after all, for claiming that the 
world consists of an infinity of substances each with a specific set of 
properties rather than that the world consists of one substance which 
somehow manifests all these properties? If, however, we deny that sub- 
stances are individuated in terms of their accidents and hold instead 
that they are individuated in terms of their internal laws or functions, 
then we might be in a position, the authors claim, to distinguish a plural- 
istic world from a monistic world, for the latter could not contain the 
many functions of the simple substances even if it could generate the 
same properties. Nevertheless, while some may wish to allow Leibniz’s 
tame claim that harmony requires that “many things be brought into a 
kind of unity” (p. 288) to stand, the authors choose to leave us with the 
question of whether a Spinozistic world with a super-law for the mani- 
festation of all properties is not ultimately more deserving of God’s free 
choice.—Brandon Look, University of Kentucky. 


Cox, Christoph. Nietzsche: Naturalism and Interpretation. Berkeley: The 
University of California Press, 1999. xvi + 270 pp. Cloth, $45.00—Most 
of the competent Nietzsche interpreters concede that there are two ma- 
jor strands of his thought that do not seem to sit comfortably with each 
other. The one strand affirms the primacy and irreducibility of interpre- 
tation, according to which the world admits of countless meanings with 
no extra-interpretive measure to decide among them. With this strand is 
associated Nietzsche’s so-called perspectivism, antifoundationalism, 
and genealogical method. The other strand calls for a “return to nature 
and naturalness” (Twilight of the Idols, §48), enjoining us to “recognize” 
(erkennen) what Nietzsche calls the “eternal original text homo natura” 
(Beyond Good and Evil, §230). With this strand is associated Niet- 
zsche’s doctrines of becoming and will to power. However, if there are 
no facts, only interpretations, direct appeal to the “facts” of nature as a 
claim to know unmediated reality in itself would be ruled out. Con- 
versely, if the goal is to recognize nature just as it is in itself, then per- 
force all interpretations and perspectives would fall short of truth. Ap- 
parently, Nietzsche cannot have it both ways. Yet, apparently, neither 
can he have it just one way or the other. For simply to affirm that there 
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are only interpretations would threaten to collapse into a self-defeating 
relativism; whereas simply to appeal to pure unmediated “facts ‘in them- 
selves” would contravene the very condition of such “facts” being 
known “in themselves,” since being known is being in relation. 

Against this backdrop, Cox aims “to provide a systematic interpreta- 
tion of Nietzsche's later epistemology and ontology,” focusing princi- 
pally on the published works from The Gay Science on, with the intent 
of showing that “Nietzsche successfully navigates between relativism 
and dogmatism” (pp. 2, 3, 11). Moreover, since Cox assumes with Niet- 
zsche that philosophy is now “postmetaphysical,” he considers Niet- 
zsche’s successful “navigation” directly relevant to current philosophi- 
cal problems. He shows this relevance throughout the book with de- 
tailed and knowledgeable references to both the European and Anglo- 
American traditions. 

Cox’s basic thesis is that the apparent relativism of Nietzsche’s per- 
spectivism is “held in check by his naturalism,” whereas the apparent 
dogmatism of Nietzsche’s naturalist doctrines “is mitigated by his per- 
spectivism” (p. 3). By “perspectivism” Cox means, negatively, the rejec- 
tion of the theologico-metaphysical ideal of a God’s-eye view and pre- 
given world in itself (p. 105), calling for a revaluation of truth in terms 
other than those of a uniquely correct conception corresponding to real- 
ity in itself. Positively, it means the acceptance of the originality and in- 
eluctability of interpretation. By “naturalism” Cox means negatively the 
“rejection of all other- or unworldly frameworks and posits,” and posi- 
tively, the “resituation of knowing and being within the ‘world of life, na- 
ture and history” (p. 69). So defined, perspectivism and naturalism are 
not absolutely at odds since both are “postmetaphysical” attitudes that 
eschew all otherworldly appeals. Yet there is a tension. On the one 
hand, Nietzsche’s naturalism does presume to make positive naturalistic 
claims about the way the world is in terms of the doctrine of becoming 
and will to power. Yet on the other hand, Nietzsche openly admits that 
these naturalistic claims too are “interpretations” and not final “explana- 
tions” of the world (p. 106; compare Beyond Good and Evil, §§14, 22). 
Yet Cox denies that this tension constitutes an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion. There are only interpretations, including the doctrine of becoming 
and will to power. Yet “by naturalistic standards” some interpretations 
are better than others. The naturalism and perspectivism are thus mutu- 
ally limiting. 

The foregoing is a very superficial summary of a thesis that Cox artic- 
ulates in this book with great skill and intelligence. He begins in part 1 
by situating Nietzsche’s project in Nietzsche’s own terms, that is, as 
standing at the end of the tradition that begins with Plato’s metaphysics 
and culminates in the death of God as the end of the very possibility of 
otherworldly transcendent accounts. Cox then explicates the conse- 
quences of this “death” for Nietzsche’s epistemology and ontology in 
terms of the undecidable interplay of naturalism and interpretation. 
From this general account of the epistemology and ontology, Cox then 
considers in part 2 three central elements of Nietzsche’s doctrine: per- 
spectivism, becoming, and will to power. 
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This book is a welcome contribution to Nietzsche scholarship. Cox 
knows the corpus extremely well and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
relevant secondary literature and its controversies, through which he 
leads the reader deftly, as well as with the complementary discussions 
in both the European and Anglo-American traditions. Yet, ultimately, I 
suspect a reader not already sympathetic to Nietzsche’s naturalism will 
find the case unconvincing. After Kant and Hegel, no serious philoso- 
pher is apt to deny that knowing and being must be resituated in the 
world of experience. However, whether that requires final acceptance 
of the death of God is another issue. Moreover, if in place of all tran- 
scendent theological accounts one is obliged to judge which interpreta- 
tion is better “by naturalistic standards,” this is simply to beg the ques- 
tion.—Robert Burch, University of Alberta. 


DE VRES, Hent. Philosophy and the Turn to Religion. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1999. xviii + 475 pp. Cloth, $55.00; paper, 
$24.95—Why, after two centuries of secularization, does biblical religion 
not only survive but, recently, even find support from some philoso- 
phers, among them notably Derrida, who maintains that “citations from 
religious traditions are more fundamental to the structure of language 
and experience” than all the reductionist “genealogies, critiques, and 
transcendental reflections” (p. 2) of post-Enlightenment thought? The 
western religious tradition survives because, from the beginning, it has 
internalized a radical critique: the theological via negativa which, by 
strenuously qualifying religion’s factual, logical, and ontological claims, 
brings about religion’s death but simultaneously and perpetually assures 
its resurrection whether “in its present guise or in another” (p. 3). 

According to Derrida, the standard etymologies of “religion,” which 
derive the term either from relegere, gathering or harvesting (Cicero, 
_ Augustine, and Aquinas), or religare, tying or binding back (Lactantius 
and Tertullian), obscure the absolute alterity or “disruptive unraveling” 
that “constitutes the very possibility of any bond” (p. 4). Religion de- 
rives from dual sources, and it is this fact that sustains its cycle of death 
and resurrection: the experience of belief or trust, and the experience of 
the sacred or the holy as “utterly other.” How, then, is “religion” to be 
understood, if, as a result of perpetual self-critique, it refers to nothing 
that remains sociologically invariant or historically and culturally self- 
identical? Derrida answers that “religion” refers to what philosophical 
logos always tends “to forget, repress, or sublate”: the “very religio” or 
tie to “the unthought, unsaid, or unseen” (pp. 5-6). The latter is what 
“religion,” which is often undogmatic and ecclesiastically heterodox, il- 
luminates and instantiates—the return to the repressed, things that 
presently “seem to reverse the Enlightenment’s undoing of myth and fe- 
tishization” (p. 7). Put systematically, “God” turns out to be “the most 
proper name” (p. 26) for “alterity” and the via negativa is the way to 
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“the incommensurable, totally other ‘totally other” (p. 27). The via neg- 
ativa, in other words, is the ancient theological path underneath the 
modern philosophical highway of deconstruction. 

So characterized, the contemporary “return to religion” cannot be un- 
derstood as a return or relapse to premodern fideism; rather, it properly 
leads to a critique of Enlightenment critique. To use the title of Derr- 
ida’s essay, one must understand the inextricable conjunction of “Faith 
and Knowledge” not just their naively asserted contradiction. Although 
“we can never simply ‘forgo’ the quintessential meaning and force of the 
‘good old Aufklarung’” (p. 33), the Kantian project of trying to think reli- 
gion exclusively within the limits of reason is not sustainable: the “con- 
fines of modern formal rationality” must be ventured beyond as well as 
the “metaphysical and ontotheological premises of the classical concep- 
tions of reason” (p. 34) relentlessly interrogated. Enlightenment reason, 
with its “quasi-theological overtones” (p. 35), itself risks fideism be- 
cause it is “traversed or haunted by a faith and a trustworthiness that 
borders upon heteronomy: enlightenment reason presupposes the trust- 
worthiness “of a ‘social bond’ or of a ‘sworn faith,’ of a testimony,” aris- 
ing from a “performative of promising” that allows one to address the 
other, and which, in turn, allows for the structural “productive perfor- 
mance that binds . . . science to technics” (p. 14). In its contemporary 
form, this “elementary faith,” which is “in its essence or calling, reli- 
gious” (p. 14), binds together religion and “globalizing” scientific ratio- 
nality since the latter also presupposes a kind of faith—in Derrida’s airy 
terms, a “telo-techno-capitalistico-scientific fiduciarity” (p. 15). 

De Vries rings the changes on this notion of aporetic religion—for ex- 
ample, “the mutual implication of religion, reason, and radical evil” (p. 
19)—which allows Derrida, as part of his project of “undoing and un- 
writing of the tradition of metaphysics or ontotheology” (p. 27), to tie re- 
ligion and its underlying protean faith to just about everything in mod- 
ern life and culture: science, global information technology, geopolitics, 
“interethnic terror,” psychoanalysis, even “the Jewish question.” De 
Vries acknowledges that Derrida’s examination of these myriad themes 
actually forecloses none of them, but each, despite “their mutually ex- 
clusive options,” remains “justified to a certain extent” (p. 23). De Vries 
offers a thread to guide the bewildered reader through his book’s six 
chapter labyrinth of “crucial religious figures or theologemes’” (p. 28): 
Derrida’s appropriation of Levinas’s “figure of the adieu” (p. 24). Not 
surprisingly, the figure turns out to be itself ambiguous: adieu is the 
“movement toward God, toward the word or the name of God, and ano 
less dramatic farewell to almost all the canonical, dogmatic, or onto- 
theological interpretations of this very same ‘God’ (p. 24). As the 
movement toward God, the adieu is “necessarily idolatrous” because al- 
ways tainted with the empirical and anthropomorphic; as movement 
away, it exposes how secular and profane language is inadvertently 
“contorted or even false” because it “directs and redirects itself uninten- 
tionally and unwittingly” (p. 26) toward the radical alterity of the theo- 
logical tradition, that is, the God of the via negativa. If the adieu, more- 
over, is paradoxical, because “the very idea of ‘God’ [as reached through 
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the via negativa] already contradicts itself” (p. 28), it is no less intermi- 
nable thanks to the secular “logic of infinite substitution” of finite place 
holders for “God.” 

The theme of De Vries’s book, the “enduring appearance—indeed 
specter—of religion at the heart and in the very guise of its most fervent 
denials” (p. 27) is important, and its thesis, that the theological via neg- 
ativa is the key and “privileged nonsynonymous substitution” (p. 96) for 
all the negative operations of rational critique, is intriguing. However, 
evaluating the thesis is exceedingly difficult because it is implicated in 
Derrida’s vertiginously controversial reinterpretations of the “immense 
archive of concepts and figures, practices and dispositions” (p. 35) of 
biblical religion. In any case, Heidegger, rather than Levinas, seems to 
be the figure dominating Derrida’s efforts to deconstruct and recon- 
struct religion’s “highly ambiguous potential” (p. 36): for the latter is lo- 
cated not in any allegedly factual revelation or historical Christianity but 
in multitudinous Heideggerian-style a priori—to mention a few, tran- 
scendental historicity, “the general structure of revealability,” “Chris- 
tianicity,” and “messianicity” (pp. 35-6). When presenting Derrida’s 
own “logic of presuppositions” (p. 36), De Vries, unfortunately, too fre- 
quently engages, a la francaise, in highly abstract talk about talk about 
talk: his book is written for and by an “insider” of the deconstructionist 
industry, clotted with awkward neologisms, constantly in danger of non- 
sense because of sentences so drastically qualified as to be self-cancel- 
ing, resistant in principle and fact not only to any linear but any stable 
reinterpretation of the religious tradition, deferentially reportorial 
rather than critical of the deconstructionists. Yet, then, we are told that 
“what is at issue is a subtle repetition . . . the same otherwise, time and 
again .. . [where] nothing is certain . . . [because] this relationship be- 
tween the same and the other is concerned” (p. 37). As an often impa- 
tient “outsider,” I found De Vries narrative awash in aperçus that while 
sometimes arresting seem as often overblown and improbable.—Denis 
J. M. Bradley, Georgetown University. 


DESMOND, William. Ethics and the Between. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2001. xiii + 530 pp. Paper, $29.95—This brilliant book is a 
landmark in contemporary ethical studies. I cannot do it justice in so 
short a review so I will simply list its main arguments and cite some of 
its virtues. This achievement comes as cultural postmodernism recedes 
from its high watermark. Left in its wake are numerous battered but 
still important parts of philosophy such as metaphysics and ethics. Des- 
mond’s work goes a long way to restoring the connection between these 
two disciplines. The result is a study textured with the still valid find- 
ings of ancient, modern, and contemporary philosophers. It is a relief to 
be spared the straw men of recent philosophical debate while being si- 
multaneously nourished by respectful presentations of Plato, Aristotle, 
Thomas, Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel. Here is an author who takes seri- 
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ously the history of philosophy and uses it to anchor and develop his 
own positions. 

Desmond's basic mode of argumentation is his well-known metaxo- 
logical philosophy. Rather than adopting univocal, equivocal, or dialec- 
tical points of view, Desmond starts in medias res and from that posi- 
tion in between proceeds to sculpt out a place that seeks to do justice to 
the full content of the subject matter. To one with the courage and sen- 
sitivity to abide in the middle, a rich variety of views await final synthe- 
sis. He has used this method to great effect in his earlier Philosophy 
and Its Others (State University of New York Press, 1990) and Being 
and the Between (State University of New York Press, 1995). Numerous 
other works have proved the worth of this methodology. His choice of 
standpoint is all the more important since one of Desmond’s major ac- 
complishments is the restoration of the forgotten doctrine of the pleni- 
tude of being. From its roots in Plato’s thought through its various me- 
dieval formulations to Hegel and now Desmond’s articulation, this 
doctrine is a necessary antidote to the thinness of much contemporary 
metaphysical speculation. Thinkers rooted in either scientific material- 
ism or the antimetaphysical stance originating with Heidegger do not 
seem to be able to feel and express systematically the thickening folds 
of being as it presents itself in everyday experience. 

The book has four parts: “Ethos,” “Ethical Ways,” “Ethical Selvings,” 
and “Ethical Communities.” All four dimensions of.ethical being are 
rooted in the concept of being as an agapeic event that pours forth its 
goodness to those who stand in the middle and prepare themselves for 
the gift of its plenitude. The first part, “Ethos,” deals with the vacuum 
left in our culture by the neglect of being as a subject worthy of discus- 
sion. It includes a stunning conversion of Nietzsche’s fear of nihilism 
into an argument for the reality of “ethos as the elemental, preobjective/ 
presubjective Good” (p. ix). We begin by being immersed in an unartic- 
ulated ethos that bathes us in a primal, overdetermined goodness. It is 
our task to develop, extend, and use this experience as the source of our 
ethical actions. The second part of the book deals with “Ethical Ways” 
and demonstrates both the virtues and the vices of various ethical posi- 
tions ranging through such topics as pleasure, happiness, duty, social 
morality, eros, and aesthetic satisfaction. This part concludes with an 
eloquent ratification of the generosity of the good: “One does nothing to 
merit it, and no payment is exacted, for it offers itself simply as the life 
of the good, a life we are to live” (p. 217). 

Part 3 deals with “Ethical Selvings” and takes up the question of hu- 
man freedom and its uses. Here again, the array of subjects covered is 
full and varied. Desmond deals with seven types of ethical selving, each 
in itself representing an existential commitment that develops over time 
into a stance toward the good. We are first given a carefully detailed 
analysis of the phenomenon of desire as it expresses itself in the “Root 
Will.” This initial moment of experience develops into “the singular per- 
son redoubled as ethical discernment in the middle” (p. 265). Other mo- 
ments of the growth of the ethical self follow: the experience of free- 
dom, making freedom work, eros and freedom, friendship, and agapeic 
love. This phenomenology of the good developing in praxis culminates 
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with an analysis of “released freedom and the passion of being” (p. xii). 
In this section there is presented an exceptionally honest exposition of 
the suffering entailed in being free. Too often we are prone to confuse 
freedom with happiness. Desmond shows the absurdity of such naïveté. 

The fourth part of the book is given over to an examination of certain 
primary forms of social and communal being. Here Desmond turns his 
attention: to the ethos that arises between selves. The family, marriage 
and children, and parental authority begin the discussion of ethical com- 
munities. There is an insightful discussion of “serviceable disposability” 
which eases us into the world of work, consumption, and efficiency 
which renders us “bewitched by a false double of God” (p. 432). The 
possibilities of the politics of liberation from such a fate take up the last 
two chapters. We return to the “Consummate Community: The Com- 
mons of the Divine” (p. 483) where transcendence is encountered in the 
act of loving self and other within the environment of the agapeic, divine 
goodness. Here the future task of those committed to the good is an- 
nounced: “And the future? Others will come, and the gift will be passed 
on. How will we pass it on? As we have lived it. If we live it mean-spir- 
itedly, we do not now contribute to a community of generosity.... We 
do not give beyond ourselves. ... Yet we are called to love what we will 
never see” (p. 511). 

Faced with 511 pages of excellence, this reviewer does not know 
what else to say. I will conclude by trying to situate this book at a point 
in our present cultural epoch. Philosophy has survived and even prof- 
ited from the age of postmodernism. That movement appears to have 
worn itself out both on the continent and in America. What we are left 
with are imitations and the philosophic literature grows colder and 
more odd as these mimics of Derrida and Rorty ply their trade. Here in 
the work of William Desmond is a voice old and new, traditional and 
novel, laced with passion and armed with the highest forms of reason. 
Will it be listened to and gain recognition? I hope so. No less a person 
than the founder of this very journal, Paul Weiss, has called Desmond 
“The leading philosopher of his generation.” This review should, I be- 
lieve, be a starting point for a full discussion of his contributions to con- 
temporary philosophy. As a past president of the Metaphysical Society 
of America, his work, especially this work of genius, Ethics and the Be- 
tween, warrants such attention.—Joseph Grange, University of South- 
ern Maine. 


DRYZEK, John S. Deliberative Democracy and Beyond: Liberals, Critics, 
Contestations. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. vii + 195 pp. 
Cloth, $29.95—Dryzek begins this complex and interesting book by not- 
ing that the “final decade of the second millennium saw the theory of de- 
mocracy take a strong deliberative turn” (p. 1). In this book, he argues 
for a particular interpretation of deliberative democracy, defends this 
theory of deliberative democracy against two types of criticism, and ap- 
plies it to a number of important questions. 
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As Dryzek points out, historically there has been an abiding tension 
between liberal and democratic theory. The deliberative turn has been 
premised on the hope that the two can be reconciled through the con- 
cept of deliberation. Deliberative democrats have adopted two ap- 
proaches to achieve this reconciliation. The first approach was devel- 
oped by a number of liberal political theorists including, most 
prominently, John Rawls. According to the theory of “liberal constitu- 
tionalist deliberative democracy,” the idea of deliberative reciprocity 
can be used philosophically to ground a number of concepts essential to 
liberal theory (for example, political equality and human rights) and to 
argue for a variety of democratic institutions (for example, elections, 
legislatures, courts, and “democratic constitutionalism”). Dryzek is 
sympathetic to this project, but believes it to be flawed. On his view, the 
essence of deliberation is that it is a process through which individuals 
can come together to evaluate reflectively (and possibly change) their 
preferences, while “liberal politics is . . . mostly and properly about the 
reconciliation and aggregation of predetermined interests under the 
auspices of a neutral set of rules” (p. 9). The problem with liberal con- 
stitutionalist deliberative democracy is that-it uses an empty and ab- 
stract idea of deliberation to justify an essentially liberal order in which 
very little if any real (in Dryzek’s sense) deliberation need occur. In- 
stead, true to its liberal roots, this form of deliberative democracy fo- 
cuses on developing a neutral account of the state. Consequently, it is 
necessarily blind to those material and discursive forces that distort the 
state’s operation in the real world. The second approach, which Dryzek 
champions, was developed by several critical theorists who originally 
took their inspiration from Jürgen Habermas. According to the theory 
of “discursive democracy,” deliberation is important not because it can 
be used as an abstract ground for liberal theory but because real demo- 
cratic deliberation can—through a process in which citizens thematize 
and possibly change their preferences—address and overcome those 
types of economic and discursive oppression typically invisible in lib- 
eral democracies. 

In chapter 2, Dryzek defends his theory of discursive democracy by 
arguing that it is not subject to the devastating criticism of liberal de- 
mocracy developed by social choice theorists. This criticism, which is 
based on Arrow’s theorem, argues that it is impossible to use any voting 
procedure to determine the “will of the people” because, given some in- 
necuous and undemanding assumptions, there can be no neutral way of 
aggregating preferences. This argument has led many social choice the- 
orists to reject democratic institutions whenever possible in favor of 
market-like processes. Dryzek argues that, while this criticism under- 
cuts liberal constitutionalist deliberative democracy, with its emphasis 
on elections and fair aggregation, it does not undermine discursive de- 
mocracy for two reasons. First, discursive democracy has “endogenous 
mechanisms for restricting the range of preferences” (p. 46) which, ac- 
cording to Arrow’s theorem, can make aggregation possible. Second, in- 
stead of focusing on voting as a means of transmitting deliberative 
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results to the state, discursive democratic theory emphasizes the devel- 
opment of public opinion and its communication to the state via the in- 
stitutions and rhetorical practices found within civil society. 

In chapter 3, Dryzek argues that it is possible to defend discursive de- 
mocracy—but not liberal constitutionalist deliberative democracy— 
from a criticism advanced by “difference democrats” who argue that 
democratic institutions, far from being neutral, are biased against a vari- 
ety of marginalized groups, such as women and the poor. In particular, 
difference democrats argue that deliberative democracy is biased 
against these groups because their members are less skilled at con- 
structing and advancing the kind of rational arguments required by de- 
liberative democracy. Dryzek argues that this claim is not only unsup- 
ported by any empirical data, but that it is based on a false view of 
discursive democracy that limits democratic communication to rational 
argument alone. While Habermas and Rawls advocate such a limitation, 
Dryzek argues that all types of communication can be allowed as long as 
they meet conditions endogenous to democratic deliberation. 

Dryzek goes on to discuss the public sphere in more detail and to con- 
sider “transnational democracy” and “green democracy” from a deliber- 
ative perspective. This part of the book is somewhat uneven. However, 
Dryzek’s discussion is wide-ranging, informative, and lively. This book 
should be read by anyone who is interested in the deliberative turn in 
democratic theory.—Roger Paden, George Mason University. 


FERREIRA, Phillip. Bradley and the Structure of Knowledge. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1999. ix + 309 pp. Paper, $25.95—F. H. 
Bradley’s careful argument and wry wit have made him the permanent 
favorite among British idealists. However, he is also an enigma, for he 
insisted that reality is such a close unity that everything we say about it 
must be in some way false—and yet he wanted to say a lot about it. 

Phillip Ferreira’s book attacks just this problem and seeks to make 
sense of Bradley’s accounts of unity and judgment, painting Bradley’s 
philosophy as a set of carefully engineered tensions which derive from 
experience and cannot be analyzed out into any of the classical philo- 
sophical positions. 

The genesis of the problem is Bradley’s celebrated argument about re- 
lations in Appearance and Reality (Oxford University Press, 1966). Fer- 
reira in the end sees the relations problem as stemming from the “feel- 
ing-base” of experience, though it was first put by Bradley as a problem 
of logic and grammar: suppose we have two terms and a relation be- 
tween them, A, B, andr. If “r” is another term, we will need new rela- 
tions, ad infinitum, for it must stand in some relation to each term. If “r” 
is only an “adjective” of one term, we will need a new relation to tie “Ar” 
to B or “Br” to A. If they are a unity, ArB, there is one term and no actual 
relation. 
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One can attack the underlying presuppositions of the argument. Fer- 
reira insists, though, that experience, not logic, forces us to the argu- 
ment’s conclusion. Feeling comes to us as a system whose nature is fal- 
sified by relational analysis. “The belief that reality itself is not 
relational . . . is forced on us continuously by the feeling-base that sup- 
ports relational thought” (p. 111). 

Yet if reality is this extreme unity, what can we say about it? We can 
hold that reality is a unity, but that we can talk about it, understanding 
relations as internal (that is, as making a necessary difference to their 
terms). In this way we do not quite admit that there are separable 
things, but we can talk at least about different facets of the whole. Fer- 
reira speaks of suggestions like this as the view that “distinctions disap- 
pear as relational thought is transcended.” He rejects this as the “mod- 
em Spinozism” which he thinks inadequate to Bradley’s text and 
ascribes it to William Sweet and this reviewer. He opts instead for the 
view that it is really at the level of thought and speech that the problem 
arises, and that it can also be understood but not finally overcome in 
thought and speech. 

Ferreira says we find a genuine system which eludes language in our 
“feeling-base.” He also says (p. 101) that, in view of this elusiveness, 
“there is, for Bradley, ultimately no difference between ‘P is Q’ and ‘P is 
both Q and not Q,” though he explains that this is not so alarming as we 
might think. 

Before we look at this claim, we should note that it is perfectly true 
that, for Bradley, the crucial issue in these questions is about “identity in 
difference.” Yet this can be dealt with without saying that there is “no 
difference between ‘P is Q’ and ‘P is both Q and not Q.” One can say 
that reality is an absolute unity which is expressed through a variety of 
particulars none of which is seen to be intelligible without the others, 
and this claim is intelligible because the Absolute is not its expressions. 
However, since “expression” in this sense was a favorite term and theme 
of Spinoza and Leibniz, this might be a clearer version of the “modern 
Spinozism” which Ferreira rejects. 

Can one then follow Ferreira and put the burden on “the feeling base 
which supports relational thought?” Notice Bradley does not (as Fer- 
reira rightly insists) endorse the empiricism of sense data whose sup- 
porters once thought that they might correlate one-to-one with sen- 
tences like “Red, here, now!” Nor does he think that the language 
problem is simply given by the organic unity of language on which 
Quine has rightly insisted, for the problem is about how to express the 
truth about reality. Yet Ferreira’s “Bradleyan” situation is something 
which forces us to a language that we know to be unintelligible, that is, 
an apparent contradiction, but whose sense we at least feel that we can 
grasp. 

Ferreira says that what this means is that we are always forced to re- 
gard our judgements as contingent—and as pointing to some further 
unity beyond those we have now expressed. He quotes Bradley as say- 
ing we do not a get a contradiction unless we assert a proposition and 
its denial to be true, and concludes that, as long as we simply take the 
fact that we seem to face a contradiction as contingent and as an 
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impetus to further investigation, we are safe and we can go on making 
endless improvements. The problem is that contradictions are not ap- 
proximations -which might be corrected, but propositions from which 
the truth of every other proposition follows. “P is Q and P is not Q” isa 
contradiction from which we can establish that if this proposition is 
true, every assertion is true. Yet then we never make any progress. 
Perhaps we should consider some other reading of Bradley.—Leslie 
Armour, The Dominican College of Philosophy and Theology, Ottawa. 


GREENBERG, Robert. Kant’s Theory of A Priori Knowledge. University Park: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2001. ix + 278 pp. Cloth, 
$45.00—Robert Greenberg offers an intricate, highly original reading of 
Kant’s first Critigue on what constitutes the possibility of a priori 
knowledge. One of the book’s main features, ambitious in scope, is the 
author’s extensive polemic against mainstream Anglophone approaches 
to Kant’s position on a priori knowledge. Many of them have, according 
to Greenberg, fundamentally misunderstood Kant’s theory of transcen- 
dental idealism. In particular, Greenberg sees Peter Strawson’s epoch- 
making classic, The Bounds of Sense—An Essay on Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason (London: Methuen, 1966) as a leitfaden for other similarly 
misguided interpretations. Most Anglo-American accounts hold that for 
Kant’s critical project to have any viability at all it cannot be taken as an 
attempt to show the possibility of a priori knowledge as such, but rather 
to spell out the conditions for empirical knowledge. Greenberg gives 
examples: Strawson believes that Kant’s transcendental idealism is un- 
sustainable because the central “principle of significance” (no concepts 
are legitimate that are not applicable to empirical conditions) perishes 
from its own internal contradictions. Likewise, Henry Allison’s interpre- 
tations replace the dualism of transcendental idealism by a monism 
built around the empirical object (Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983). Greenberg faults other “Cus- 
tomary Interpretations of Kant’s Ontology” (in an annotated selected 
bibliography appended to chapter 1), those of Karl Ameriks, Richard 
Aquila, Paul Guyer, Patricia Kitcher, among others, on grounds of hav- 
ing misread Kant’s ontology vis à vis his transcendental epistemology. 

Greenberg’s first and central thesis is a defense of the view that Kant 
was concerned to show how a priori knowledge was possible. Green- 
berg insists that not all a priori undertakings are transcendental, only 
the kind found in the Critique as it attempts to uncover the structure, 
the “mode” of human knowledge itself (Erkenntnisart; Critique of Pure 
Reason [CPR], B25/B80 and following). Thus transcendental knowledge 
is a kind of “meta” knowledge—knowledge about our knowledge, not so 
much about the possibility of experience as such. While Greenberg be- 
lieves most mainstream commentators misunderstand the essence of 
Kant’s transcendental project as described, he himself will argue in the 
end that the explanation of the possibility of a priori knowledge actually 
depends on empirical knowledge. 
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A second thesis, closely related to the first, holds that Kant’s ontology 
must be distinct from his transcendental epistemology in order to ac- 
count for and legitimize the conditions of the possibility of knowledge— 
space, time, and the categories. By contrast, dominant views, Green- 
berg says, hold that Kant has an ontology of the appearance or, what is 
the same, the empirical object, fundamentally determined by his episte- 
mology. A third thesis defends the view that Kant’s transcendental logic 
must include the logical functions of judgment, such functions however 
being already imbued with empirical content (except those of modality), 
contributing necessarily to the possibility of a priori knowledge. A 
fourth thesis, for this reader especially obscure, is a distinction Green- 
berg claims must be kept “uppermost in mind” to even understand the 
first Critique at all, namely two types of relation: the “B-relation” (from 
Beziehung), a relation of our cognition to objects (CPR, B142, B149), 
and the “transcendental V-relation” (from Verhältnis), an a priori kind 
of “ordering” and “referring” relation (CPR, A268/B324 and following). 
It seems, at least to this reader, the cited passages are not convincing ev- 
idence that Kant intended this subtle distinction to have such alleged 
central position. Greenberg’s elucidations (p. 57 and following), though 
detailed and replete with diagram (p. 70) to demonstrate how that 
which is represented (R) is V-related to subject S, which in turn is B-re- 
lated to the object (O), are not easily integrated in the mosaic of the 
book and, to this reviewer, remain obscure. 

A most thought-provoking albeit unorthodox alternative to main- 
stream thinking occurs in part 2, “Transcendental Ontology.” Kant is in- 
terpreted as providing not the customary twofold ontological distinction 
between appearances and things in themselves but a threefold distinc- 
tion, adding “things” into the mix. “Things,” according to the author, are 
a “single set of entities,” “original objects,” “unqualified, basic reality” 
(p. 101) capable of affecting us in two ways—via their empirical reality 
of a sensible world of appearances and (oddly) via a transcendental re- 
ality with its noumenal intelligible world of things-in-themselves. “We 
are affected by things, not their appearances; and it is things that we 
know, not their appearances” (p. 85). On this view, “things” stand be- 
tween appearances and things-in-themselves; appearances are empirical 
objects of which things are the underlying substrate; but they are not 
things as they really are; the latter are unknowable. 

Though a difficult read because one is forced to rethink customary 
Kantian insights on a priori knowledge, one can appreciate Greenberg’s 
thoughtful effort. I agree with Richard Aquila’s comment on the book 
cover: “As a challenge to the main lines of approach, [Greenberg] cannot 
be ignored.”—Irmgard Scherer, Loyola College, Baltimore. 


HAHN, Robert. Anaximander and the Architects: The Contributions of 
Egyptian and Greek Architectural Technologies to the Origins of Greek 
Philosophy. SUNY Series in Ancient Philosophy. Albany: State 
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University of New York Press, 2001. xxiii + 326 pp. Paper, $27.95—In 
this book, Robert Hahn proposes an idea deserving serious consider- 
ation. One would like to know why western philosophy began where 
and when it did; that is, on the island of Miletus, roughly 2600 years ago. 
Hahn proposes that developments in architecture had a decisive impact 
here. In particular, he argues that Anaximander—who wrote the oldest 
fragment of philosophy preserved in our tradition—was very much in- 
fluenced by the architects of his time, who drew, for their part, on Egyp- 
tian predecessors. 

The evidence, while much of it is circumstantial, is, at a minimum, in- 
triguing. Those enormous multicolumned temples—the sort which, like 
the face of Socrates, now serve as an icon for philosophy—did not ap- 
pear in Miletus before the late seventh century (p. 65); no curious per- 
son of that epoch could have failed to take an interest in them. Anaxi- 
mander, moreover, was an active, scientific man who delighted, as Hahn 
puts it, in “technological development and gadgetry.” He introduced the 
gnomon or set-square, invented the seasonal sundial, founded a colony 
(perhaps on the Black Sea), drew the first map of the earth, made the 
first model of the cosmos—at least these achievements are traditionally 
ascribed to him—and similar achievements (so similar, says Hahn, that 
it is “stunning”) are also ascribed to the architects of the day (for exam- 
ple, Theodorus) who turned rocks of staggering size into luminous mul- 
ticolumned temples (p. 56). Of course, it was the “mythopoetic imagina- 
tion” that sensed the Gods dwelling in the temples. However, it was 
calculative reason, striving to master nature, that made the temples 
themselves possible; and this same calculative reason, taken up by men 
like Anaximander, would soon, Hahn says, make philosophy possible— 
and criticize the Gods that the temples had served so well (p. 41). Here 
is something more: Anaximander wrote in prose and almost certainly 
was acquainted with his only predecessors in this medium, namely, ar- 
chitects and legislators (p. 49). He offered a rational “geometrized” cos- 
mology, thus breaking with the poets, but he must have sounded like an 
architect as he explained the construction of the universe, speaking of it 
in prose, measuring distance, sketching patterns (p. 181). Most striking 
of all: Anaximander believed that the earth had the shape of a column- 
drum and he held (according to some) that the universe as a whole had 
the shape of an endless column; in short, the cosmos itself may be said 
to resemble a temple and to share, in particular, in the symbolic value of 
columns (suggestive of trees, human forms, and so forth [pp. 86-95]). 
Now, how could a man persuaded that he was actually dwelling on a col- 
umn-drum not have been influenced by those mysterious multicol- 
umned structures taking shape, as Hahn says, in his own backyard? 

I have not yet said much about the core of Hahn’s book, namely chap- 
ters 3 and 4. In chapter 3, he offers detailed information about architec- 
ture as practiced in Anaximander’s time. A professor of philosophy may 
not feel particularly qualified to evaluate Hahn’s discussion of scholar- 
ship in this area, but we do form a concrete impression of ancient archi- 
tectural techniques, Egyptian as well as Greek, to which, if Hahn is right, 
we to some extent owe our discipline. It seems probable that, before 
constructing their buildings, architects imagined them in plan (or 
“aerial”) view, made models of what they were building (perhaps used 
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as votary offerings), and favored certain proportions (for example, 1:10 
or 1:9) which they tried to embody in their work; now, Anaximander too 
has an interest in certain numbers (for example, multiples of nine) and 
makes models of larger realities, and so on. Going further: brilliant an- 
cient techniques for putting column-drums together (anathyrosis, em- 
polion) produce, on the upper surface of the column-drum, concentric 
circles around a precisely determined center, which is suggestive, no 
doubt, of more than one ancient vision—in particular, for Hahn, Anaxi- 
mander’s (p. 210). In chapter 4, Hahn sketches out in detail various cor- 
respondences between the methods of ancient architecture and the pat- 
terns of Anaximander’s thinking, showing how he determined the 
distance of the sun, the moon, and the stars, measured the sun’s course 
as it changed across the seasons, and made a model of the universe— 
the first of its kind. This model, Hahn argues, cannot be understood un- 
less we think of it as an architect would, at once in plan view and three 
dimensions (p. 216). As for Anaximander's famous fragment—with its 
monumental insight about the meaning of death and change—Hahn 
rarely speaks of it; yet one might read this sentence in a new and fruitful 
way having studied Hahn’s book. 

How persuasive is the book? Let me say first of all that the deep 
ground of history (personal and collective) is surely very mysterious, 
and the cause-and-effect thinking we associate with calculative reason 
cannot get to the bottom of it—cannot say how philosophy was 
“caused.” Yet if, thanks to a time-machine, we could actually meet 
Anaximander and find him as tradition remembers him, and ask if he 
was interested in architecture, I would bet—having read Hahn—that he 
would say yes. More cautiously, there was surely something happening 
on Miletus that first made multicolumned temples possible and then 
made philosophy possible, and this sequence is no mere coincidence, 
but is rather (as Anaximander says so poetically) “in accordance with 
time’s decree.” 

To sum up, I would highly recommend Hahn’s book—which, by a 
happy chance, I was invited to review just a few weeks before my first 
(rather belated) visit to the Aegean. The monuments had more meaning 
in the light of it—Carl Levenson, Idaho State University. 


JONAS, Hans. The Phenomenon of Life: Toward a Philosophical Biology. 
Foreword by Lawrence Vogel. Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 2001. xxiv + 303 pp. Paper, $22.50—This is the third republica- 
tion of Jonas’s original, first published in 1966, and previously repub- 
lished in 1979 and 1982. The prestige of repeated republication gener- 
ally designates a classic, and this book, while still known by too few, 
deserves such acclaim. As a general rule, philosophers of science con- 
cern themselves either with explaining what scientists do or with pre- 
scribing what scientists ought to do. Jonas has a different aim. He ex- 
amines the fundamental underlying presuppositions of modern science, 
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particularly biology, locates these presuppositions within the history of 
ideas, and critiques them. The result is a rich feast of fascinating obser- 
vations and ideas. While these eleven essays were not initially con- 
ceived of as a unified whole, they fit together nicely. Even the very brief 
transition chapter and epilogue serve as far more than filler. Both are il- 
luminating and contribute substantially to the overall coherence of the 
book. - 

Jonas provides what he calls “an ‘existential’ interpretation of biologi- 
cal facts” (p. xxiii). His concern is with the meaning of biology, not its 
execution. His view is that a philosophy of biology must consist of a 
philosophy of organism and a philosophy of mind. There is perhaps no 
better way to inform the reader about this book than to summarize 
briefly some of the exceptionally insightful observations. 

In the first essay, Jonas points out that primitive societies erred by 
falling into the trap of panpsychism, considering everything to be alive. 
By contrast, for contemporary western biology, the whole world is dead. 
The nonlivirig is the natural and the knowable. The animate has been re- 
duced to the inanimate. The heritage of Cartesian dualism is that the 
body is the soul’s grave. 

In the second essay, he points out that for many centuries, living 
things were considered inferior to their originator. Now, after Darwin, 
living things are considered superior to what gives rise to them. He also 
notes the almost paradoxical dualism of contemporary biology in which 
the gene (“germ”) has now become “the organism,” while the organism 
has been reduced to a mere “environment” in which those genes move, 
reproduce, and evolve. 

In the third essay, on metabolism, he points out the feature that he 
thinks is most distinctive of organisms—that living things have an “in- 
side” and an “outside” that they relate to, manipulate, and are depen- 
dent upon an environment. Being what they are, living things have both 
an inherent teleology and a primitive subjectivity. However, living 
things are part of the natural world, and in a Cartesian view of that 
world, as res extensa, they are supposed to admit of purely mathemati- 
cal description. Yet, as Jonas points out, neither of these two most de- 
fining features of organisms (teleology and subjectivity) can be ex- 
pressed mathematically. 

In the fourth essay, Jonas notes that in addition to appetite, the funda- 
mental attitude of all living things, animals distinctively demonstrate 
motility, perception, and emotion. In the fifth essay, he critiques cyber- 
netics as the attempt to propound a philosophy of purposive behavior 
devoid of the notion of purpose. In the sixth, he muses about why sight, 
among the senses, is the favorite of philosophers, and suggests that it is 
because sight alone allows the perception of enduring objects (as op- 
posed to sonic events), while also fixing those objects against a horizon, 
thus giving rise to the concept of the infinite. 

In the seventh essay, he argues that image-making, not speech- or 
tool-making, is the distinguishing feature of the human animal. At a 
time when it is regularly suggested that the communicative clicks of dol- 
phins and the use of sticks by monkeys proves that the differences be- 
tween humans and other animals are only quantitative, not qualitative, 
this is an especially interesting argument. Flipper has never painted a 
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self-portrait. In the transitional chapter, he further argues that image- 
making is the primordial truth effort of the human animal, and that this 
ultimately leads to the observation, quaestio mihi factus sum. 

In the eighth essay he observes that, in contemporary science, theory 
has become not an end to be pursued in itself but a means serving tech- 
nological, pragmatic goals. Scientific knowing has ceased to be a know- 
ing “what” and has become a knowirig “how.” 

In the final three essays, he moves to more theological themes, show- 
ing parallels between gnosticism and existentialism, speculating about 
the notion of immortality, and criticizing theologians for embracing 
Heidegger, who, he says, appropriated theological language but handed 
it back to theologians devoid of content. Finally, in the epilogue he 
takes a few parting shots at the so-called fact/value distinction in ethics. 

This brief whirlwind tour suggests the breadth of this book, but only 
hints at its depth. If, like me, you are anewcomer to J onas, I hope I have 
provided enough detail for you to sense how very interesting a work this 
is. If you read it thirty-five years ago, I urge you to read it again. The 
ideas are fresh and relevant. You will not be disappointed.—Daniel P. 
Sulmasy, St. Vincent’s Manhattan and New York Medical College. 


KUEBN, Manfred. Kant: A Biography. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001. xxii + 544 pp. Cloth, $34.95—Philosophers are often 
thought to be aloof, unworldly, and perhaps even boring people, who, at 
least from the time of Aristophanes’ characterization of Socrates, have 
been frequently represented as having their heads or their whole beings 
in the clouds. Add to these qualities, the dryness that appears in many 
of Immanuel Kant’s works and the primness and propriety associated 
with Prussia, arid one gets a picture of Immanuel Kant that is not very 
appealing and certainly not one that would make one wish to read a de- 
tailed story of his life. However, in this wonderful book Manfred Kuehn 
does what many might have considered impossible: he makes the life of 
Kant fascinating. Indeed, he attains the ideal that he sets out for any bi- 
ography of a philosopher: to “be both philosophically and historically in- 
teresting” and to “integrate the story of the philosopher’s life with a 
philosophically interesting perspective on his work” (p. 19). 

Kuehn is clear at the outset, though: the concern of this book is the in- 
tellectual life of Kant. As such he aims to give us a detailed account of 
the world that contributed to Kant’s views and that was in turn shaped 
by those views, putting Kant’s life and thought in what he terms its “glo- 
bal context” (p. 20). We therefore learn of the ways in which Kant was 
affected by everything from pietism and the disputes regarding it to Rus- 
sian occupation of Konigsberg, from the American and French Revolu- 
tions to Enlightenment views on religion, and so on. Further, while it 
should come as no surprise to those who have even a cursory knowl- 
edge of Kant’s philosophy that Newton, Leibniz, Wolff, Rousseau, Men- 
delssohn, and Hume play a large role in Kant’s development as a thinker 
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and hence receive a great deal of attention in this work, one of the more 
edifying features of Kuehn’s work is the account of the intellectual mi- 
lieu of Kant’s Konigsberg. Gone is the typical view of Kant’s home as a 
backwater filled with Prussian yokels. While Kénigsberg was certainly 
no London, Paris, or even Berlin, it did have a number of thinkers who 
were of great importance in the German philosophical scene and who 
played a significant role in the life of Kant: for example, Johann Georg 
Hamann, Theodor Gottlieb von Hippel, Johann Gottfried von Herder, 
and Marcus Herz. Here we learn of Kant’s interaction with these think- 
ers and begin to see how his philosophy was shaped not only by his re- 
flection on the thought of the giants of seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury European thought but also by his daily intercourse with friends and 
colleagues. 

In Kuehn’s sketch of Kant’s everyday routine one also sees that there 
are several things deeply wrong about our normal picture of Kant. First, 
although it is true that his life was strictly regimented, it was regimented 
so that he could maximize his time for work while leaving his after- 
noons and evenings free for seeing his friends. Indeed, after reading this 
biography of Kant, one comes away with the impression of Kant as one 
of the most gregarious of all philosophers. Also, while naturally dis- 
agreeing with Hume on many important points, it seems that one of 
Kant’s main goals was very similar to Hume’s: to limit the pretensions of 
human reason, and to make time for backgammon and cards. Second, 
there are imperfections in this “Prussian thinking machine” that make 
Kant seem quite charming. For example, Kant formed as a “maxim” for 
himself that he could smoke his pipe while drinking his morning tea, but 
only one bowl-full of tobacco was permissible. Of course, there was no 
philosophical maxim that prevented Kant over the years from buying 
ever-larger pipes. 

Kuehn presents Kant’s philosophical corpus in a very lucid manner 
and, as stated above, succeeds admirably in integrating the story of his 
life with the content of his philosophy. This book can therefore serve as 
an extremely helpful introduction to his thought for all readers as well 
as a guide for the specialist on one aspect of Kant’s thought to the ways 
in which the different strands of his philosophy are interrelated. 

While Kuehn has the appropriately deep respect for Kant’s philosoph- 
ical genius, this does not lead to hagiography. For example, his conclud- 
ing pages on Kant’s demise are sober and to the point: “There is nothing 
extraordinary about Kant’s long-drawn-out decline. Many others have 
had to suffer through it, and there are no new lessons to be learned from 
Kant’s dying. Given the gradual process of decline, Kant did not prove 
that he knew how to die any better than anybody else” (p. 414). 

In short, this is an excellent book for all who are interested in the his- 
tory of modern philosophy and in the thought of the central figure of 
this period.—Brandon Look, University of Kentucky. 
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LEIBNIZ, G. W. and CLARKE, Samuel. Correspondence. Edited by Roger Ariew. 
Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 2000. xvi + 110 pp. Paper, 
$8.95—The correspondence between G. W. Leibniz and Samuel Clarke 
on the implications of Sir Isaac Newton’s physics to natural theology 
was the last battle that Leibniz fought with the Newtonians. That battle, 
not so famous as the one over the invention of calculus, ended abruptly 
with the death of Leibniz in November 1716; however, Clarke soon after 
translated the correspondence into English and published it in 1717. It 
became one of a relatively tiny number of Leibniz’s writings to be pub- 
lished before the nineteenth century. Thus, besides being a meaningful 
clash of the rationalist and empiricist traditions, the correspondence be- 
tween Leibniz and Clarke was one of the few primary sources that eigh- 
teenth-century philosophers had of the mature thought of one of Eu- 
rope’s most celebrated thinkers. Furthermore, it was relevant to the 
philosophy of that day. Immanuel Kant, for instance, used the corre- 
spondence to launch his own formulation of space and considered his 
theory a resolution of the controversy. 

This new edition by Roger Ariew is a simple, moderately edited ver- 
sion of Clarke’s original translation. Ariew changes the original by mod- 
ernizing and Americanizing the English and tweaking Clarke’s transla- 
tion of Leibniz from French. In places, Clarke’s original translation 
tends to oversimplify the subtle differences between relevant terms in 
Leibniz’s philosophy. For instance, Clarke translates percevoir and ap- 
percevoir both as “perceive” when the two terms are quite different for 
Leibniz (p. xiv). Unfortunately perhaps, Ariew chooses to translate ap- 
percevoir as “consciously perceive,” which is still too ambiguous. Nev- 
ertheless, most substantive changes in the original text are of this order, 
and Ariew notes where Clarke has amended Leibniz’s original French. 
Besides the main body of the correspondence, Ariew gives a very brief 
introduction to Leibniz, Clarke, and the controversy. Included also are 
the introduction and appendices that Clarke himself had added, of 
which the latter contains relevant passages from other writings by Leib- 
niz and Newton. Ariew’s introduction offers thoughts on the impor- 
tance of Samuel Clarke. He tends to agree with those who say that 
Clarke was simply Newton’s agent and that the connection between 
Newton and Leibniz is the important one with which to view the contro- 
versy (pp. x—xi). 

The main body of the correspondence consists of five letters by Leib- 
niz and five responses by Clarke concerning the consequences of New- 
ton’s physics to natural theology. The first letter by Leibniz, sent origi- 
nally to Caroline, princess of Wales, makes four points directed against 
the English empiricists, especially John Locke and Sir Isaac Newton. 
The four accusations that Leibniz levels against the empiricists, whom 
he claims have led to the decay of natural religion in England are: (1) 
some in England make human souls material and others make God cor- 
poreal; (2) Locke and his followers are uncertain whether the soul is not 
material and naturally perishable; (3) Isaac Newton makes space the or- 
gan of God with which to perceive things, thus making it false that all 
things depend on and are produced by God; and (4) Newton does not 
believe that God created the world with perpetual motion, therefore 
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making it necessary for God to provide miracles for supplying the needs 
of nature (p. 4). From these beginnings, a rich dialogue ensues. Clarke 
and Leibniz battle over such issues as whether space is absolute and 
real as Newton believes or merely relative and ideal as Leibniz believes, 
whether there are any two things perfectly alike in nature, and which 
physics best preserves God’s power, goodness, and freedom. At its 
worst, the correspondence degenerates into quibbling over the proper 
use of words like sensorium and into tediously endless charges of ques- 
tion begging. At its best, the dialogue very clearly demonstrates how is- 
sues like the uniformity of space, the reality of gravity, and the problems 
concerning force relate to issues of theology. 

Central to the correspondence is a debate over the meaning of the 
principle of sufficient reason. Leibniz held that the principle of suffi- 
cient reason entailed that God’s wisdom forbids him from choosing be- 
tween two courses of action which are indiscernible (pp. 7, 14-16, 22-5, 
36, 38-9, 50-3). Clarke, to the contrary, held that God’s very freedom 
and liberty depended upon his having the will to act for his own good 
reasons in situations that are otherwise indiscernible (pp. 11, 18-20, 29- 
30, 32, 66-8, 74). The question of space is central to this disagreement 
over whether the principle of sufficient reason forbids things indiscern- 
ible because Newtonian physics demanded both that space be uniform 
and that it be composed of atoms that were perfectly alike. 

Another major issue is whether God’s need to regulate force in the 
natural world is miraculous. Since Leibniz and Newton were both advo- 
cates of natural theology, the charge that a system required miracles 
was serious. Leibniz charged that Newton’s physics, because it denied a 
conservation of force, required God to perform miracles so that the nat- 
ural world could function. Clarke rejected Leibniz’s charge, although he 
admitted the need for God’s intervention to keep the forces from dimin- 
ishing to zero. He argued that God’s intervention in nature is not un- 

` usual and therefore not miraculous (pp. 18-14). In fact, Clarke claimed 
it was evidence of the free governance of God. Leibniz ridiculed this 
idea saying that it was evidence that if Newton was right, God was a 
lousy craftsman, is required to “revise himself,” and did not have perfect 
foreknowledge (p. 10). 

The correspondence between Leibniz and Clarke is important for sev- 
eral reasons. Here is a meaningful clash of rationalism and empiricism. 
Leibniz demands a reason for everything as a means for interpreting ex- 
perience; Clarke, that reasons arise first from experience. Many times 
over this theme plays out. Besides the clash of two major traditions, 
this particular battle had an important role in the philosophy of the next 
century, especially in the work of the influential Immanuel Kant. Look- 
ing forward to today’s physics, we have no clear answers about the na- 
ture of the universe, and so a return to the historical basis for today’s 
disagreements remains in order. Finally, for metaphysicians, it would 
be helpful to return to an age where arguments about the nature of the 
physical universe remained a question dependent on the fundamentals 
of ontology itself. It is ironic, in fact, that Clarke and Leibniz accused 
each other of advocating theories which lead to the godless path of ma- 
terialism (p. 1, 84). How did we go down a path where metaphysics 
ceased to matter? Understanding today’s puzzles may have a lot to do 
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with first understanding the fork in the road represented here by G. W. 
Leibniz and Samuel Clarke.—James S. Macdonald Jr., Washington, DC. 


LUKACHER, Ned. Time-Fetishes: The Secret History of Eternal Recurrence. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1998. xv + 176 pp. Cloth, $49.95, paper, 
$17.95—Lukacher claims that the theory of eternal recurrence is the se- 
cret alternative approach to time and man’s relation to it in western 
thought. Eternal recurrence has been buried in philosophy by the domi- 
nance of Christian thought and theology and its concomitant linear ap- 
proach to history. Lukacher seeks to resuscitate the pagan theory by 
tracing its path of development from the pre-Socratics Heraclitus and 
Anaximander through Nietzsche and into contemporary thought with 
Derrida. 

Lukacher believes that man’s understanding of time must always re- 
main aporetic. According to Lukacher, Plato recognized the aporetic 
nature of time, as both becoming and eternity. Aristotle represents the 
other option in Western thought by focusing on time in man’s experi- 
ence as opposed to the “true time of the absolute cosmos” (p. 4). Both 
of these options are examples of what Lukacher terms “time fetishes.” 
What he seems to mean by such an odd term is that given time as aporia 
any assertion of a definitive understanding of or relation to time can 
only be the turning of time into a fictitious object of worship. With this 
in mind Lukacher examines the writings of such diverse thinkers as 
Ovid, Plotinus, Shakespeare, Marquis de Sade, Kant, Hegel, Schelling, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Georg Trakl, Heidegger, Freud, and Derrida, 
unearthing their “secret views on time.” In examining ancient thought 
he also makes a point of looking at some of the significant pagan cults 
that theorized about eternal return such as Liber Pater and Norse my- 
thology. 

Time-Fetishes does not attempt to be a complete look at the history 
of speculation on eternal return. In fact, some of the thinkers he exam- 
ines are barely, if at all, interested in any such theory of cyclical time. 
One such example is Freud, whose psychoanalytic theory only “inad- 
vertently inscribes itself into the secret history of eternal recurrence” 
(p. 110). Lukacher is more concerned with trying to support a certain 
worldview than he is in providing scholarly analysis or philosophical re- 
flection. Lukacher suggests without sustained argument that Christian- 
ity and metaphysics must be dismissed as “ontotheological metafetish- 
ism.” Such thinking must be replaced by an ironic stance toward time 
and existence that avoids turning skepticism into a new metaphysics (a 
la Nietzsche in his estimation) through “[a] complex posture . .. which I 
have tried to sketch in terms of a very subtle fetishism that, for the time 
being, affirms both our castration and noncastration from true time” (p. 
116). What Lukacher is suggesting is that a Derridean worldview—he 
refers to twenty-seven of Derrida’s writings—and a playful but unde- 
cided approach to time is the best that we can accomplish. 
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The postmodern (although mostly Freudian) language of Lukacher is 
not surprising considering that Time-Fetishes is part of a series edited 
by Stanley Fish called Post-Contemporary Interventions. Yet when you 
get past such language it becomes obvious that Lukacher’s thesis is ex- 
tremely simple and pedestrian. Time-Fetishes may possibly be of inter- 
est to theorists of literary criticism but it is seriously lacking in philo- 
sophical substance.—Brian J. Fox, Washington, DC. 


MAYERFELD, Jamie. Suffering and Moral Responsibility. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999. xiii + 237 pp. Cloth, $45.00—Mayerfeld’s aim in 
this work is to defend “the claim that we are subject to a prima facie 
duty to relieve suffering” and to clarify “the content of that duty” (p. 9). 
In his analysis, Mayerfeld takes suffering in a psychological sense, that 
is, in the sense of how it feels to individuals. He denies the hedonistic 
utilitarian’s claim that only happiness and suffering are relevant to well- 
being or, for that matter, to morality. Nevertheless, Mayerfeld embraces 
a hedonistic conception of happiness and suffering, identifying these ex- 
periences with “overall states of feeling at a particular moment” (p. 14). 

Mayerfeld distinguishes his conception of happiness and suffering 
from alternative conceptions on which these experiences are under- 
stood solely in terms of desire-satisfaction and desire-frustration, plea- 
sure and pain, or the subjective opinions that agents might hold about 
their own happiness or suffering. Once properly identified, these over- 
all states of feeling are candidates for an assignment of cardinal mea- 
sures of intensity. According to the author, we assess the feelings of an- 
other individual by drawing together all available evidence, everything 
from that individual’s testimony to facts about her situation, where the 
latter “refers not only to external occurrences, but also a person’s physi- 
cal state, her genetic endowment and previous experience, as well as 
her beliefs, desires, memories, and associations, both conscious and un- 
conscious” (p. 56). To put these feelings on a cardinal ratio scale, May- 
erfeld opts for what he calls “the intuitive measure,” suggesting that 
“[t]hese estimates [of intensity] are directly produced by intuition, 
hence their name” (p. 61). 

The prima facie duty to prevent suffering of significant intensity and 
duration is derived from the fact that “[t]he prevention of suffering is an 
improvement, not just from the perspective of the individual whose suf- 
fering it is, but an improvement in the state of the world” (p. 87). As 
such, this duty is universal in scope, consequentialist in form, and maxi- 
mizing in its demands: it makes a claim on all moral agents to effect the 
maximum reduction in “the cumulative badness of suffering” (pp. 117- 
18). Here, cumulative badness is, in part, a function of intensity, dura- 
tion, and number (of victims)—what the author refers to as “the quan- 
tity of suffering” (p. 118). However, the cumulative badness of suffer- 
ing is not identical to its quantity. This is because “[mJoral weight is not 
distributed evenly across the happiness-suffering scale; it accumulates 
towards the bottom” (p. 185). Mayerfeld defends this claim by appeal to 
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the moral asymmetry of happiness and suffering and attributes the 
asymmetry “to the intrinsic moral properties of happiness and suffering” 
(p. 149). In so doing, he distinguishes his “intrinsic property view” from 
Derek Parfit’s “priority view” (p. 149). 

Mayerfeld recognizes that the duty to relieve suffering “does not al- 
ways serve as an immediate guide to practice, and therefore needs to be 
translated for human use” (p. 122). This translation leans heavily on 
commonsense moral inhibitions “against killing, inflicting pain or injury, 
lying, coercion, and the abandonment of close relatives, friends, clients, 
and patients” (p. 122). However, the badness of suffering can limit the 
force of these inhibitions just as it can call into question the weightiness 
of our “non-vital interests” in artistic and cultural accomplishment (p. 
195), deontological constraints represented by prohibitions on the use 
of violence and by rights of private property, commonsense reluctance 
to sacrifice our personal projects, and the interests of our relatives and 
fellow-citizens. Perhaps Mayerfeld’s most important claim is that on “a 
clear view of the prima facie duty to relieve suffering” we will come to 
see that these considerations are significantly less weighty than we pre- 
viously thought (p. 213). 

This book combines exacting, nuanced argumentation with a practi- 
cal purpose that sets it apart from much work in philosophical ethics. 
At its best, it sharply focuses our attention on the experiences of both 
fictional and nonfictional individuals, variously placed along a hedonis- 
tic continuum, to illustrate the moral meaning of happiness and suffer- 
ing. This is no mean task, especially given that “it is difficult for us, 
when not actually suffering, to recollect what suffering really is” (p. 
101). One might find it somewhat surprising, then, that the author is so 
quick to dismiss literature and the fine arts on the grounds that they 
make minimal contributions to the elimination of suffering. Mayerfeld 
himself appeals to the author of Ecclesiastes, Jane Austen, A. S. Byatt, 
Dostoyevsky, Arthur Koestler, Petrarch, Alexander Pope, and Shakes- 
peare, thus offering up something of a showcase of literary pieces that 
give readers insight into the nature of suffering and, so, situate them to 
work for its prevention. Thus, maybe even more than he recognizes, 
Mayerfeld can rest assured that he has fulfilled his hope of dispelling 
some of the “ignorance or confusion about the meaning and moral sig- 
nificance of suffering” (p. 224).—Terry L. Price, Jepson School of Lead- 
ership Studies, University of Richmond. 


PENELHUM, Terence. Themes in Hume: The Self, The Will, Religion. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2000. xix + 294 pp. Cloth, $55.00—Terence Penelhum 
is among the most distinguished of contemporary philosophical com- 
mentators on Hume. This welcome volume collects thirteen of his es- 
says, three previously unpublished, on Hume’s theory of the self, moral 
psychology, and philosophy of religion. It displays the intelligence and 
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sympathy, the historical astuteness and critical acumen, that have 
marked Penelhum’s writings on Hume for more than forty years. 

Penelhum’s Hume has a Socratic concern for self-knowledge but 
holds that such knowledge is to be had not by philosophical reasoning 
but through a naturalistic science of human nature. He is a quasi- 
Pyrrhonian skeptic intent on dethroning reason both in belief and in 
morals. Why quasi-Pyrrhonian? Unlike ancient Pyrrhonians, he rejects 
as impossible the suspension of natural beliefs such as that in a world of 
physical objects. He does not confuse psychology with philosophy, but 
maintains that philosophy of a rationalist sort must give way to—and his 
own skeptical philosophizing is complemented by—an empirical investi- 
gation of our central beliefs and modes of assessment. He is an empiri- 
cist, of course. This being “the least original part of his philosophy, and 
also the most dogmatic” (p. 17), however, Penelhum ignores it here. 

For Penelhum, Treatise I.iv.6 illustrates the distinctively Humean 
combination of antirationalism, quasi-Pyrrhonism, and naturalism: of- 
fering an associationist explanation of an individual’s false but inelim- 
inable belief in his own diachronic (mental) identity, he rejects the ratio- 
nalist fiction of an underlying unchanging self. Penelhum devotes five 
probing and perceptive essays to sustained examination of this Humean 
account. While Hume’s skeptical rejection of the common belief in di- 
achronic identity rests on a confusion, his explanation of belief in self- 
identity is not, as it is often argued to be, self-defeating. The common 
suggestion that Hume’s doctrines of the indirect passions and of sympa- 
thy introduce revisions and improvements in his account of personal 
identity cannot be correct. What reflection on his views about sympathy 
and the passions does highlight, however, is Hume’s failure, while expli- 
cating mental identity, to address the linked problem of individuation: 
he offers no naturalistic account of one’s recognition of one’s distinct- 
ness from others. What prompts Hume’s second thoughts in the “Ap- 
pendix” about his account of diachronic mental identity? His recogni- 
tion of difficulties in his underdeveloped doctrine of synchronic unity, 
difficulties that must “threaten his whole theory of mental activity” (p. 
119). 

In two critical essays on Hume’s moral psychology Penelhum empha- 
sizes Hume’s antirationalism, in particular his rejection of the rationalist 
model of an “independent real self” (p. 132). He seems to see this as the 
source of the many inadequacies he identifies in Hume’s moral psychol- 
ogy, inadequacies in his theory of the origin of choice in sentiment not 
reason, in his compatibilist treatment of human freedom, and in his ren- 
dering of the sense of duty as a product of our emotional natures and 
the institutions of social justice. Hume is concerned to accommodate 
our common moral experience but his efforts at accommodation fail, 
Penelhum argues, in substantial ways: in his rejection of “the reality of 
unexercised powers of choice” (p. 142), for example; or his assimilation 
of talents to virtues; or his treating the sense of duty as “a conscious 
substitute for more natural motives, . . . a product of self-hatred” (p. 
145). Here, more than elsewhere, I am inclined to demur. 

Three superb essays on Hume’s philosophy of religion show Penel- 
hum at his interpretive and critical best. As a quasi-Pyrrhonian Hume in- 
sists on the ineliminability of (naturalistically explicable) natural be- 
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liefs. In the earliest essay Penelhum takes Philo’s reversal in book 12 of 
the Dialogues to reveal Hume’s acknowledgment that minimal theism, a 
natural belief, psychologically survives the skeptic’s wholly successful 
challenge. Thus minimal, however, it provides no support for popular 
religion, no basis for practical inference, and so comports with Hume’s 
central secularist concerns. Revisiting the issue, Penelhum later argues 
that Philo, an “anaemic deist” (p. 207), neither expresses a natural belief 
nor speaks for Hume. Yet, in masking his neo-Hellenist form of skepti- 
cal fideism in the language, more palatable to Cleanthes, of its Evangeli- 
cal opposite, he does obliquely advance Hume’s secularizing aims. In 
the most recent essay Penelhum takes Hume to speak most plainly in 
the first Enquiry. In section 10, fastening on the issue of evidence for 
miracles, not their possibility, Hume sides with the Deists, not the Or- 
thodox, while not querying the assumption of intelligent design these 
opponents share; but in section 11 he attacks that common assumption, 
arguing that “natural religion” (p. 234) is devoid not only of practical 
content but also of any theoretical basis. Two quite stimulating compar- 
ative essays conclude the collection, one on Hume, Butler, and religion, 
the other comparing Hume with Pascal on human nature and faith.— 
John Bricke, University of Kansas. 


RESCHER, Nicholas. Nature and Understanding: The Metaphysics and 
Method of Science. Oxford: Clarendon, 2001. x + 186 pp. Cloth, 
$35.00—Rescher is one of the very few contemporary philosophers of- 
fering an all-encompassing system. Here, with Rescher’s famous clarity, 
we have an exposition of much of this unique system in the course of an 
investigation into how much hope we can have for a systematic scientif- 
ically informed understanding of nature. 

Rescher’s overarching methodological commitment is to make no 
philosophical use of entities, such as divine ideas, that we in principle 
can have no epistemic access to, and yet, paradoxically, central to the 
book is the discussion of the epistemic inexhaustibility of nature. How- 
ever, this paradox is merely apparent. For though evidently we are un- 
aware of the details of the aspects of nature we have no epistemic hold 
on, the fact that nature is in principle epistemically inexhaustible is 
something we can know. Our world is run on nonlinear laws that allow 
for enormous effects to come from fine details of initial conditions, so 
that the approximation and simplification necessitated by our cognitive 
limitations are not going to allow us the kind of understanding of the 
world we seek (p. 23). There is an inexhaustible depth of cognitive reg- 
imentation of reality: we can classify any given feature of reality under 
natural kinds that reveal ever new aspects of reality—we can look at a 
stone from the standpoint of chemistry, physics, science, architecture, 
et caetera, an “et caetera” that Rescher will insist has no limit (p. 25). 
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Moreover, the linguistic description of an object is never a complete 
characterization. Indeed, according to Rescher complete linguistic 
characterizability of an item would be a mark of its fictitiousness (p. 34) 
and the descriptive inexhaustibility of a concrete object is essential to 
our conception of its concrete reality (p. 31): one reason Sherlock 
Holmes is a fictional character is that all the truths there are about him 
are implied by a finite body of literary works written by Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Finally, there is the prospect of discovering ever new nomic lev- 
els of reality (p. 44). 

Rescher’s arguments sometimes move between two claims, the strong 
one that nature is cognitively inexhaustible and the weak that we have 
no reason to suppose it is not inexhaustible. This may disconcert a 
reader at first, but presumably the gap between the two claims could be 
bridged if the weak claim were strengthened to say that we could never 
know ourselves to have actually cognitively exhausted nature. For, as 
long as we did not know our knowledge of nature to be complete, ipso 
facto our knowledge of nature would be incomplete: to know all about a 
domain one must know there is nothing more to know about it. 

Yet even though nature is cognitively inexhaustible, we are impelled 
by the principle of sufficient reason (PSR) to seek a comprehensive syn- 
optic, though not detailed, understanding of nature. According to the 
PSR, every fact has an explanation. However, this leads Rescher to the 
problem that given an ultimate true theory that explained everything, 
that theory would itself need an explanation by the PSR. Since ex hy- 
pothesi the theory explains everything, it would thus have to explain it- 
self. Yet Rescher insists no fact explains itself (p. 81). The theistic solu- 
tion that the ultimate explanation is in terms of God’s free choice and 
free choices are self-explanatory does not satisfy Rescher, as God’s 
choices are not “arbitrary, irrational, and despotic” and hence they 
themselves require reasons (p. 84n. 11). Of course the theist could have 
responded that what is self-explanatory is that choice A is made freely 
Jor reason R, with the reasons inclining and not necessitating, but in- 
stead Rescher offers two different solutions to the puzzle. 

The first is that besides the traditional mode of explanation whereby 
particular facts are explained by being subsumed under general laws 
from which they can be derived in light of boundary conditions, one can 
also explain theories systemically, through how they coordinate into a 
coherent whole. Thus, “[w]e explain facts in terms of other facts and 
laws. We explain laws in terms of facts, laws, and systemic principles. 
And we explain systems self-referentially in terms of the laws they are 
able to systematize”; this may be circular, but is not viciously so (p. 89). 
.Of course we may note that once circular explanations are allowed, 
other solutions appear on the horizon: perhaps the theist could instead 
explain God’s free choice nonviciously circularly in terms of the attrac- 
tiveness of the reasons for the choice and the attractiveness of these 
reasons in terms of the free choice. 

Rescher’s second solution to the problem of global explanation is op- 
timalism: of metaphysical, though not logical, necessity, everything is 
for the best. Jt is metaphysically necessary that the best of all logically 
possible worlds be actualized, and this explains everything else. More- 
over, the principle of optimality is self-explanatory: it is for the best that 
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everything should be for the best (p. 156)! Pace Leibniz, one need not 
explain the universe in terms of entities, such as God: nonentities such 
as principles are also explanatory (p. 178). Moreover, Rescher prefers 
optimalism’s explanation of nature, because the theological one ex- 
plains obscurum per obscurior (p. 174). If the existence of God is to be 
brought in, it is as a consequence of the principle of optimality: Rescher 
(p. 178 n. 27) cites the argument of A. C. Ewing that it is better that God 
exist, and hence God exists. 

One worries, however, whether the principle of optimality is not in 
fact more ontologically obscure than the theistic explanation. For the 
principle of optimality is supposed to be explanatorily prior to the exist- 
ence of anything else, and hence its principlehood cannot be grounded 
in anything existing: but on Parmenidean grounds one may find quite ob- 
scure the notion of a fact not grounded in any existent entity. 

With his invariable lucidity, Rescher also discusses the systematicity 
and order of nature, realism, conceptual idealism, and the Darwinian 
reasons why a universe in which beings with discursive intellects can 
evolve would be intelligible to such beings. We have here a brief but 
fairly thorough introduction to the thought of one of our time’s few sys- 
tematic original thinkers.—Alexander R. Pruss, Georgetown University. 


SACKS, Mark. Objectivity and Insight. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2001. 346 pp. Cloth, $55.00—In Objectivity and Insight Mark Sacks an- 
alyzes the approaches of modern epistemology to the nature and scope 
of objectivity (covering works in both the analytic and continental tradi- 
tion), and proposes his own conception of objectivity. In question is our 
ability to acquire objective knowledge, without it being indexed to first- 
person experience or relative to contingent factors. Different episte- 
mologies (and concomitant theories of mind) have addressed this issue 
differently, and Sacks outlines their positive and negative aspects, divid- 
ing the field into two camps, one leading to what he calls subject-driven 
skepticism, arising from the Cartesian gap (part 1), and the other lead- 
ing to world-driven skepticism, potentially leading to relativism (part 2). 
In part 3, Sacks proposes a conception of objectivity he contends is im- 
pervious to both types of skepticism. Sacks’s revised notion of objectiv- 
ity, (and his view of two levels of analysis) are exciting and hold prom- 
ise. The breadth and depth of his analysis of modern epistemology 
together with the thoroughness of his argumentation for his analysis 
seem to insure his success. 

In part 1 Sacks covers Descartes, Hume, Locke, Kant, James, and 
Bergson, reducing their arguments to premises concerning psychologi- 
cal atomism and the notion of the mind as a blank slate. The resulting 
skepticism is subject-driven, concerning our ability to make an infer- 
ence to reality. In part 2, Sacks describes epistemologies (Hegel, Wit- 
tgenstein, among others) that begin with a naturalistic conception of a 
subject which interacts unproblematically with the world and shows 
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that such theories suffer from a different type of worry, world-driven 
skepticism. An attempt to ground knowledge on the rationality of the 
individual (or of the practices in which the individual is embedded) 
challenges the universality of our beliefs, the inference to universality. 
However, as we see in part 3, the right transcendental argument allows 
us to derive, from the most rudimentary of experiences, the desired uni- 
versality in the form of an unchanging background matrix. Finally, 
Sacks argues that the solution (a postmetaphysical, nonidealist solu- 
tion) lies in preserving Kant’s central insight that we cannot reach objec- 
tivity by knowing things in themselves, while avoiding Kant’s transcen- 
dental psychology and ontological commitments. The problem is that 
both subject and world-driven skeptics employ a standard notion of ob- 
jectivity that is inadequate, in part because it conflates two searches, the 
search for objectivity (or universality) and the search for things in them- 
selves (an attempt to ground reality in an ontological base). According 
to Sacks, the solution to both forms of skepticism is to distinguish be- 
tween two levels of analysis, prereflective versus critical, each of which 
is necessary, but is also governed by its own form of objectivity. At the 
prereflective, uncritical level we experience the world as existing inde- 
pendently of us (embodying a distinct subject-object gap) and we try to 
know it by moving behind the appearances, evaluating our knowledge 
using the standard concept of objectivity. In contrast, within the critical 
level, objectivity arises from the fact that our normative practices, 
which arise out of our experience in the world, are judged against and 
will ultimately become universal.—Patti Nogales, Goleta, California. 


SOLOMON, Robert C. The Joy of Philosophy: Thinking Thin versus the Pas- 
sionate Life. New York: Oxford University Press, 1999. xiii + 269 pp. 
Cloth, $29.95—This is a collection of eight essays plus one short “after- 
thought,” all but one of which (chapter five) have been previously pub- 
lished in the 1990s. The theme running throughout is a plea for a less 
professional, less exclusive, less technical, less abstract approach to 
philosophy than the commonly labelled “analytic” approach. Solomon’s 
complaint against analytic philosophy is that when it does not outright 
ignore the philosophical problems that concern the day-to-day lives of 
regular people, it turns them into abstract “brain-teasers” void of any 
real-life context. Philosophy then becomes an opportunity for an elite 
group to show off how smart they are (as judged by the criteria of this 
peculiar game at least). Analytic philosophers tend to abstract away all 
the rich detail of the real life contexts in which most of our impulses to 
philosophize arise. What is thus gained by eliminating supposedly extra- 
neous details, so as to arrive at the essential—and timeless?—“thin” 
conceptions of such things as reason, justice, personal identity, and a 
meaningful life, is offset by the inability of people to apply the results to 
what is significant in their own lives. Small wonder then if most North 
Americans think philosophy is useless and irrelevant. Solomon warns, 
“Mt is only a matter of time before more parents, taxpayers, readers, 
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and administrators start to ask, Why should we pay for this? Is this what 
our kids should be learning? Is this philosophy?” (p. 228). 

The joy of philosophy—as it should be—is “the thrill of seeing how all 
sorts of ideas fit together” (p. 5). This is a joy that should be accessible 
to and encouraged in people from all walks of life. Unfortunately, pro- 
fessional philosophers (“postmodernists” too) often prefer to create and 
preoccupy themselves with highly abstract problems that are often un- 
intelligible (or uninteresting) to nonprofessionals. This is what So- 
lomon means by “thin” philosophy. The image of the good life promoted 
by this “thin” approach emphasizes cool-headed objectivity and reflec- 
tive detachment from the emotional and passionate pursuit of social jus- 
tice, personal fulfillment, and other worldly projects. By contrast, So- 
lomon argues for a “thick” conception of the good life in which passion 
and the emotions are not only compatible with, but also inseparable 
from, a rational life. 

This “thick” image of the good life is sketched out in chapters titled: 
“The Passionate Life,” “The Politics of Emotion,” “Rationality and Its Vi- 
cissitudes,” “Justice, Sympathy, Vengeance,” “The Tragic Sense of Life,” 
“Thinking Death in the Face,” “Recovering Personal Identity,” and “De- 
ception, Self, and Self-Deception in Philosophy.” The final “after- 
thought” is titled “Has ‘Analytic Philosophy’ Ruined Philosophy?” 
Solomon’s answer is, no, not analytic philosophy per se, but the “tribal” 
influence of too many well-placed analytic philosophers has not helped 
in making philosophy more widely popular. 

Despite its laudable goal and clear exposition of the problem, it is not 
clear that this book will prove a success. Part of the problem is that its 
intended audience is unclear. The title and introduction suggest that the 
chapters to follow are intended to fill the gap in accessible philosophy 
which its author laments. However, what then follows, for the most 
part, reads like the standard professional prose found in most academic 
philosophy journals. Some chapters might attract a more popular audi- 
ence (for example, chapter 5, “The Tragic Sense of Life” and chapter 6, 
“Thinking Death in the Face”), but they contain little in the way of inter- 
esting or novel “philosophical” insight. Solomon does argue convinc- 
ingly that philosophers should not rationalize away the gravity of death 
by arguing, à la Epicurus, that death is not an experience for us and so 
should not be feared. Nor should we narrow our understanding of death 
to a purely individual affair. Such a self-centered conception of death 
Solomon calls “morbid solipsism.” While admitting that death happens 
to individuals, morbid solipsism fails to recognize that “we are first and 
foremost, phenomenologically and ontologically as well as biologically, 
social animals. One’s own death is always, except in the most lonely of 
cases, a disruption (one hopes not too minor) of a network of relation- 
ships” (p. 172). 

More successful are chapters 2, “The Politics of Emotion,” 7, “Recov- 
ering Personal Identity,” and 8, “Deception, Self, and Self-Deception in 
Philosophy.” Here Solomon has some interesting things to say about the 
irreducibly social nature of emotion, self-identity, and the importance of 
telling untruths (to others and ourselves) as we co-create the narratives 
that help define who we are (or think that we are). 
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There are frequent typos and other glitches. An error in the number- 
ing of the introduction’s endnotes (the proper endnote for number ten is 
missing) makes it frustratingly difficult to make sense of the notes for 
that section. Some references have no publication information or in- 
complete publication dates. The proofreading stage would appear to 
have been done rather hastily—Andrew Reynolds, University College 
of Cape Breton. 


VELASQUEZ, Eduardo A., editor. Nature, Woman, and the Art of Politics. 
Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 2000. xviii + 381 pp. n. p. 
—Nature, Woman, and the Art of Politics ambitiously undertakes an 
examination of the role of women in political life as perceived in the his- 
tory of philosophic thought broadly construed. Having accepted the ba- 
sic tenets of liberalism, most human beings believe that they are free. 
However, as Velásquez notes in his introductory remarks, although we 
believe ourselves to be entirely free, we impose limits on ourselves by 
making choices that we hope will be conducive to our good. Indeed, po- 
litical life necessitates such limits if only to ensure our own safety 
against the wills of others. Velásquez argues that to understand the 
good, to understand the limits we justly impose, is to understand nature 
or more concretely, human nature. The history of political philosophy 
might be understood as various attempts of determining the limits that 
nature places on us. 

This question, however, is muddied, Velásquez remarks, when one 
notes that there is no one who is merely a human being, but in the very 
least, we are either male or female. Recent commentaries suggest that 
the history of political thought has been one-sided, focusing not on hu- 
man nature per se, but rather, on that of men. To the extent that philos- 
ophy has examined the nature of women and their role in political life it 
has justified their subjection to men. As such, some modern scholars 
would argue that previous philosophers have nothing of relevance to 
say about the nature of women and their place in the political commu- 
nity. 

Agreeing that a proper examination of human nature requires an ex- 
amination of both male and female natures, the authors compiled by 
Velasquez seek to reexamine the various portraits of women drawn in 
political thought. However, ultimately they disagree that philosophers 
have not taken this question seriously, but rather discover in these writ- 
ings women whose natures are quite capable of political thought and ac- 
tion and as such should share, although not always in the same manner 
as men, in the political life of their communities. Through close textual 
readings, moving from Genesis and ancient philosophy to the modern 
author Toni Morrison, these essays discover serious answers to ques- 
tions we thought we were only newly asking. 

Four broad themes are drawn out in this text. Three of the papers, on 
the story of Medea, Rousseau’s Emile, and Emily Dickinson, suggest 
that these thinkers present visions of women not as natural per se, but 
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as society has shaped them. There is thus the indication that the actual 
nature of women is quite different and the manner in which women are 
treated in these societies may not be the most just. A second theme ex- 
amines the relationship of men to women and particularly, whether 
friendship between the sexes is indeed possible. Through an examina- 
tion of Plutarch, Nietzsche, and Jane Austen it is suggested that each of 
these thinkers believed that friendship of the highest type is possible for 
men and women. Thus, it is suggested that the natures of the two sexes 
are not radically different and while if not fundamentally the same, at 
least complementary to the other. As such, one might conclude each 
has a role to play in political life. Third, the just role of women in politi- 
cal life is considered in the thought of Aristotle, Livy, Machiavelli, 
Locke, Smith, Austen, Mill, and Hegel. In each of these accounts, it is 
discerned that women as well as men are capable of acting with regard 
to the political community. The political virtues cannot be assigned 
solely to the male half of the species, but are rather human virtues that 
adhere in all human beings. Finally, and perhaps most surprisingly, in 
Genesis and book 5 of Plato’s Republic women are examined as philoso- 
phers or, more particularly, as philosophy. Insofar as philosophy is the 
necessary basis for political life, women become the foundation of polit- 
ical life. 

While some of the essays do not speak specifically to the nature of 
women, each provides a close and thoughtful examination of important 
texts. The arguments made are persuasive and demonstrate that the 
“dead white male” was perhaps not the patriarch we may have be- 
lieved.—Sara MacDonald, Saint Thomas University. 


WILLIAMS, Linda L. Nietzsche’s Mirror: The World as Will to Power. Lanham: 
Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 2000. xiv + 149 pp. Cloth, $65.00, 
paper, $22.95—Linda Williams has written a solid and comprehensive 
introduction to Nietzsche’s concept of will to power. She covers all of 
the fundamental questions and issues that interpreters of Nietzsche 
must face along with reviewing the strongest interpretative positions 
and suggesting her own approach. 

In the first chapter Williams makes clear that she will follow the de- 
velopment of the concept of will to power through the whole of Niet- 
zsche’s writings. This development, however, is not linear but divided 
into two strands: first, as willing and will; second, relating power to 
modes of being. The different strands relate Nietzsche’s change from 
speaking of machigefiihl in his early writing to wille zur macht in his 
later. 

The second chapter examines the places that will to power is dis- 
cussed within Nietzsche’s published works. There, Williams maintains 
that Nietzsche holds will to power to simply be an empirical fact of striv- 
ing for superiority, a fact that better explains organic nature than does 
Darwinian and mechanistic self-preservation. Williams also believes 
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that will to power is pluralistic—it can be negative or positive—and so 
could be justifiably called “wills” to power. She notes that some com- 
mentators interpret will to power as a metaphysical principle applicable 
to inorganic as well as organic nature. Yet only two passages in Niet- 
zsche’s published works could support such a view and Williams argues 
that they can be plausibly read as an indication of only how Nietzsche 
himself explains the world and not how everyone should. 

The third chapter deals with the will to power as it appears in Niet- 
zsche’s Nachlass. If one focuses simply on Nietzsche’s notebooks then 
one will end up with a completely different view of key Nietzschean 
ideas than if one sticks to those writings he cleared for publication. 
Bernd Magnus had already examined this difficulty as regards Niet- 
zsche’s concept of eternal return and Williams follows his lead as re- 
gards will to power. She lists three common approaches for relating the 
Nachlass to the published works. First there are the “lumpers” who 
take both sets of writings together without bothering to differentiate 
them. Then there are the “splitters” which come in two varieties. Split- 
ters either emphasize the Nachlass while ignoring the published work or 
they emphasize only the published work and downplay the Nachlass. 
Heidegger is the most famous splitter who ignores the published mate- 
rial believing that the Nachlass, since written only for Nietzsche’s pe- 
rusal, more accurately reflects his true philosophy. Although this ap- 
proach makes it possible for Heidegger to dub Nietzsche the “last 
metaphysician,” there are obvious interpretive difficulties in ignoring his 
published work as evidenced by the very different ways in which Niet- 
zsche treats concepts depending on where they appear. Williams points 
to Richard Schacht as a lumper who does not hesitate in treating the 
published and unpublished material equally without pausing to consider 
why Nietzsche would not publish certain notes unless he himself viewed 
them differently from that which he did publish. Williams reports that 
most current Nietzsche scholarship does not fall into either of these 
mistaken modes of interpretation but rather follows a careful and nu- 
anced approach that deals with each note individually. The most fruitful 
approach is one that takes into account the different way Nietzsche 
treats an issue in his published and unpublished writings along with ex- 
amining the context in which they appear. So where does this leave 
readers of Nietzsche regarding the proper interpretation of will to 
power? 

In formulating her own interpretation Williams first takes us through 
an examination of Nietzsche’s views regarding truth. Nietzsche is a fa- 
mous denier of the objective possibility of truth. Since truth is depen- 
dent on language it is always already a distortion albeit a necessary one 
for man’s survival. Yet Nietzsche does not exactly dismiss “truth” so 
much as he argues that every person has “truths,” and that they are alla 
matter of perspective. The key, to Nietzsche, is that we hold truths 
which will make us healthier and allow for the development of creative 
geniuses. In fact, this natural “will to truth” is only a psychological man- 
ifestation of our primal will to power. Through nimble argumentation 
Williams expands Nietzsche’s seeming admission that the truths he es- 
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pouses are only his truths into a general interpretation of Nietzsche's 
philosophy as telling the reader about Nietzsche himself rather than 
about man in general. 

Williams describes this method of Nietzsche's as “mirror writing.” By 
this phrase she suggests that Nietzsche writes in such a way that the 
reader will be forced to problematize his own beliefs by seeing himself 
in the “mirror” that Nietzsche holds before us. Williams then expands 
her interpretation to include other key Nietzschean ideas, especially 
eternal return. She then ends the book with a plea to give Nietzsche’s 
notion of will to power a chance and she remains true to her interpreta- 
tion by looking into Nietzsche’s “mirror” and detailing to us what it per- 
sonally reveals about her. 

Williams does an excellent job of summarizing and critiquing the 
three most common interpretations of will to power as a metaphysical, 
ontological, or cosmological concept, and the book is certainly valuable 
in that regard. Williams has provided an excellent analytical summary 
of the numerous occurrences of will to power in Nietzsche’s writings. 
The book shall be of much use for students and scholars alike, espe- 
cially due to her technique of always providing Nietzsche’s original Ger- 
man immediately after a translated quote. Her own view regarding Niet- 
zsche’s “mirror,” however, could be questioned. For instance, she ac- 
knowledges that there is no guarantee that humanity would not suffer 
from “wannabe Ubermenschen’ if life were to be interpreted as will to 
power. Yet she suggests that since “we have experienced life through 
the interpretive lenses of Christianity and of science . . . [w]hy not try in- 
terpreting the world as will to power?” (p. 131). Although she follows 
Nietzsche’s example by meekly suggesting this only as one possible in- 
terpretation, it is difficult for anyone who reflects on the history of the 
past century to be swayed by her “why not?” Some would say that we 
have already been impacted far too adversely by those who interpret the 
world as will to power.—Brian J. Fox, Washington, DC. 


YOLTON, John W. Realism and Appearances: An Essay in Ontology. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. xiii + 157 pp. Cloth, $54.95; pa- 
per $19.95—This book addresses the relation between appearance and 
reality, an essay in ontology. Of course, this means primarily within 
modem philosophy, for example, Locke, Berkley, and Hume. If the 
reader is looking for an analysis of “ideas,” and how these relate to ob- 
jects of perception in empiricism, and even to relationalism in modern 
thought, this is an excellent and accurate account. 

Yolton’s discussion begins with a theme quote from F. H. Bradley: 
“Appearances Exist.” And what exists must belong to reality. Yet, for 
centuries after, we still puzzle about how the mental can relate to the 
physical. Both the empiricists and the relationalists intended to achieve 
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certainty, if not finality, in philosophical thought, but are such easily-ac- 
cessible-to-all entities as ideas and sensory perceptions going to provide 
this? 

However, as Hume pointed out in their time, certainty is ultimately il- 
lusive if we depend on sensory perception. If we begin with perception 
and ideas, as evident as they seem to us all, we cannot perceive their 
source directly and so also always have a puzzle over how the mental re- 
lates to the physical. 

However: “Can we have a realism of experience?” is the question Yol- 
ton addresses again (p. xii). Hume tried to solve the questions and un- 
certainties he raised by asserting: “appearances are the objects them- 
selves” (p. 3). This shift, from the language of ontology to the epistemic 
language of being known, is of fundamental importance for understand- 
ing modern philosophy. Yet they still did not know how physical pro- 
cesses caused ideas. 

Yolton studies “causing and signifying” (chapter 2). Yet when seeking 
objectivity, he concludes (chapter 3) that the person is both actor and 
perceiver. There goes all hope for neutrality in our perceptions and the 
ideas we form from them. He takes up Locke’s attempt to overcome the 
separation of ontology from perception by making idea-signs the imme- 
diate object of knowledge. This closes the gap by fiat, but always leaves 
the perceiver still worried about “things in themselves” (chapter 4). 

Berkley, of course, (chapter 5) wanted to make notion and ideas in- 
nate in us all (including an idea of God) as a way to achieve universalism 
in our perceptual knowledge, but Locke of course rejected this solution. 
Berkley had overcome the epistemic problem by turning ideas into 
things. He gave them an epistemic existence in the mind. 

Hume is often thought of as the skeptic in the modern era’s attempt to 
provide finality in perception. The relationship between objects and our 
perceptions is innate and unavoidable (chapter 6). Hume’s ontology 
(chapter 7) attempted to overcome his own tendency to skepticism 
about causation and universality by claiming that “external objects be- 
long to both worlds, to the intellectual world when they discover them- 
selves to our senses, to the natural world in their independent exist- 
ence” (p. 113). Yet his ultimate skepticism remained, that is: “to explain 
the ultimate causes of our mental action is impossible.” However, there 
is a direct and total opposition betwixt our reason and our “senses” (p. 
131). 

Yolton’s own conclusion, as we might suspect, moves away from a 
form of ontological talk about the being of objects in the mind, to the 
epistemic notion of the “being of being known” (p. 134-5). Appearances 
are real enough. Ideas as the content of awareness are the objects we 
know. However, Yolton does not believe that this “realism of appear- 
ances” needs to require that appearances are of another world. The re- 
alism and the finality of the natural world are preserved for all modern 
philosophers. Yet the question remains: Is there any way that our hu- 
man knowledge can lead us to transcendence of nature, as many con- 
temporary astrotheoretical physicists more recently seem intent upon 
doing?—Frederick Sontag, Pomona College. 
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YOUNG, Iris Marion. Inclusion and Democracy. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2001. x + 304 pp. Cloth, $29.95—The thesis of this book is 
that “democratic political movements and designers of democratic pro- 
cesses [should] promote greater inclusion in decision-making processes 
as a means of promoting more just outcomes” (p. 17). Young offers an 
instrumental defense of democracy, arguing that democracy is the most 
effective way to promote social justice. To understand her argument, it 
is necessary to understand what she means by both “social justice” and 
“democracy,” and how she understands their connection. 

Young interprets “social justice” in terms of two general values, self- 
development and self-determination. A society promotes self-develop- 
ment when it provides “conditions for all persons to learn and use satis- 
fying and expansive skills in socially recognized settings, and enables 
them to play and communicate with others or express their feelings and 
perspectives on social life where others can listen. Self-development... 
entails meetings people’s needs for food, shelter, health care, and so on” 
(pp. 31-2). Self-determination “consists in being able to participate in 
determining one’s actions and the condition of one’s actions” (p. 32). 
Young states that this interpretation of social justice is “fairly uncontro- 
versial” (p. 31). However, readers of her earlier book, Justice and the 
Politics of Difference (Princeton University Press, 1990), might find that 
claim somewhat suspect as that work was, in effect, a book length de- 
fense of a similar interpretation of justice. 

By “democracy,” Young means an inclusive, deliberative democracy, 
which she contrasts with the “aggregative” model of democracy that has 
dominated democratic theory until recently (pp. 18-25). While the lat- 
ter model emphasizes the pooling of preferences through voting as the 
primary political act, deliberative democracy emphasizes discussion, 
reasoning, and persuasion, and is informed by the normative ideals of 
“inclusion,” “political equality,” “reasonableness,” and “publicity” (pp. 
57-77). Young uses these ideals to develop her own conception of delib- 
erative democracy, which she contrasts with those of other theorists, ar- 
guing against Habermas, that deliberative democracy should not privi- 
lege argument (but should instead allow for such forms of political 
communication as greeting, rhetoric, and narrative); against Michael 
Walzer and David Miller, that deliberative democracy should not privi- 
lege ideas of the common good and social unity (but should instead en- 
courage a diversity of perspectives); against Benjamin Barbar and 
James Fishkin, that deliberative democracy should not privilege face-to- 
face discussion (but should instead encourage representation), and 
against Will Sanders that deliberative democracy does not require a high 
degree of decorum and civility (but instead can tolerate disruptive and 
disorderly speech). 

Young argues that the connections between democracy and justice 
are both logical and practical. Logically, in complex and interdependent 
societies, self-determination, by definition, requires democratic partici- 
pation. More controversially, Young asserts that in democratic societies 
with serious injustices, “impediments to the ability of democracies to 
enact more just policies are best addressed by deepening democracy” 
(p. 35) so as to make it more deliberative and more inclusive. To 
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support this view, Young argues that social difference is a resource that 
can promote rather than inhibit just decision-making. This is the case 
because, to achieve social justice, people must develop an “objective un- 
derstanding of [their] society” and this can be done only by “pooling the 
situated knowledges of all social positions” (p. 117). 

Democracy will promote social justice, however, only if it is properly 
designed. Young argues that this design requires deliberative democra- 
cies in modern societies to adopt a representative structure and to de- 
velop an active and influential public sphere. Moreover, they must 
adopt a federative structure in which decisions are made at the level 
that allows all and only those affected by them a chance to participate, 
and. Ultimately, a federative structure of overlapping jurisdictions 
needs to be adopted on a global scale. 

In making these arguments, Young touches on a number of interesting 
topics: she criticizes the politics of difference for adopting a substantive 
theory of social identity and proposes an alternative relational theory of 
identity; she develops a theory of political representation; she usefully 
analyses the concept of “civil society”; she argues against both residen- 
tial segregation and the ideal of assimilation; and she defends a cosmo- 
politan theory of justice (which nevertheless recognizes the importance 
of local self-determination) against various forms of nationalism. As 
might be imagined in such a wide-ranging book, the argument often gets 
quite thin. For example, Young often adopts important ideas from oth- 
ers without fully developing their supporting arguments; some of the ar- 
guments she does develop, such as the argument for the epistemic value 
of diversity, are weak; and a number of her practical proposals 
(particularly concerning the institutions of global government) seem to 
be poorly thought out. Nevertheless, this is a stimulating book, well 
worth a careful reading.—Roger Paden, George Mason University. 
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Sanctity and Silence: The Religious Significance of Maimonides’ 
Negative Theology, KENNETH SEESKIN 


Maimonides’s negative theology has generated controversy ever since it 
was advanced in the Guide of the Perplexed. Unlike Aquinas, Maimonides 
does not allow predication by analogy or anything else that compromises the 
radical separation between God and creatures. The standard objection to 
Maimonides is that his view is so extreme that it undermines important fea- 
tures of religious life, most pointedly the institution of prayer. The author ar- 
gues that Maimonides was well aware of the problems caused by negative 
theology and provides us with ingenious ways to handle them. Overall the ar- 
ticle attempts to show that for Maimonides, religious language is not referen- 
tial but heuristic: rather than depict the structure of an underlying reality, its 
function is to prepare the mind for a particular kind of reflection. 


“Silence Is Praise to You”: Maimonides on Negative Theology, 
Looseness of Expression, and Religious Experience, DIANA 
LOBEL 


Guide I: 68 presents two challenges to Maimonides’s negative theology. 
In I: 50-60 Maimonides insists that we cannot ascribe positive attributes to 
God; however, in I: 68, he affirms that God is intellect. Second, I: 56 and M: 
20 assert that divine and human knowledge have nothing in common; “knowl- 
edge” is a purely equivocal term. However, I: 68 emphasizes that both divine 
and human knowledge exhibit a unity between subject, object, and the act of 
intellection. Guide I: 53 and I: 58 offer a resolution to the first contradiction: 
intellect can be seen as an attribute of action. Guide I: 57 offers a resolution 
to the second problem: Maimonides describes a similarity between God’s 
knowledge and ours through “looseness of expression,” which directs the 
mind toward a mystery it cannot fully grasp. Looseness of expression, at- 
tributes of action, and the way of negation ensure that the being we worship 
is truly God, and make room for genuine religious experience. 
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Maimonides on Divine Knowledge—Moses of Narbonne’s Averroist 
Reading, CHARLES H. MANEKIN 


In various writings Maimonides claims that God’s knowledge encom- 
passes sublunar things, including human affairs, that we are incapable of un- 
derstanding the nature of this knowledge, and that the term “knowing” is 
equivocal when said of God and of humans. In the fourteenth century these 
claims were given widely divergent interpretations. According to Levi ben 
Gershom (Gersonides, 1288-1344), Maimonides was compelled by religious 
considerations to maintain that God knows sublunar particulars in all their 
particularity, and to adopt a position that was diametrically opposed to the 
Aristotelian one. By contrast, Moses of Narbonne (Narboni, d. 1362) found 
Maimonides’s views on divine knowledge to be identical with those of the 
“ancient philosophers,” that is to say, the Peripatetics, as presented by Aver- 
roes. Whether ultimately convincing or not, Narboni’s Averroist interpreta- 
tion forces the reader to admit that Maimonides shares a great deal more in 
common with Averroes on this topic than is often thought. By examining 
briefly the view of Maimonides and Averroes on these matters the author 
hopes to make Narboni’s interpretation appear less far-fetched. 


Matter, Metaphor, and Privative Pointing: Maimonides on the 
Complexity of Human Being, SARAH PESSIN 


This study shows how, in its overall ability to shed light on the vexing 
complexity of human being, Maimonides’s discourse on matter—treated via 
metaphors or seen as itself a metaphor—emerges as a venerable guide, point- 
ing the careful reader to the most important truths about perfected humanity 
within the Guide of the Perplexed. After examining and harmonizing Mai- 
monides’s dual metaphors of matter (matter as the married harlot and as the 
woman of valor) in this way, the author shows how metaphor as a literary 
form is itself an illustration of matter’s positive role in the life of the soul. 
Following upon this consideration of the importance of metaphorical dis- 
course, the article ends by briefly suggesting how the metaphysics of matter 
may itself quite generally be characterized as a kind of metaphor. 


The Development of Maimonides’ Moral Psychology, DANIEL H. 
FRANK 


Maimonides’s moral psychology undergoes development, which this es- 
say attempts to detail. In the early Skemonah Peragim (Eight Chapters) 
Maimonides charts out a seemingly anti-Aristotelian view that underscores 
the specificity of each part of the human soul and the utter distinctiveness of 
the human species. Human beings share nothing with nonhuman animals, 
prima facie not even the most “animalistic” features. Over time, however, a 
change in Maimonides’s position is to be noted. In his philosophical mag- 
num opus, the Guide of the Perplexed, Maimonides adopts a more Aristote- 
lian position, understanding human beings as sharing with nonhuman ani- 
mals certain subrational faculties, but differing from them in their 
ratiocinative capacities. As in Aristotle, human beings turn out to be essen- 
tially rational animals. 
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Ideals, Simplicity, and Ethics: The Maimonidean Approach, 
OLIVER LEAMAN 


There has been a long controversy about the opinions of Aristotle and 
Maimonides on the best way of life for human beings. They often seem to 
emphasize a life based on intellectual pursuits as the highest form of exist- 
ence and to deprecate more social but less rationally demanding forms of ex- 
istence. This is particularly problematic for Maimonides, for it would imply 
that the life of a pious person is of little value unless it is combined with intel- 
lectual excellence. It is argued that this is not the view of Maimonides, and 
that he has enough resources in his system to show how a whole gamut of hu- 
man activities and the lifestyles which go along with them are worthy of re- 
spect. 


Is Maimonides’ Ideal Person Austerely Rationalist? MENACHEM 
KELLNER 


Maimonides is regularly thought to have seen the ideal human as noth- 
ing more than a rational animal. In this essay the author shows that this pic- 
ture of Maimonides is insufficiently nuanced and reflects a notion of intellec- 
tualism thinner and more pallid than that actually held by him. First the 
author adduces evidence for the standard view from Maimonides’s positions 
on perfected and imperfected human beings, and from his discussions of im- 
mortality, morality, providence, prophecy, and the distinction between hu- 
mans and animals. Maimonides’s universalism and his messianic vision are 
also shown to reflect his intellectualism. In the second half of the essay the 
author argues that Maimonides holds that knowledge is transformative. 
Through an analysis of his discussions of human perfection, prophecy, and 
love of God, it is shown that learning carried out properly transforms the 
learner into a new kind of person. 


Aristotle and Maimonides: The Ethics of Perfection and the 

Perfection of Ethics, JONATHAN JACOBS 

Maimonides uses Aristotelian philosophical idiom to articulate his 
moral philosophy, but there are fundamental differences between his and Ar- 
istotle’s conceptions of moral psychology and the nature of the moral agent. 
The Maimonidean conception of volition and its role in repentance and ethi- 
cal self-correction are quite un-Aristotelian. The relation between this capac- 
ity to alter one’s character and the accessibility of ethical requirements given 
in the Law is explored. This relation helps explain why for Maimonides prac- 
tical wisdom is not recognized as a virtue, and why ethical perfection (a re- 
quirement for human perfection) is achievable even by those long-estab- 
lished in ethically unsound dispositions. The power of will to “restore the 
soul” (by following the prescriptions of the Law) when character is disor- 
dered is a significant departure from Aristotelian philosophical anthropology. 
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Animals as Moral Patients in Maimonides’ Teachings, HANNAH 

KASHER 

Maimonides’s attitude to animals in his ethical teachings is not the same 
in all his works. His cosmological outlook changed over the years, as shown 
in the justification he gives for the existence of animals. In a youthful work 
he presents a teleological, anthropocentric viewpoint, according to which an- 
imals are merely a means to an end and were created solely to serve man. 
However, in the Guide of the Perplexed, written in his old age, he argues that 
every creature was created for its own sake since existence is good in itself. 
Another difference is the expansion of his rationalistic approach to the pre- 
cepts of the Torah. Only in his late works does he argue that every divine 
command can be explained. As a consequence, one finds in the Guide of the 
Perplexed ethical explanations of precepts concerning animals as well as the 
argument that there is sometimes no difference between the suffering of ani- 
mals and human beings. In his earlier works, however, he had stated that 
such precepts were entirely arbitrary. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 99, No. 7, July 2002 


What Vague Objects Are Like, MICHAEL MORREAU 


We cannot trace with complete precision the outlines of cats, the bound- 
aries of cities, or the edges of clouds. Might such ordinary things lack sharp 
boundaries and, in this sense, really be vague? Many think that the hypothe- 
sis that ordinary things are vague is unintelligible. In part, anyway, this is be- 
cause they think that vague objects must have some sort of shady presence, 
or indefinite identities. But they are mistaken. This hypothesis is coherent 
since vague objects can be fully there and they can have definite identities. It 
is even rather conservative since, surprisingly, worldly vagueness is compati- 
ble with received ideas about parts and wholes, as set out in classical mereol- 
ogy. We should not be quick to pass up this hypothesis. It might be our best 
shot at preserving sensible ideas about what there is in the world. 
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JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 40, No. 1, January 2002 


Logic and the Inexpressible in Frege and Heidegger, EDWARD 
WITHERSPOON 


Frege and Heidegger appear to lie at opposite extremes of the philo- 
sophical spectrum, especially in their attitudes toward logic. For Frege, logic 
lays out the principles that govern any investigation whatsoever. By contrast, 
in “What is Metaphysics?” and related writings, Heidegger seems to want to 
dismantle logic in favor of what he calls “metaphysics.” Yet as they reflect on 
logic and thought, and in particular when they come to explicate the nature 
of judgment, a striking similarity emerges: while their accounts of judgment 
are radically different (Frege insisting that we distinguish concepts and ob- 
jects, Heidegger insisting that we appreciate the Nothing), each finds his ac- 
count to be, by his own lights, inexpressible. This paper shows how Heideg- 
ger and Frege arrive at their respective accounts of judgment, explains why 
they regard the status of their accounts as problematic, and explores and 
evaluates their responses to their parallel predicaments. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 40, No. 2, April 2002 


Preforming the Categories: Fighteenth-Century Generation Theory 
and the Biological Roots of Kant’s A Priori, PHILLIP R. SLOAN 


This paper examines the relation of Kant’s theory of the categories to 
the debates over theories of organic generation taking place in the 1760-90 
period. It is argued that Kant’s theory of the categories was initially 
grounded on a contemporary version of “germ preformationism” involving a 
concept of preformed Keime that worked in company with natural Anlagen 
to bring about the synthesis of a priori and experience. Revisions of this the- 
ory began with the Herder reviews of 1785 and continued through the late en- 
counter with Johann Blumenbach’s epigenetic theory of embryology in 1789. 
This altered the biological foundations of his original theory of the catego- 
ries. Kant’s moral theory, however, required Kant to maintain some aspects 
of the Keim-Anlage theory after 1790 to allow for the gradual unfolding of in- 
nate human goodness over time.—Correspondence to: sloan.1@nd.edu 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 64, No. 1, January 2002 


Sellars vs. the Given, DANIEL BONEVAC 


John McDowell, Richard Rorty, and Robert Brandom invoke Sellars’s ar- 
guments against the Myth of the Given as having shown that the Given is 
nothing more than a myth, but most of Sellars’s arguments attack logical 
atomism, not the framework of givenness as such. Moreover, they do not 
succeed. At crucial points the arguments confuse the perspectives of a 
knower and those attributing knowledge to a knower. Only one argument, 
the “inconsistent triad” argument, addresses the Myth of the Given as such, 
and there are several ways of escaping its conclusion. Invocations of 
Sellars’s refutation of the Myth of the Given are empty.—Correspondence to: 
dbonevac@la.utexas.edu 


On Obscenity: The Thrill and Repulsion of the Morally Prohibited, 
MATTHEW KIERAN 


The paper proceeds by criticizing the central accounts of obscenity 
proffered by Feinerg, Scruton, and the suggestive remarks of Nussbaum, and 
goes on to argue for the following formal characterization of obscenity: x is 
appropriately judged obscene if and only if either (A) x is appropriately clas- 
sified as a member of a form or class of objects whose authorized purpose is 
to solicit and commend to us cognitive—affective responses which are (1) in- 
ternalized as morally prohibited and (2) does so in ways found to be or which 
are held to warrant repulsion and (8) does so in order to (a) indulge first or- 
der desires held to be morally prohibited or (b) indulge the desire to be mor- 
ally transgressive or the desire to feel repulsed or (c) afford cognitive re- 
wards or (d) any combination thereof or (B) x successfully elicits cognitive— 
affective responses which conform to conditions (1)-(8). 


Descartes’s Theory of Distinction, PAUL HOFFMAN 


In the first part of this paper the author explores the relations among 
distinctness, separability, number, and nonidentity. The paper argues that 
Descartes believes plurality in things themselves arises from distinction, so 
that things distinct in any of the three ways are not identical. The only excep- 
tion concerns universals which, considered in things themselves, are identi- 
cal to particulars. The paper also argues that to be distinct is to be separable. 
Things distinct by reason are separable only in thought by means of ideas not 
clear and distinct. In the second part the author argues that the notion of 
separability in Descartes’s account of real distinction between mind and 
body is subject to five different interpretations. The claim is made that the 
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heart of Cartesian dualism concerns the separability of the attributes thought 
and extension. It does not require that mind and body are separable in the 
sense that each can exist without the other existing —Correspondence to: 
Philosurferuc@cs.com 


Reliability and the Value of Knowledge, WAYNE D. RIGGS 


Reliabilism has come under recent attack for its alleged inability to ac- 
count for the value we typically ascribe to knowledge. It is charged that a re- 
liably produced true belief has no more value than does the true belief alone. 
The author replies to these charges on behalf of reliabilism; not because he 
thinks reliabilism is the correct theory of knowledge, but rather because be- 
ing reliably produced does add value of a sort to true beliefs. The added 
value stems from the fact that a reliably held belief is nonaccidental in a par- 
ticular way. While it is widely acknowledged that accidentally true beliefs 
cannot count as knowledge, it is rarely questioned why this should be so. An 
answer to this question emerges from the discussion of the value of reliabil- 
ity; an answer that holds interesting implications for the value and nature of 
knowledge.—Correspondence to: wriggs@ou.edu 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol 64, No. 2, March 2002 


Inconsistent Languages, MATTI EKLUND 


The main thesis of this paper is that we sometimes are disposed to ac- 
cept false and even jointly inconsistent claims by virtue of our semantic com- 
petence, and that this comes to light in the sorites and liar paradoxes. Among 
the subsidiary theses are that this is an important source of indeterminacy in 
truth conditions, that we must revise basic assumptions about semantic com- 
petence, and that classical logic and bivalence can be upheld in the face of 
the sorites paradox.—Correspondence to: mattieklund@hotmail.com 


Stroud’s Carnap, MARC ALSPECTOR-KELLY 


In “Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology,” Carnap drew his famous dis- 
tinction between “internal” and “external” questions of existence, pronounc- 
ing the former meaningful and the latter meaningless. In The Significance of 
Philosophical Scepticism, Barry Stroud understands Carnap to be applying 
the verification criterion of meaningfulness in order to refute Cartesian skep- 
ticism. The author suggests that Stroud misrepresents both Carnap’s aim and 
method. Carnap was responding to critics who suggested that his willingness 
to quantify over abstract entities in his work in semantics violated his 
commitment to empiricism. He rejected that criticism as presupposing a su- 
per-scientific standpoint from which constraints on the admissible domain of 
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entities of science could be delivered. Carnap wanted to insulate science 
from the imposition of first-philosophical metaphysical prejudice, not to 
defuse skepticism by appeal to verificationism—Correspondence to: 
marc.alspector-kelly@wmich.edu 


Korsgaard’s Private-Reasons Argument, JOSHUA GERT 


In The Sources of Normativity, Christine Korsgaard presents and de- 
fends a neo-Kantian theory of normativity. Her initial account of reasons 
seems to make them dependent upon the practical identity of the agent, and 
upon the value the agent must place on his own humanity. This seems to 
make all reasons agent-relative. But Korsgaard claims that arguments similar 
to Wittgenstein’s private-language argument can show that reasons are in fact 
essentially agent-neutral. This paper explains both of Korsgaard’s Witt- 
gensteinian arguments and shows why neither of them work. The paper also 
provides a brief sketch of a different Wittgensteinian account of reasons 
that distinguishes the normative role of justification from that of require- 
ment. On this account, the real agent-neutrality of reasons applies to their 
justificatory role, but not to their requiring role—Correspondence to: 
jgert@mailer.fsu.edu 


The Epistemological Argument Against Descriptivism, ROBIN 
JESHION 


The epistemological argument against descriptivism about proper 
names is extremely simple. For a proper name N and definite description F, 
the proposition expressed by, “If N exists, then N is F,” is not normally 
known a priori. But descriptivism about proper names entails otherwise. So 
descriptivism is false. The argument is widely regarded as sound. This paper 
aims to establish that the epistemological argument is highly unstable. The 
problem with the argument is that there seems to be no convincing rationale 
for the first premise that is independent of a view about the nature of the 
proposition expressed by the sentence, “If N exists, then N is F.”—Corre- 
spondence to: jeshion@rcf-fs.usc.edu 


On the Explanatory Role of Correspondence Truth, PHILIP KITCHER 


An intuitive argument for scientific realism suggests that our successes 
in predicting and intervening would be inexplicable if the theories that gener- 
ate them were not approximately true. This argument faces many objections, 
some of which are briefly addressed in this paper, and one of which is treated 
in more detail. The focal criticism alleges that appeals to success cannot de- 
liver conclusions that parts of science are true in the sense of truth-as-corre- 
spondence that realists prefer. The paper responds to that criticism, in ver- 
sions proposed by Michael Williams, Michael Levin, and, especially, Paul 
Horwich, by arguing that critics typically stop at a shallow level of psycholog- 
ical explanation. If we probe more deeply we discover a genuine explanatory 
role for correspondence truth.—Correspondence to: psk16@columbia.edu 
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Self-Knowledge Failures and First Person Authority, MARK 
McCULLAGH 


Davidson and Burge have claimed that the conditions under which self- 
knowledge is possessed are such that externalism poses no obstacle to their 
being met by ordinary speakers and thinkers. On their accounts, no such per- 
son could fail to possess self-knowledge. But we do from time to time at- 
tribute to each other such failures; so we should prefer to their accounts an 
account that preserves first person authority while allowing us to make sense 
of what appear to be true attributions of such failures. While the core idea 
behind Davidson’s and Burge’s accounts appears inadequate to this task, the 
author argues that it can be deployed in such a way as to deliver the desired 
result. What makes this possible is that two attitude types can differ as fol- 
lows: the self-knowledge required for an utterance to be a ding that p is dif- 
ferent from the self-knowledge required for it to be a wing that p.—Corre- 
spondence to: mmcculla@uoguelph.ca 


Blameworthy Action and Character, GEORGE SHER 


A number of philosophers from Hume on have claimed that it does not 
make sense to blame people for acting badly unless their bad acts were 
rooted in their characters. In this paper, the author distinguishes a stronger 
and a weaker version of this claim. The claim is false, the paper argues, if it is 
taken to mean that agents can only be blamed for bad acts when those acts 
are manifestations of character flaws. However, what is both true and impor- 
tant is the weaker claim that an act is not blameworthy unless it is rooted in 
some enduring aspect or aspects of the agent’s character that may or may not 
be flaws, and that, if flaws, may or may not be bad in the same way that the 
act itself is—Correspondence to: gsher@ruf.rice.edu 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 64, No. 3, May 2002 


Causation as a Philosophical Relation in Hume, GRACIELA DE 
PIERRIS 


By giving the proper emphasis to both radical skepticism and naturalism 
as two independent standpoints in Hume, the author wishes to propose a 
more satisfactory account of some of the more puzzling Humean claims on 
causation. The article places these claims alternatively in either the philo- 
sophical standpoint of the radical skeptic or in the standpoint of everyday 
and scientific beliefs. The author characterizes Hume’s radical skeptical 
standpoint in relation to Hume’s perceptual model of the traditional theory of 
ideas, and argues that Hume’s radical skeptical argument concerning our 
causal inferences is inextricably linked to his skeptical argument concerning 
our idea of a necessary connection between cause and effect. The article 
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discusses Hume’s naturalistic account of the origin of our idea of necessity 
and offers a new reading of Hume’s two “definitions” of cause. The argument 
is made along the way against central aspects of two opposing styles of inter- 
pretation—Norman Kemp Smith’s and Annette Baier’s, on the one hand, and 
Robert Fogelin’s, on the other—that in the author’s view do not appreciate 
the mutual autonomy of radical skepticism and naturalism in Hume.—Corre- 
spondence to: gdepierr@indiana.edu f 


Practical Identities and Autonomy: Korsgaard’s Reformation of 
Kant’s Moral Philosophy, CHRISTOPHER W. GOWANS 


Kant has long been taxed with an inability to explain the detailed norma- 
tive content of our lives by making universalizability the sole arbiter of our 
values. Korsgaard addresses one form of this critique by defending a Kantian 
theory amended by a seemingly attractive conception of practical identities. 
Identities are dependent on the contingent circumstances of each person’s 
world. Hence, obligations issuing from them differ from Kantian moral 
obligations in not applying to all persons. Still, Korsgaard takes Kantian au- 
tonomy to mean the normativity of all obligations is rooted in universalizabil- 
ity. The wealth of values informing our lives is thus said to be accommo- 
dated within a Kantian framework. After briefly explaining Korsgaard’s 
understanding of practical identities and their role in her reformation of 
Kant’s moral philosophy, the author argues that she gives an inadequate ex- 
planation of how the obligations that arise from a person’s practical identities 
derive their authority from the person’s will. The paper then considers how 
her position might be developed to meet this objection in accordance with 
her allegiance to “constructivism,” and argues that the epistemic commit- 
ments of people’s actual identities makes it unlikely that such a development 
could preserve Kantian autonomy as she interprets it.—Correspondence to: 
gowans@fordham.edu 


Is Conceptual Analysis Needed for the Reduction of Qualitative 
States? JANET LEVIN 


In this paper the author discusses the claim (advanced in various ways 
by Joseph Levine, Frank Jackson, and David Chalmers) that the successful 
reduction of qualitative to physical states requires some sort of intelligible 
connection between our qualitative and physical concepts, which in turn re- 
quires a conceptual analysis of our qualitative concepts in causal-functional 
terms. While the paper defends this claim against some of its recent critics, 
the author ultimately disputes it and proposes a different way to get the req- 
uisite intelligible connection between qualitative and physical concepts.— 
Correspondence to: levin@usc.edu 


IN MEMORIAM 


HANS-GEORG GADAMER (1900-2002) 


On March 14, 2002, Hans-Georg Gadamer died in Heidelberg, the city 
that feted him on his one hundredth birthday two years earlier and the site of 
the university where he was active for over forty years, from the time he suc- 
ceeded to Karl Jaspers’s chair in 1949 until long after formal retirement in 
1968. Bom in Marburg on February 11, 1900, the son of a professor of phar- 
maceutical chemistry, Gadamer grew up in Breslau (today: Wroclaw). After a 
year at the University of Breslau where he was introduced to neo-Kantian 
transcendental philosophy by Richard Honigswald, Gadamer transferred to 
Marburg. At Marburg he experienced the ferment of current existentialist 
and phenomenological ideas, affecting even formerly idealistic and system- 
atic thinkers like Nicolai Hartmann and Paul Natorp, under whom Gadamer 
completed his dissertation on Plato, Das Wesen der Lust nach den platonis- 
chen Dialogen [The Essence of Pleasure according to the Platonic Dia- 
logues], in 1922. The following year he took part in a seminar on the sixth 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics, conducted in Freiburg by Heidegger. 
Though Gadamer would not embrace what he regarded as the theological 
remnants in Heidegger’s thinking or its counterpart, the endorsement of Ni- 
etzsche’s nihilistic prognoses, Heidegger’s influence upon him would prove 
to be profound. From Heidegger he learned, as he himself put it, “the funda- 
mental experience in hermeneutics,” namely, the experience of understand- 
ing the philosophical tradition’s questions as real questions and, indeed, in 
such a way that they become our own questions. 

Heidegger’s at once appreciative and critical stance toward Greek phi- 
losophy also presented challenges that Gadamer would endeavor to take up. 
A year after passing the state examination for classical philology in 1927, he 
submitted his habilitation, the basis for his first book, Platos dialektische 
Ethik. Phänomenologische Interpretationen zum <<Philebos>> [Plato’s Di- 
alectical Ethics: Phenomenological Interpretations of Plato’s “Philebus”] 
(1931). In the 1930s at Marburg, as an adjunct professor (to make a rough 
American parallel to the German position of Dozent), Gadamer continued his 
study of Plato, especially Plato’s conceptions of mathematics and of the 
state. For reasons of self-preservation, Gadamer tells us, he largely aban- 
doned the latter studies, with the exception of an interpretation of the Repub- 
lic in the 1934 essay, “Plato and the Poets,” where he argues that the Platonic 
ideal state has more in common with a Swiftian utopia than political science. 
(“Platos Staat der Erziehung” [Plato’s Educational State], a 1942 piece for a 
volume on classical philology, is a continuation of the 1934 essay.) The only 
monograph that appeared during these years of attempting to behave in a po- 
litically unobtrusive way—as he put it—was a study of the concept of power 
in Herder’s historical thinking, Volk und Geschichte im Denken Herders 
[People and History in the Thinking of Herder] (1942). 
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In 1937 Gadamer attained the rank of professor at Marburg, followed a 
year later by the offer of a chair in classical philology at Halle, and accep- 
tance of a position as full professor at the University of Leipzig in 1939. After 
the war Gadamer served as rector at the University of Leipzig (1946-47), be- 
fore moving to Frankfurt (1947-49) and finally Heidelberg. In 1953, together 
with Helmut Kuhn, he founded a widely read journal, Philosophische Rund- 
schau. Gadamer took particular pride in his dedication to teaching through- 
out his career. Not surprisingly, the list of his students reads like a “Who’s 
Who” of German academic philosophy in the second half of the twentieth 
century, a list that includes such luminaries as Walter Schulz, Karlheinz Volk- 
mann-Schluck, Dieter Henrich, Riidiger Bubner, Heinz Kimmerle, Wolfgang 
Wieland, and Reiner Wiehl (to name only a few). 

From the very outset of his career, Gadamer remained convinced that 
there is a truth in art and the humanities that, while not capable of complete 
conceptualization, also does not fall prey to a historical relativism as concep- 
tual truth claims do. Poetry, in particular, held a special place for him as the 
paradigm of language’s revelatory character. These insights came to master- 
ful maturation when, at the age of sixty, he published his major work, Wahr- 
heit und Methode: Grundziige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik [Truth 
and Method: Basic Features of a Philosophical Hermeneutics] (1960, revised 
editions 1965 and 1972 with the appendix “Hermeneutik und Historismus” 
[Hermeneutics and Historicism]). Gadamer himself regarded the work as an 
attempt to be theoretically accountable for the manner in which he had been 
teaching and researching for decades. With uncommon erudition and lucid 
command of diverse traditional approaches, he presents his case for interpre- 
tation as an art of understanding, not to be identified with a scientific 
method, yet operative across the different worlds of art, history, language— 
and, indeed, not only in matters of scholarship but wherever there is an at- 
tempt to communicate. Several themes from this now classic text in herme- 
neutical studies have since become commonplace in discussions of intepreta- 
tion: the sort of consciousness for which history is and continues to be 
efficacious (wirkungsgeschichtliches BewuBtsein); the inevitable, enabling 
role of prejudices as judgments at work from the outset of one’s thinking; the 
orientation of hermeneutics to a Socratic dialogue; the sense of play and fu- 
sion of horizons involved when categories of subjectivity and objectivity give 
way to truth’s disclosure. Not unexpectedly, Gadamer’s plea for a universal 
hermeneutics did not go unchallenged and his own attempts at dialogue led 
to celebrated debates over interpretation with advocates of critical theory in 
the 1970s (Frankfurt School, Habermas) and with deconstructionists in the 
1980s (Derrida). 

As the dates of these debates suggest, Gadamer’s career by no means 
faded with his formal retirment; indeed, one of the more remarkable aspects 
of his remarkable career is the range and robustness of his activity and 
thought throughout the last three decades of the twentieth century. The 
number of books and articles that he published more than doubled. Though 
he would still read widely and well (see, for example, his studies of the Preso- 
cratics, Vico, Dilthey, Husserl), his favorite philosophical interlocutors con- 
tinued to be Plato, Heidegger, Aristotle, and Hegel (and probably in that or- 
der), as evidenced by the following works: Hegels Dialektik: Filnf 
hermeneutische Studien [Hegel’s Dialectic: Five Hermeneutical Studies] 
(1971); Die Idee des Guten zwischen Plato und Aristoteles [The Idea of the 
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Good in Platonic-Aristotelian Philosophy] (1978); Heideggers Wege: Studien 
zum Spdtwerk [Heidegger's Ways: Studies to the Late Work] (1983). Even in 
the 1990s his list of publications, many of them new, continued to expand. 
Between 1985 and 1995, the ten volumes of his Gesammelte Werke [Collected 
Works] appeared. 

Yet with retirement came not only more research and publications but 
also a new life of lecturing outside Germany. In the late 1960s he accepted in- 
vitations to speak at American and Canadian universities, with all the chal- 
lenges of public speaking in a language of which he had previously had only a 
reading knowledge. Indeed, some of Gadamer’s mastery of English came 
from living with seminarians in the Theological College at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America while he was lecturing there. In subsequent years he 
would be a visiting professor at several other universities as well, especially 
Boston College. Through his extended stays on this side of the Atlantic, Ga- 
damer became a celebrated mentor and friend of a new generation of En- 
glish-speaking scholars working on the problems of interpretation in philoso- 
phy, theology, language, and literature. 

Gadamer’s ability to combine the art of the Socratic dialogue, Aristotle’s 
practical philosophy, a Heideggerian analysis of understanding, and a Hege- 
lian spirit of reconciliation into a philosophical hermeneutics is a lasting 
achievement of twentieth-century philosophy. But he also lived what he 
preached, embodying the very qualities that underlie his hermeneutics: a 
humble optimism, a generous openness to others, and a confidence in the ca- 
pacities of human beings to communicate with one another. Anyone fortu- 
nate enough to make Gadamer’s acquaintance had to be struck by his tremen- 
dous wit, his grace, his love of life and people. He was a philosopher who 
never forgot what it means to be a Mensch.—Daniel Dahlstrom, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
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Dissertation Essay 
Competition 


The Publisher of The Review of Metaphysics, the Philosophy Education 
Society, Inc., announces its annual Dissertation Essay Competitlon. The 
competition is open to all participants who have been awarded the Ph.D. 
degree In philosophy in the United States or Canada during 2002. Entries 
must be either a chapter from a dissertation or an essay based directly 
upon a dissertation. Essays may be on any topic dealt with in the disserta- 
tion. 


Essays will be judged anonymously. The best essay will be selected by the 
following committee: David Weissman, City College of New York; Peter van 
Inwagen, University of Notre Dame; and Richard Velkley, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The author of the prize winning essay will receive $500. 
It Is expected that the winning essay will be published in The Review of 
Metaphysics. 


Participants are requested to employ the following procedure for submitting 
essays: 


m Essays should be no more than twenty-five double-spaced typewritten 
pages and should be submitted in triplicate. 


E Essays should be free of ali identifying marks, both In the body of the 
paper and in the footnotes. 


E Entries should be accompanied by a letter indicating the author’s name, 
the unlversity from which his or her degree was recelved, and the title of the 
dissertation from which the essay was taken. Entries should also be 
accompanied by a stamped return envelope of suitable size. 


m On matters of style and form, The Chicago Manual of Style and a recent 
issue of The Review of Metaphysics should be consulted. A style sheet Is 
avallable upon request. 


E Entries must bear a postmark no later than 15 January 2003 and should 
be sent to The Review of Metaphysics, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 20064. Envelopes should be marked “Dissertation Essay 
Competition.” 


@ Additional inquiries concerning the competition may be directed to the 
above address. 


The results of the competition will be announced by 15 April 2003. 
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